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TO THE READEIL 



The explanatory preface which was given with 
"French Women of Letters" applies to "English 
Women of Letters" as well. Both are parts of one 
whole, eonceived and written at the same time, and 
with the same object — namely, "to show how far, 
for the last two centuries and more, women have 
contributed to the formation of the modern novel in 
the two great literatures of modern times — the French 
and the English." 

I will not trouble my readers by repeating what I 
already said at some length on this subject, but I will 
remind them of what may have escaped their memory 
— that this selection includes none but long dead 
novelists, or amongst the recently departed, such as 
have already stood the test of all merit — time. 
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ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Aphra Bchu. 

Two great literatures have ruled Europe for the last two 
hundred years: the French and the Enfflish. They ruled 
alone, uutil, dazzling the world with a delicate and noble 
genius, long unsuspected, Germany awoke from her slumbers, 
and poured forth, in a few vears, the accumulated treasures of 
centuries. But even thougn their sway iß no longer undivided, 
the broad, original line remains; and whatever work of 
modern literature we open — poem, novel, or histoiy — we 
find that its spirit is either French or Eu^lish, or a mingling of 
both. It may have been modified by Germany or Spain , by 
metaphysical subtlety or by epic ballad; butthe great original 
distinction is too clearly impressed to be mistaken by any save 
the careless. 

This is especially true of fiction. Acute critics have traced 
back the modern novel to purely Teutonic sources; others 
liave sought for it in the broad stream of the Middle Ages, in 
the romances of chivalry ; but that result of many influences 
with which we began, the Scudery novel, owed little tothe 
German dement, and not much to the heroic romance : it was 
French , and the manifestation of a new subtle spirit of ana- 
lysis, finessey and truth. Mighty deeds, strong passions, were 
fading away; and it is when external life has less hold on 
attention, when these passi<Mi8 depart, that Observation 
awakens ; the less food it has the Keener it grows. The 
Scudery novel kept some of the grand old forms; the endless 
loves , the princely heroines , the ma^animous heroes , but it 
was essentially the fruit of a new school — of a Äe\\öQ»V^<5k\RX!is>. 
to this day, more potent tlian evex, a^\\fe «ä.*>^ä Oöää^'«»- 
Subtlety, witj passion, and eloc[ueii^e u«i^fe ^^««^^'^^'^^^^ 

/infflish Women of Leiters. \. 



2 ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTEBS. 

the French representation of human life — of satire we do no 
speak , it does not even pretend to be truth — and^ese qua 
bties have been accompänied by an immense power of Impuls« 
and svmpathy. 

The French novel has always been, and, imtil the decay o 
French literature , it promises to be , the most populär of an^ 
written. It generalises and appeals best to the leelings an< 
tastes of forei^ers. It has been abused and often hated, bu 
it has sdways Deen read. Few can resist its attraction, for i 
has the art of not wearying; its rule, however, is subject to th' 
vicissitudes of great and sudden popularity — it is briei 
French novels die quickly, in France and out of it; oftei 
when they survive they owe their durability to some ex 
traneous gift — to the fame, the style, the genius of the write 
— rarely to the pleasure of the reader. 

In En^lish üterature it is not so; there, the novel tha 
has ceased to please has ceased to live. English novels hav 
seldom the sudden and universal success of the French, bu 
their power, if less fascinating, is far moredurable. The; 
take meir stand on safer and less imaginative ^ound. The; 
do not seem written to propagate certain doctrmes , to excit 
and amuse, but to be true — and truth has an immortal charm 
It is surprising to see how lasting an impression they have lel 
in all foreign nterature. Wherever we tum we see their trac 
in form or substance. They have many deficiencies, some o 
which are painful ; they are not, as a rufe, great literary workj 
modeis of thought or style ; they do not always possess th 
attractions of universal genius oroffamousnames, butthei 
power is complete; and from the days of Aphra Behn to thi« 
a narrow but stubbom and prevailing strength has been thei 
lot. 

The character of theEnelish novel has, for the last sevent 
years, been much modified by what threatens tobecome a 
overwhelming influence — that öf women. It has lost i1 
repelling coarseness — a great gain — but it is to be feare 
that its manliness and its truth are in peril. English nove" 
writing has well nigh fallen en quenouüte — for great picture 
of human life cannot be called novels. The mere novel, th 
piain tale, with it« limited char acters and incidents, is no^ 
rarely written by men; their genius takes anotherbent, an 
seeks otber paths — and it is thia tlDiat^ata ^«ioftd and auffere 
i5-öm feminine inüuence. 
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Delicacy it has acquired. Women have certainlj not sur- 
passed men in vigorous conception or portraiture of character, 
m construction of stoiy or varietjr of incident, butthey have 
gone far beyond them in the feminine attributes of delicacy, 
tendemess, and purity. Delicacv, both natural and acquired, 
has especially been tneir eift. The laws of society have given 
women a marvellous faculty for implying that whicli cannot 
be told ; this refinement is a part of delicacy and good-breed- 
ing, and is excellent until it prevents truth. It must not give 
US a World too sweet, too fair, too good. The modern English 
novel is a selection in which we see the flowers of domestic 
society ; and so pleased has society grown with this flattere d 
Portrait that it will tolerate none other, Fiction must be 
pleasant ; immorality herseif dare not wear her real mien in 
its pages ; she takes a hard , a cruel aspect, and loses her in- 
decorous freedom. Worse still ; loves, feelings, enthusiasms, 
such as no one ever saw, are to be accepted as possible 
realities. The wonderful and often humiliating , but at least 
human, contradictions of biography are set aside to make way 
for imaginary excellence — imaginary, yet given as true. 
This is surely a doubtful good. Let fiction teach noble 
lessons , let it avoid debasing coarseness , let it shew human 
greatness and virtue ; but neither in good nor in evil let it be 
lie ti'uth, if it wishes to live. 

These strictures, whether just or not, will not, at least, 
apply to the woman who opens this line of English novelists. 
Too much delicacy or refinement was notthesinof poor Aphra 
Behn, or of the times when she wrote. 

A letter addressed by alady to the Speciator, and which 
appeared in one of its early numbers, mduced Sir Eichard 
Steele to write a paper, much needed, on the coarseness and 
indelicacy of the English stage. Though this unknown corre- 
spondent complained to himself of one of his own plays , he 
had the good sense and the good feeling to acquiesce in the 
justice of ner remarks , and to expunffe the passage which had 
ofiended her modesty. But as he nad by no means been a 
solitary sinner in that respect, as some of his predecessors had 
gone far beyond him, and as amon^st the offenders there were 
two women — Mrs. Mary Pix and Mrs. Aphra Behn — he did 
not lose the opportunity of bestowing upon both a severe, 
though merited, reproof. , 

Jm-s.AphraBelm was a noYeUat »ä 7?fe\X;aja» ^^^\svaJÄS^- ^^^ 
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Was SO unfortunate as to deserve Sir Richard Steele's censure 
in both characters , and what we know of her , though sugges- 
tive of an eiltertaining life , which we have no right to pro- 
nounce actually vicious ^ is not , however , of a nature to raise 
either esteem 6r affection. Theinveteratecoarscnessof her 
mind sullied Aphra Behn's noblest gifts; beauty, sincerity, 
wit, an eloquent tongue and a ready pen, perished in that 
Wreck of all that is deiicate and refined in woman. 

Aphra Johnson, "a gentle woman by birth, of a good 
family In the city of Canterbury " was bom in that town to- 
wards the close of Charles the r^irst's reign. Amongst her 
father*s relatives was Lord Willoughby, who had him ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-General of Surinam and thirty-six Islands 
besides. Aphra was scarcely beyond the years of infancy 
when Mr. Johnson and his family embarked for their future 
home, but we are already told of her accomplishments, 
amongst which numbered the gift of writing "the prettiest 
soft, engaging verses in the world ; " and as " she was mistress 
of uncommon charms of body, as well as mind," we are bound 
to believe in the broken hearts of the lovers this precocious 
wit and beauty left behind her. 

Mr. Johnson never saw the land he had hoped to rule. 
He died at sea, but his widow and family reached Surinam 
safely. Aphra Behn's description of this luxuriant country is 
remarkable: in this, and in the forcible portraiture of cha- 
racter , lay her strength , and that of the future English school 
of fiction which she not unworthily opened. There is careless 
and picturesque power in this account of a tropica! region ; — 

"It affords all things, both for beauty and use ; 'tis there 
etemal spring, always the very months of April, May, and 
June; the shades are perpetual, the trees bearing at once all 
degrees of leaves and fruits, from blooming buds to ripe 
autumn; groves of oranges , lemons, citrons, iigs, nutmegs, 
and noble aromatics continually bearing their fragrancies; 
the trees appearing all like nosegays adomed with nowers of 
diflterent kinds; some are all white, some purple, some scarlet, 
some blue ^ some yellow — bearing at the same time ripe fruit, 
and blooming young , or producing every day new. The very 
wood of all these trees has an intrinsic value above common 
timber ; for tlicy are , when cut , of diiFerent colours , glorious 
to hehold, and bear a price considerable to inlay withal. 
Beßidea this, they yield rieh balm aud gxuxiÄ ^ so that we make 
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our candles of such an aromatic substance as does not only 
ffive a sufficient light , but, as they buru , they cast their per- 
mme all about. Cedar is the common firing, and all the 
houses are built with it." 

No less vivid and pleasing is her accoont of her first home 
in Surinam: — 

"As soon as. I oame into the countrv, the besthouse in it 
was presented to me , called Saint John s Hill. It stood on a 
vast rock of white marble, at the foot of which the river ran, 
a yast depth down, and not to be descended on that sidc ; the 
little waves, still dashing and washing the foot of this rock, 
made the softest murmurs and purlings in the world , and vast 
quantities of diflterent flowers, etemally blooming, and every 
day and hour new, fenced behind them with lofty trees of a 
thousand rare forms and colours , that the prospect was the 
most ravishing that sands can create. On the edgc of this 
white rock, towards the river, was a walk or grove of orange 
and lemon trees , about half the length of the Mall here, whose 
flowery and fruit -bearing brancnes met at the top, and 
hindered the sun, whose rays are very fierce there, from 
entering a beam into the grove ; and the cool air that came 
&(Hn the river, made it not only fit to entertain people in at 
adl the hottest hours of the day, but refresh the sweet blossoms, 
and made it always sweet and charmin^; and sure the whole 
globe of the world cannot show so debehtful a place as this 
CTOve was; not all the gardens of boasted Italy can jjroduce a 
äiade so entire as this, which nature had ioined with art to 
render so exceeding fine; and 'tis a marvel to see how such 
vast trees — as big as English oaks — could take footing on 
so solid a rock, and in so little earth as covered that rock. 
But all things by nature there are rare, delightful, and 
wonderful. fiut to our sports." 

These sports were of the fiercest and most dangerous kind, 
and give us the dark , terrible aspect of this land of orange 
and lemon groves, which pleased Aphra so well. To search 
for young tigers in their dens, to fly for life before the en- 
raged dams , was the amusement in which the reckless girl 
took part. She went out on foot in the moming j^ith women as 
careless of danger as herseif, and with Europeans whose 
presence was no safeeuard against the fury of a robbed 
tigress. A young blacl: slave , named C»bäi u^ NJcä^x^^^^ 
bat Oroonoko anaaprinoe in bis owu laud , ^e.c.cyay^^TÄSÄ.*^^ 
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hunters, and by his daxing and bis coolness often delivered 
them from immment peril. Once. asAphrasays, "ourheela 
had not saved our lives," from tne savage might of the en- 
raged tigress , if , laying down her cub , he had not met " this 
monstrous beast of mighty size andvastlimbs," andpierced 
her ere she sprang. 

But Surinam, with its delights and its terrors, was not 
destined to be Miss Johnson's home. By the first opportunity, 
both she and her mother retumed to £ngland, where she had 
the honour of an interview with Charles II. , "that wonderfol 
good-natured and well-bred gentleman," as she afterwards 
called him in one of her tales. She at least possessed all the 
qualifications that were calculated to please the king. She 
was a handsome dark girl, with a clear forehead , fine eyes, 
a füll and merry mouth, an animated though voluptuous 
countenance , and a quick and ready tongue. She charmed 
the king by the account she gave him of Surinam , and moved 
him to pity by the tragic history of Prince Oroonoko, which 
he desired her to give to the public. She obeyed, and this, 
her first novel, had the greatest success. 

It was about this time that Aphra Johnson became the 
wife of Mr. Behn, a London mercnant, ofDutch extraction, 
of whom we know nothing. In 1666, being already a widow, 
Mrs. Behn was sent to Antwerp by the kmg, who had con- 
ceived no mean opinion of her abilities. England and Holland 
were not ffood mends just then, and her mission was di- 
plomatic. Aphra Behn was to watch and report. Shewatched 
to some purpose, and curious and interesting, if we knew it 
all, would be tiie history of her business and negotiations. 
What we do know is significant enough. Amongst the mer- 
chants of Utrecht was one named Van der Albert, who hajpl 
seen and loved her in England before the war, and whilst her 
husband still lived, and who knew the secrets of his country. 
On him, and the weakness of his passions, she counted for 
intelligence, and it was to be nearer to him that she made 
Antwerp her residence. On leaming her arrival there , Van 
der Albert hastened to meet her; he renewed his suit, and was 
listened to with some favour; a bargain was Struck — Aphra 
Behn was to be his reward, and treason the price he hadto 
pay for her. 

So faithfuUy did he keep his word , that having appointed 
anlnterriew with her, by special meBseBgex, he took along 
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joumey to hold with her a few minutes' conversation, during 
which ne infonned her that De Witt and Ruyter were to sau 
ap the Thames and destroy the English shrps |in their har- 
bonrs. So clear and positive was his Information, that, unable 
to doubt it, she had scarcely patience to wait his dcparture tili 
she sent off her despatches to England. 

But if all that Van der Albert had told her was true , there 
wäre traitors in the Councils of the English kin^ , as well as in 
those of the States of Holland. And the perjured ministers 
who could abet a scheine meant for the ruin and the shame of 
their country, and the fools who in all tiraes are trusted with 
the weightiest human affairs , now combined — these because 
of their folly, the others because of their infamy — to deride 
the knowleäge thus received. Mrs. Behn*s letter was shown, 
latighed at, and made a jest of ; her very friends heard of it 
ana wrote to her to drop politics and negotiations, and to give 
them the love scandal of Antwerp, her own or any other laay's, 
just as she pleased; but to let state business rest. The kind 
msolence of the advice stung her as her very denial shows in 
this passage of her reply to a friend ; — 

" Your remarks upon mv politick capacity, though they 
are sharp, touch me not, but recoil on those that have not 
made use of the advanta^es they might have drawn from 
thence ; and are doubly to blame — first , in sending a person 
in whose ability, sense , and veracity they could not confide ; 
and next, not to understand when a person indifferent teils 
them a probable ttory, and which, if it came topass, would 
sufficiently punish their incredulity; and which, iffollowed, 
would have put them on their guara against a vigilant and in- 
dustrious foe, who watched every opportunity of retuming 
the several repulses and damages they had met with of late 
from them . . . But I have let these idle reflections (for such 
must all be that regard our wretched state smen) divert me 
from a more agreeable relation. To comply, therefore , with 
your request in its füll extent, I shall give you an account of 
both my own adventures, and those of a lady of my ac- 
quaintaiice ; and with her I'll begin , for 'tis but civil to give 
place to a stranger." 

Then follows the story of Lucilla , which reads very much 
like an extra novel, and not a good one, ofMrs. Behn's. The 
account she ffives of her Dutch lovers in another letter has a 
greater air oftruth , and is at least moie eivteitÄimw^*. — 
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"Dear Friend , — Though our courtiers will not allow me 
to do any ^eat matters with my politics , I am sure you must 

frant that 1 have done so with my eyes, when I shall teil you I 
ave made two Dutchmen in love with me. Dutchmen, do you 
mind me , that have no soul for anything but gain ; that have 
no pleasure or interest but the bottle. . . . Yeti, sir, this 
very numerical person your friend and humble servant, have 
set two of them m a blaze ; two of very different ages (I was 
^oing to say deffrees, sir, but I remember there are no degrees 
in Holland). Van der Albert is about thirty-two , of a hale 
Constitution , something more sprightly than the rest of his 
countrymen ; and though infinitely fond of his interest and an 
iiyeconcilable enemy to Monarchy, has by the force of love 
been obliged to let me into some secrets that might have done 
our King, and, if not our court, our country, no small Service. 
But I shall say no more of this lover tili 1 see you , for some 
particular reasons which you shall then likewise know. My 
other is about twice his age, nay, and bulk too, though Albert 
be not the most Barbary shape you have seen ; you must know 
him by the name ofVanBruin. . . . He had notvisitedme 
often before I began to be sensible of the influence of my eyes 
on this old piece of worm-eaten touchwood , but he had not 
the confidence (and that's much) to teil me he loved me ; and 
modesty, you know, is no common fault of his countrymen, 
though I rather impute it to a love of himself , that he would 
not nm the hazard of being tumed into ridicule in so dispro- 
portionate a declaration. He often insinuated that he knew a 
man of wealth and substance, though stricken, indeed, in 
years, and on that account not so agreeable as a younger 
man , that was passionately in love with me , and desireato 
know whether m^ heart was so far engaged that his friend 
should not entertain any hopes." 

The fair Aphra declined giving an aged lover any en- 
couragement, spite of which assurance he wrote to her a long 
letter, which, as she had the name of a wit, he worded in a 
Strange style, of which the following sample will suffice : — 

"Most transcendant charmer, — 1 have strove often to teil 
you the tempests of my heart, and with m^ own mouth scale 
the walls of your affections; but, terrified with tiie strength 
of your fortifications , I concluded to make more regiuar 
approaches, and first attack you at a farther distance, and try 
first what a bombardment of letters would do ," &c. 
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ündeterred by tliis formidable attack, gay Mrs. Bchii 
replied — 

"Extraordinary sir, — I received your extraordinary 
epistle, whicli has had extraordinary effects, 1 assure you, 
and was not read without an extraordinary pleasure. I nevor 
donbted the zeal of your countrymen m making new dis- 
coveries, in fixing new trades, in supplanting tiieir noigli- 
boors , and in engroBsing the wealth and tramc [of l)0tli the 
Indies; but, I confess, 1 never expected so wiso a nation 
shoold at last haye set out for the island of love." In this 
strain, if we are to believe Mrs. Behn — and we must not he 
too sure of that — the correspondence went on , until Van der 
Albert rid her of poor Van Bruin , and her own wit of Van der 
Albert; for probably conceiving that none need kcep faith 
with traitors , she consigned him to his wifc ; soon after which 
he dled öfa fever; and her mission being over , she went back 
to £ngland, where she henccforth resided. 

Henceforth , too, she led a literary life. She wi-ote for her 
bread , and wrote much and carelessly. She borrowed from 
Frencn , Spanish , and English authors. She published three 
Yolumes of miscellaneous poems, in which Kochester and Sir 
George Etherege, amone tue rest, were her coadjutors. Her 
poems were baä, though she contributed the paraphrase of 
"CEnone's Epistle to Paris," in the English translation of 
" Ovid's Epistles," and received the following handsome com- 
pliment from Dryden in the preface to that work: — "I was 
desired to say that the author, who is of the fair sex, under- 
stood not Latin. But if she does not, I am afraid she has 
given US aecount to be ashamed who do." Her plays , some 
of which had great success, were so coarse as to offendeven 
in that coarse age. Her novels were open to the same objec- 
tion, and were rarely original. Sometmies, but not often, she 
openly acknowledged her translations , as in the case of La 
Rochefoucauld's " Maxims," and Fontenelle's "Plurality of 
Worlds." Towards the close of her life, she included mathe- 
matics, philosophy, theology even, in her pursuits, but it 
must be confessed that she excelled in nothing. Like all per- 
Bons of lively minds, she took interest in many things; she 
found pleasure in those "rare flies, of amazing forms and 
colours," which she brought from Surinam, and pvea^xitft,^ 
" to his Majesty'fl antiquary" and , at alatex i^gyaö^ , ^^Ka^V 
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amusement in the arid details of clironology, but her ver- 
satility was productive of no substantial result. 

Ol her life as a writer and a woman we do not know much, 
though it has been related by one who knew her long and 
well , who loved her truly and defended her warmly, but with 
more zeal than boldness — for, without venturing to reveal 
her name, she merely entitled herseif "one of the fair sex." 
But what befell Aphra Behn, tili from youth she reached 
maturity and death, matters little to us now. There is a 
stränge sameness in the course of human action, and variety, 
infinite andwonderful, in human beings. What Aphra Behn 
was , we know well. The praise of her friends , the censure of 
her enemieS; her own works, leave us little doubt conceming 
the nature of one who, whatever her faults were, was, at 
least, free and open. 

Two great passions she seems to have had — the first and 
mightiest was pleasure ; the second, literature. She managed 
to combine both in an unusual degree. So fond was she of 
Company, that she wrote a eood deal of "Oroonoko," and of 
her other novels, in a roomnil of her friends, keeping up her 
share of the conversation all the time. She had the sociable 
qualities and attractions, as well as the sociable inclinations. 
Äpart from her beauty, which was of the bold^ voluptuous 
sort, she was of a temper open and generous ; qmck to resent, 
but easily appeased. Her wit was sharp , boisterous, and in- 
delicate ; for she who could scarcely write ten pages without 
coarseness , could not be modest in her conversation. Yet her 
powers of talking were great: we can be sure ofthat, not 
merely from the testimony of tnose who knew her, but from 
the reckless, good-humoured facility of her style, It is, 
essentialiy^ the style of a good talker, forcible but careless, 
and often incorrect. That agreeable gift she only exercised 
with those whom she called "piain desüers ," men and women 
who, like herseif, held pleasure the great aim of life, and 
scouted hvpocrisy. How far she carried her maxims, we 
cannot teil 5 her biographer and friend warmljr declares that 
she never saw aught inner "unbecomingthe lustmodesty of 
our sex, though more gay and free than the foUy of the pre- 
cise will allow." 

But granting that her life remained pure, which is possible 
even in a woman fond of pleasure , surrounded by lovers , and 
who pbilosophicaUy &2i\a of religion, "that it would but de- 
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stroy the tranquillity of the heathen Indiana," one thing is 
certain, pure her mind was not, but tainted to the very core. 
She loved grossness for its own Bake, because it was con- 
genial to her. She wrote dramas which, though not worse 
uian those of her contemporaries, revolted the public as pro- 
ceeding from a woman, yet, braving censure and reproof, 
with an independence worthy a better cause , she persisted in 
her course. The noble examples of Mademoiselle de Scud^ry 
and Madame de laFayette were lost upon her — she read their 
works, she knew well their ob ject, and she wrote not one 
coarse passage the less for either. 

True, the reaction on the Puritan severity had defiled 
£ngli8h literature far and wide; but the literature of France 
was not pure when Frenchwomen began to write. To their 
etemal honour — and it is an honour which ^ if it soar not as 
high, at least sinks deeper than that of genius, the women of 
Ihat country, when they took up a pen, did their best to 
ennoble women, and compel men into delicacy. The disgrace 
of Aphra Behn and of her pupils is that, instead of raising 
man to woman's moral Standard, they sank woman to the 
level of man's coarseness. The very men feit it , and not with- 
out justice did they arraign the offender, Astrea, the divine 
and the incomparable, as her friends called her — the author 
of novels, plays, and poems with plenty of merit inthem — 
thebeauly, thewit, she "who could sooner forgive an injury 
than do one," declares her biographer — the woman who, 
whatever her faults were , loved her country, and who , had 
she been heeded, would have served it well, got no mercy 
from opinion; one error condemned her, even with posterity 
— her generous pity for the noble slave, Öroonoko, was called 
guilty love. There was no proof of this — everything she 
wrote on the subject contraoicted the supposition; but the 
conclosion was satisfactory — it was adopted, and it is not 
entirely rejected to this day. Of the man whom she did love, 
and to whom her adoring love-letters were addressed, we hear 
little and know nothing; scandal, which made itseli so busy 
with remote Öroonoko, did not trouble itself with this £nglish 
Lysander. 

She also called him Lycidas, and wrote him letters in 
which she signed herseif Astrea. From these letters it "appears 
that he was a cold , formal , and severe man , and probably he 
had 80on wearied of a love which might flatter his vasiit^^ \^^>& 
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had never mnch moyed bis heart. Hifi coldness only added to 
her ardour. It irritated her to a sort of frenzy ; he made her, 
as she said, ^^write a thousand madnesses^" and, without 
caring for it, he led her into all the foUies which love delights 
in. Once , of her own accord , she vowed to see no man's face 
between two of bis visits , and they were not frequent; for he 
could paßs by the end of the street wbere she lived and go on 
to the coffee-house, rather than giye bis expecting mistress 
" the greatest pleasore of her life — bis dear, duU, melancholy 
Company." In yain she passionately asked bim to show bis 
love, "there being notbing so gratefiil to Grod and mankind 
as piain dealing; in vain she bumbly entreated bim to par- 
don 'Hhe faults he had created," and indulged herseif and 
tormented bim with all the vehemence of " a woman violent in 
all her passions," as she calls berself, and "wbo naturally 
bated all the little arts of her sex." 

Lycidas allowed himself tobe adored, kei)t aloof or came 
seldom, and was so cool that she could ask bim to teil her at 
least the bitter truth ; " at least say, my honest friend Astrea, 
I neither do love thee , nor can, nor ever will ; at least, let me 
say you were generous, and told me piain, blunt truths." 

We have no proof that Lycidas took tbis trouble. Her 
passion entertained bim well enough, and it does not appear 
that he gave her any serious repulse. But, indeed, we tnow 
jio more about it than wbat her letters teil us , and the bio- 
^apher wbo publisbed them did not choose to add any in- 
lormation to tbeir context. Wbo and wbat Lycidas was we 
know not; and now that two hundred years have well-nigb 

föne by, we can let bis coldness and her fervour rest in the 
ust and obscurity of the grave. Hers was made in the 
cloistersof Westmmster Abbey; there, for all we know, she 
still rests, beneatha piain blackmarble slab, inscribed with 
her name, the date of her death, the 16th of April, 1689 , and 
a eulogistic epitaph , in which occur these two lines : 

"Here lies a proof that wit can be 
Defence enough against mortalitie." 

Yainboast! The grave, the name, thepoems, the novels 
and bistories, the pla^s and dramas, of Äpbra Behn have 
sbared one fate , oolivion. Hers was one of those lives, and 
tbeir naine is legion, wbere the fairest gifte are foolisbly cast 
away. It bears a lesson and a meaning, but both are sad. 
The friend and eompanion wbo wrote her life has given us 
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the history of a stränge vision which the fair Aphra beheld on 
her retum from Antwerp to England. 

" Sir Bemard Gascoign had brought with him from Italy 
several admirable telescopes and prospective glasses; and 
looking through one of them wLen tlie day was very calm and 
clear, espied a stränge apparition floating on the water, which 
was also seen by all in their turn that looked through it; 
which made 'em conclude that they were painted glasses that 
were put at the ends, on purpose to surpnse and amuse those 
that look through them; tili after having taken 'em out, 
rubbed and put 'em in again, they found the same thing float- 
ing toward the ship, which was now come so near as to be 
within view without the glass. I have often heard her assert 
that the whole companjr saw it. The figure was this : — a 
four Square floor ot various coloured marbles, from which 
ascended rows of fluted and twisted pillars, embossed round 
with cllmbing vines and flowers and waving streamers, that 
received an easy motion from the air; upon the pillars a 
hnndred little Cupids clambered with fluttering wings. This 
stränge pageant came almost near enough for one to step out 
of the ship into it before it vanished ; after which, and a short 
calm, followed by so violent a storm, that having driven the 
ship upon the coast, she split in sight of iand; but the people, 
by the help of the inhabitants and boats from the shore, were 
all sayed; and our Astrea arrived safe though tired to Lon- 
don , from a voyage that gained her more reputation than 
profit." 

Not an unapt figure of her life is this vision which Aphra 
dreamed or saw. Even thus did her youth open, a lovely 
pageant floating on a calm sea, adorned with flowers and 
streamers gaily waving, whilst the fluttering Cupids hovered 
on rosy wing around its fluted and twisted pülars. But as the 
vision melted into empty space, and the calm turned into 
storm and wreck, as the joumey ended with more reputation 
than profit, so did all fade away from the grasp of this gajr 
lover of pleasure. Youth, beau^, love, forsoot her; ambi- 
tion's Short day ended in mortincation and regret, penury 
conquered wit, and, glad to escape total ruin, she sank on 
those obscure shores of literature where she laboured f or a 
living, and waged unprofitable war with her censors, tili 
she reached a grave consecrated by ueitheT: IvCkWQxsx \ssä 
faaie. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Oroonoko. 

The novels and histories of Mrs. Behn have long ceased to 
be read; the faults of style in which they all partake, the want 
of interest of many of them, are no doubt amongst the motives 
for which these tales, though short and told with much spirit, 
are wholly neglected. They are also no longer read, for a 
very exceUent reason, which the foUowing significant passage 
from one o^ßii Walter Scott's works of oiography snows m 
the fairest aspect: — 

"The editor was acquainted with an old lady of family, 
who assured him that in her younger days Mrs. Behn's novels 
were as currently upon the toilette as the works of Miss Edge- 
worth at present; and described with some humour her own 
Burprise when the book falling into her hands after a long in- 
terval of years, and when its contents were quite forgotten, 
she found it impossible to endure at the age of fourscore what 
at fifteen she, like all the fashionable world of the time , had 
perused without an idea of impropriety ." 

The public is like the old lady ; it has ceased to read coarse 
books and will no longer tolerate them, and those talesof Mrs. 
Behn's which escape that reproach are flat and uninteresting. 
She could not invent, but she could relate well, spite her want 
of grammar. Her way of telling a story is of the best, for it is 
that which gives life to the lightest matter. How lively is this 
account of a certain "Prince, young and gloriously attended, 
called Prince Tarquin," who appeared in Flanders durin^ her 
stay there, and whose adventures form the groundwork of one 
of hertales: — 

"He was all the discourse of the town; some laughing at 
his title, others reverencing it: some cried that he was an im- 

Eostor, others that he had maae his title as piain as if Tarquin 
ad reigned but a vear ago. Some made friendships with 
him, others would nave nothing to say tohim; but all won- 
dered where his revenue was that supported this grandeur, 
and believed that he could make his descent from the Boman 
kings very well out — but that he could not lay so good a 
Claim to the Boman land. . . . But the mcn might be of what 
opinion they pleased conceming him, the ladies were all 
a^eed that he was a prince, and a young handsome prince, 
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and a prince not to be resist^: he had all dieir wish^A. all 
their erea. and all their heaits. They now dreseed only for 
him. and whaf cimit^h he graced was snre that day to ha\v the 
beanties, and all that tiKiH^ht themselres so." 

*•* Yoa may beliere cur amorous Miranda was not the least 
conqnest he made. She no sooner heaivl of him. whioh was 
as Boon as he anired. bat she feil in love with his verv nanie. 
Jean! aTOongKingofRome! Oh! Twas sonovel, that she 
doated on the title, and had not cared whether the rest had 
been man or monkey almost." 

Bnt thoogh Mrs.' Behn conld write in this fresh, pleasant 
vein, thon^h she had a keen eye for tnith and knew how to 
adom it with lively speech. that inner tnith whioh Lies in the 
facolty called imag^ation was scarcely known to her. The 
only öne of Jier tales that. spite all its defects, oau still bo 
read with entertainment. is that in which she inveuted least, 
and by far liie best portions of that storr are those that aro 
related as having come ander her special Observation. Indoed, 
"Oroonoko" can scarcely be called a novel; it is a Ivook of 
travels, and a most pictoresque one; a biography, and one 
both noble and traeic. We may doubt, indeed, tfie accnracy 
of some of Mrs. Hehn's statejnants; we cannot doubt the 
general troth of this lamentable history, which is told, more- 
over, with infinite vigour and spirit. 

" The King of (Sromantien was of himself a man of an 
hnndred and odd years old, and had no son, though ho had 
many beautifol black wi^es: for most certainly thero. are 
beanties that can charm of that colour. In his youngor years 
he had many gallant men too, lüs sons, thirtoen of whom died 
in battle, conquering when they feil; and he had only left 
him, for his successor, one grandchila, son of one of thoso 
dead victors, who, as soon as he could bear a bow in his band 
and a quiver at his back, was sent into the field to bo ti*ained 
ap by one of the oldest generals to war; where, from his 
natural inclination to anns and the occasions givon him, with 
the good conduct of the old general, he became, at tlie ago of 
seventeen, one of the most expert captains and bravest solaiers 
that ever saw the field of Mars : so that he was adored as tho 

wonder of all the world and the darlinff of the soldiers 

At the finishing ofthat war, which had continucd for two 
years, the prince came to court, wheie \vci\ia.dVvSÄ^'^\N^^^vv» 
mmib to^etber, &om the time of 1:ub bVxÄi "^^w: \»Q *^^^ ^"^ 
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seventeen; and 'twas amazing to imagine where it was he 
leamed so much humanity, or, to give Eis accomplishments a 
juster name) where 'twas he got tnat real greatoess of soul, 
those refined notions of true honour, that absolute generosity, 
and that softness that was capable of the highest passions of 
love and gallantrv, whose objects were almost continually 
fightmg men, or those mangled or dead, who heard no soitnds 
but those of war and groans. Some part of it we may attribute 
to the care of a Frenchman of wit and leaming, who, finding 
it turn to a very good account to be a sort of royal tutor to 
this young black, and perceiving him very ready, apt, and 
of apprehension, took a great pleasure to teach him morals, 
language, and science, and was for it extremely beloved and 
valued by him. Another reason was, he loved, when he 
came from war, to see all the English gentlemen that traded 
thither ; and did not only leam their language, but that of the 
Spaniards also, with whom he traded afterwards for slaves. 

"I have often seen and conversed with this great man, and 
been a witness to many of his mighty actions, and do assure 
my reader the most illustrious courts could not have produced 
a braver man, both for greatness of courage and mind; a 
judgment more solid, or wij^nore quick, and a conversation 
more quick and diverting. He knew almost as much as if he 
had read much ; he had heard of the late civil wars in Eng- 
land, and the deplorable death of our great monarch, and 
would discom^se of it with all the sense and abhorrence of the 
injustice imaginable. He had an^xtreme good and graceful 
mien , and all the civility of a well-bred , great man. He had 
nothing of barbarity in his nature , but in all points addressed 
himself as if his education had been in some European court. 

"This great and just character of Oroonoko gave me an 
extreme curiosity to see him, especially when I knew he spoke 
French and English, and that I could talk witti him. But 
thqugh I had heard so much of him, I was as greatly surprised 
when I saw him as if I had heard nothing of him; so beyond 
all report I found him. He came into the room, and addressed 
himself to me , and some other women , with the best grace in 
the World. He was pretty tall , but of a shape the most exact 
that can be fancied — the mostfamous statuary could not form 
the figure of a man more admirably tumed from head to foot. 
His face was not ofthat brown,rusty black which most ofthat 
natlon are, but of a perfect ebony , or po\\B\ied i^t . Hva eyes 
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werethe most awful that could be seen, and verv piercing; 
the white of them being like snow, as were bis teeth. His nose 
was rising and Boman, instead of African and flat; his mouth, 
the finest-shaped that could be seen — far from those great 
tomed lips which are so natural to the rest of the negroes. 
The whole proportion and air of his face was so noble and. 
exactlyformed, that, bating his colour, there could be nothing 
in nature more beautiful ^ agreeable , and handsome. There 
was no one ^ace wantmg that bears the Standard of true 
beanty. His nair came down to his Shoulders , by the aids of 
art, which was by pidling it out with a quill , and keeping it 
combed , of which ne toSt particular care. Nor did the per- 
fections of his mind come short ofthose of his person; for his 
discourse was admirable upon almost any subject, and who- 
ever had heard him speak would have been convinced of their 
errors, that all fine wit is confined to the white men, especially 
to those of Christendom, and would have confessed that Oroo- 
noko was as capable even of reigning well, and of governing 
as wisely, had as great a soul, as politic maxims, and was as 
sensible of power, as any prince civilized in the most refined 
schools of humanity, or tne most illustrious courts. 

"This prince, such asi have described him, whose soul 
and body were so admirably adomed, was as capable of love 
as 'twas possible for a brave and gallant man to be ; and in 
saying that, I have named the highest degree of love ; for sure 
great souls are most capable of that passion." 

The love of this romantic blacK feil on Imoinda, the 
beautifol daughter of a general who had died in saving Oroo- 
noko's life in battle. Their passion, however, was crossed by 
his grandfather, who, incensed at the preference Imoinda 
gave to Oroonoko over himself , sold her into slavery. The 
same fate befeil Oroonoko soon afterwards. An English 
captain^ of pleasing address, who came to purchase slaves on 
the A&ican coast, invited him and a hundred young black 
men on board his ship. The g[uests were treated to a sumptu- 
ous feast, plied with strong dnnks , then lured to the hatcnes, 
where they were no sooner confined and chained, than the 
ship, availing herseif of a fair and treacherous wind, sailed 
away. "Some have commended this act," says Mrs. Behn, 
"as Drave in the captain, but I will spare my sense of it, and 
leave it to my reader to judff e as he pleasea . It \na^ \i^ ^^^^ 
gneBsed in wbat manner the prince resented 1i)caÄ Vöö^^^^-» 

Bngiish Women of Leders, \ 
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tempei 

lii» Ku//ij|jatiiig fatii witb patlence. His power over the other 
%\vLWi*My wliOffiaidhimextraordinaiyrespect, hiBcourage, his 
tal<;iita , ana t)i<i MulUtn mood into wbich he feil, as he saw the 
liop4{» of hiH protiiiwid lih«rty delaycd from day to day, "gave 
MOIIM5 J<ialouHi<;» of hiin," says Mrs. Behn, "so that I was 
oMi'k«'«! hy MoifHj pcrsoiis who feared a mutiny to discourse 
trlih CufMor, und to giVe liim all tUc satisfaction I possibly 
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Gonld: they knew he and Clemene were scarce an hour in a 
day £rom my lodffin^s ; that they ate with me , and that I 
obliged them in all things I was capable. I entertained him 
withtheliyesof theltomans, and great men , whichcharmed 
him to my Company; and her with teaching her all the pretty 
works that I was mistress of , and telling her stories ofnuns, 
and endeavoorin^ to bring her to the knowledge of the true 
God; bntof alldiscourses, CsBsar liked that the worst, and 
would never be reconciled to our notions of the Trinity, of 
which he ever made a jest; it was a riddle, he said, would tum 
his brain to conceive, and one could not make him understand 
what Faith was. However^ these conversations failed not 
altog^ther so well to divert him , that he liked the Company of 
US women mnch above the men, for he could not drink, and he 
is but an 111 companion in that country that cannot. So that- 
obliging him to love us very well , we had all the liberty of 
Speech with him ; especially myself, whom he called his great 
mistress; and indeed my word would go a great way with 
him." 

Accordingly she tried what gentle argument and re- 
monstrance would do; but though she got £rom him a promise 
notto make any immedlate attempt at escape, it was given 
her '^ with an air impatient enough to make me know he would 
not be long in bondage ; and though he suffered only the name 
of a slave , and had nothing of the toil and labour of one , yet 
that was sufficient to render him uneasy ; and he had been too 
long idle, who used.to be always in action and in arms. He 
had a spirit all rough and fierce , and that could notbe tamed 
to lazy rest; and though all endeavours were used to exercise 
himself in such actions and sports as this world afforded^ as 
running, wrestling, pitching the bar, hunting and fishmg, 
chasing and killing tigers of a monstrous size , which this con- 
tinent affords in abundance, and wonderful snakes, suchas 
Alexander is reported to have encountered at the river of 
Amazons, and which Caesar took great delight to overcome — 
yet these were not actions great enough for his large soul, 
which was still panting after more renowned actions." 

At length , weary of waiting for liberty , he resolved upon 
flight: he took to the woods, with his wife and numerous 
slaves. Six hundred whites, headed by one Bvam, a man both 
cruel and base,followed and overtooktlicm. Mtex a. ^ivi^^ei-öXÄ 
eoeoanter; bi which Imoinda, fought by bis aide ^ Vi^a^^x ^ iot:- 
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saken by the other slaves, and tnisting in the promises of bis 
enemies, surrendered. He was at once taken and whipped 
with the greatest cruelty. He uttered not a moan, but en- 
dured bis fate with a sullen despair that promised revenge. 
She wbom he called bis great mistress found bim bleeding, 
laden with cbains, and suffering intolerable anguisb, from the 
Indian pepper whicb bad been barbarously rubbed into bis 
wounds. xie said little , but asked for her bands and tbose of 
her companions, and, taking tbem, he "protested never to lift 
up bis to do US any barm." Byam be refused to forgive. 
" Tberefore," said be, "for bis own safety , let bim speedily 
despatcbme; forif Icould despatcb myself I wouldnot, tili 
tbat justice were done to my injured person and the contempt 
of a soldier ; no, I would not kiU myself even after a wbipping, 
but will be content to live with tbat infamy, and be pointed at 
by every grinning slave, tili I bave completed my reyenffe, 
and tben you sbafl see tbat Oroonoko scoms to live witb me 
indignity tbat was put on Caesar." All we could do could get 
no more words from bim ; and we took care to bave bim put 
immediately into a bealing batb, to rid bim of bis pepper, and 
ordered a cbirurgeon to anoint bim witb a bealmg bahn, 
wbicb be suffered , and in some time be began to be able to 
walk and eat. But life witb bim bad a purpose, savage tbou^b 
not ignoble. Tbe lasb be resolved not to survive , and , if ne 
lived awbile, it was but to be revenged. Before be could 
attempt tbis, all be beld dear sbould be placedbeyond bazard. 
His wife and unbom cbild sbould not be tbe prey or tbe sport 
of tbe white man, and only one refuge, inviolate and sure, 
could be provide for botb. 

" Being able to walk, and, as be believed, fit for tbe execu- 
tion of bis great design , be begged Trefry to trust bim into 
the air, believing a walk woma do bim good, wbicb was 
granted bim ; and taking Imoinda witb bim , as he used to do 
m bis more bappy and calmer days, he led her up into a wood, 
wbere (after a thousand sighs and long gazing silently on her 
face, while tears gushed in spite of bim ftom bis eyes ,) be told 
her bis design : first, of killing her, and tben bis enemies , and 
next bimself, and the impossibility of escaping, and tberefore 
he told her the necessity of dying. He found tbe beroic wife 
faster pleadingfor death than be was to propose it, when she 
found bis fixedresolution , and, onberknees, besought bim 
not to leave her a prey to bis enemies. He grieved to death, 
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^et, pleased at her noble resolation, took her np, and, embrac- 
mg her with all the passion and languishment of a dying 
lover , drew his knife to kill this treasore of his soul , this plea- 
8iire of his eyes; while tears trickled down his cheeks, hers 
were smiling with joy she should die by so noble a hand, and 
be sent into her own coontry (for that is their notion of the 
nert world) by him she so tenderly loved in this." 

But when the deed is done, when his wife is dead, '^and 
past all retrieve, never more to bless him with her eyes and 
soft langoage ," Oroonoko's thirst for revenge dies in grief . 
He forgets mat he has been whipped, that he is a slave , that 
Byam, who betrayed him to his ignominy, that the mean 
wretcheswhoabettedhim, still live; weak, porposeless, he 
lies down by the dead and moums there , everv day growing 
weaker, tili he is traeked and discovered. There is great 
beauty and tendemess in this failure of a great and noble 
heart, overcome by love and sorrow on the very threshold of 
its revenge. It is one of those pathetic traits in which the 
masters of human natore delight; and if it be true, and it 
bears every aj^pearance of truth, again we mostl^raise Mrs. 
Beim for haym^ feit its beauty and preserved it. There 
indeed, in this £ne story at ieast, lay her stren^h ; she could 
feel the power and loveliness of truth ; she had the courage, 
too, totellitinallitshomeliness, and, sometimes, in all its 
horrible reality. But the rüder and more vigorous times in 
which she lived could endure the details of coarseness and of 
barbarity which common refinement forbids to ours. We 
will give the outlines of Oroonoko's death as she has told it, 
we dare not and cannot give all the particulars of his tragic 
end. Overtaken though lie was by his enemies , and sinkmg 
with faintness, he was not captured without desperate efforts. 

"TheEngush, takingadvantage by his weakness, cried 
out, 'Let US take him alive by all means.' He heard 'em, 
and, as if he had revived from a fainting, or a dream , he cried 
out, *No, gentlemen, you are deceived: you will find no 
more Caesars to be whipt ; no more find a faith in me ; feeble 
as YOU think me , I have streust yet left to secure me from a 
secondindignity.' 

"They swore all anew, and he only shook his head and 
beheld them with scom. Then they cried out, *Who will 
venture on this Single man? will nouody?^ TYie^ ^Xöq^^ä. 
cölent^ while Caesar repUed — 
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" * Fatal will be the attempt of the first adventurer, let hiin 
assure himself (and, at that word. held up bis knife in a 
menacing posture) : *look, ye, ye faithless crew,' said he, '*tis 
not my life I seek, nor am I afraid of dying' (and, at that 
word , cut a piece of flesh from his own throat and thre w it 
at *em) ; * yet still I would live , if I could , tili I had perfected 
myrevenge; but, oh, itcannotbe! I leel life gliaing from 
my eyes and heart : and if I make not haste , Ishall fall a 
victim to the shameful whip.' " 

Then inflicting on himself a fearfcd and mortal wound, 
which yet left him the power of killing one of his assailants, 
he was captured, taken back and tended tili he was well 
enough to suflfer a cruel and lingering death. When he was 
fastened to the stake , he tumed to the men that bound him 
and said, "My friends, am I to die or to be whipt? " 

They assured him he should not escape with a whipping. 
He smiled, and told them since it was so they need not tie 
him, "for he would stand fixed as a rock, and endure death so 
as to encourage them to die; but if you whip me," said he, 
" be sure you tie me fast." 

Then^asking his pipe to be liffhted, he surrendered himself 
to his tormentors, and died wimout uttering "a groan or a 
reproach." 

" Thus died this great man, worthy of a better fate , and 
a more sublime wit than mine to write nis praise ; yet, I hope, 
thereputationof mypen is considerable enough to make nis 
glorious name to survive to all ages, with that of the brave, 
the beautiful, and the constant Imoinda." 

A populär story, "Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave ," long 
was, botn in England and France. Soon after its appearance 
it was dramatized by Southern ; in his dedication of it he ex- 
pressed his surprise that, having so j^eat a command of the 
stage, Mrs. Behn "would bury ner ßivourite hero in a novel, 
when she might have revived him in the scene. She thought 
either that no actor could represent him , or she could not 
bear him represented : and I believe the last, when I remem- 
ber what I have heara from a friend of hers. that she always 
told his story more feelingly than she writ it. 

To that deep feeling of a great wrong inflicted on a noble 

nature, Mrs. Behn owed the power, the dignity, and the 

tendemeas with which she told the story of OroonoKo; and it 

/ff a noble thing and a rare gift to iee>\ t\ift toxtli mth auch 
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depth and keenness. Let us compare Oroonoko with the 
"Grand Cvrus," with the exquisite "Princessc de Cl^ves" it- 
self , we shall leel nothing there that comes so much home 
to our feelings, nothing that is so true of every time, as this 
story. Had Mademoiselle de Seuddry related it, for instance, 
how differently she would have told it. Aj)art from the digres- 
sions, the ingenious episodes, the delicate and graceful 
thonghts with which she would have indulged herseif, we may 
be sure that Oroonoko's complexion would have faded a few 
shades : he might have been unprisoned , persecuted , and put 
to death, but never whipped; indeed, he would have lived and 
died in the attitude of a well-bred man, and we should have 
cared very little about him. Madame de La Fayette's treat- 
ment would not have been very different; if this delicate 
searcher of woman's heart could have compelled herseif to 
treat so wild and traffic a story. It is very true that in the 
hands of either lady all the gross and offensive passages would 
have vanished; and that, had it issued from the pen of the 
latter, Oroonoko would still be a classic. But though Mrs. 
Behn's indelicacy was useless, and worse than useless, the 
saperfluous addition of a corrupt mind and vitiated taste — 
thongh her style was negligent, mcorrect, and often awkward, 
and she has no claim to the rank of a good or a great writer, 
she had two giffcs in which she farexcelled either of theFrench 
ladies — freshness and truth. "Oroonoko" is not a good 
book , but it is a vigorous , dramatic , and true story. True in 
every sense. The descriptions are bright, luxuriant, and 
pictoresque; the characters are rudely sketched, but with 
great power; the conversations are füll of life and spirit. Its 
rüde and careless strength made it worthy to be one of the 
first great works of English fiction. In some of the nobler 
attributes of all fiction it failed, but enough remained to mark 
the dawning of that great English school of passion and 
nature , of dramatic ana pathetic incident , which , though last 
arisen and slowly developed, has borrowed least and taught 
most. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

MiBS Fieldiiig—*' David Simple." 

Thbbe iB a long ^p between Aphra Behn and her suc- 
cessors in English nction. She was held as a feminine prodigy 
during the days of the Bestoration , and such another even me 
fertile reign of Queen Anne coold notyield. Englidh novels were 
still doabtfol and oncertain productions. They had assomed 
no definite form — Aphra Behn's tales have none — and 
though the finely drawn character of Sir Roger de Coverley in 
the *^ Spectator was in itself a revelation, anthors and pnblic 
were very slow to anderstand it. Swift and De Foe prodnced 
wonderful books, bat assaredly not novels. ^'Robinson 
Crusoe " and " Gulliver's Travels are unique ; but they could 
found no family, they could not become the parents of a tribe. 
Sir Roger de CJoverley, on the contrary , is eminenüy sugges- 
tive. Hiswhims, hisgentleness, hisunimportanceasanin- 
dividual , contrasting wiih the minuteness with which he is 
drawn, the afPectionate interestheexcites, although there is 
little or none of a story connected with hini , are all significant 
marks of the English novel. We may look in cotemporary 
French and English literature and find nothing like hun. It 
took man generations to paint man as he is. The attempt at 
anything uke fine individual painting is scarcely fifty years 
old in France. Up to that time the men and women of French 
novels have only a sort of social conventional truth. The 
wonderful G-il Blas himself gives us nothing of the quiet, 
homely, and gentle reality of the good old knight. His reality 
is that of adventurers, swindlers, actresses, ministers, and 
profli^ate nobles. It is never lovable. 

It IS perplexing that even in England the real meaning of 
Sir Roger de Ck)verley was so long not understood, or so slow 
to proouce any results. That so beautiful and promising an 
opening of the school that has shown the noble worth of man 
as man , was disregarded for years — so f ar as continuation 
goes — seems amazing. We , who are so much richer than 
our ancestors, yet value infinitely more than they did the least 
and faintest promise of a new vein. Scarcely has novelty ap- 
peared in fiction when eager competitors hasten to plunder 
and exhaust the rieh mine. It does not seem to have been so 
in tbc day3 wbcn Addison lived. The delicacy of Sir Roger 
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de Coverley was not even appreciated, for whenEnglishfiction 
fairly awoke , it was markea by much coarseness and no little 
rudeness. Richardson is moral . but he is not delicate or re- 
fined, and we must wait for Goldsmitli to find once more tbe 
tendemess, tiie grace, tbe quiet tbougb clear power of 
Addison. 

Women were passive enougb during tbis great cbange ; 
we cannot, witb trutb, ascribe to tbem an important part. Yet 
a part ibey bad , and a verj sienificant work , if it was not an 
influential one, was Sarab Fielding's long forgotten ^^ David 
Simple." 

Tbere are few persons, aequainted witb tbe literary bistory 
of tbe eißbteentb Century in England, wbo are not also fa- 
miliär witb tbe name of Sarab I^elding. Sbe was a populär 
anthoress in ber own day — sbe was a friend of Ricbardson, 
and tbe sister of England's greatest novelist. Her "David 
Simple" was so far esteemed as to be attributed to berbrotber, 
wbo denied tbe autborsbip in bis preface to tbesecondedition ; 
and sixty years ago , wnen it bad been publisbed more tban 
balf a Century , it was still a favourite witb tbe public, and tbe 
author's claim to fame. Wbo reads it now? — wbo even bas 
read it? Yet it is not witbout merit; parts of it can still be 
read witb amusement, and it is impossible to rise from tbe 

gerosal of tbe wbole work witbout feeling tbe conviction tbat 
aräh Fielding was not unwortby tbe relationsbip sbe beld to 
ber illnstrions brotber, and tbougb not an excellent novelist, 
was ceitiunly a woman of remarkable abilities. Her life, bow- 
ever, bas passed, and left as little to record as ber literary pro- 
docnons: a few dates will sum up wbat we know of tbe mty- 
four years of ber ezistence. 

Sarab Fielding, bom in 1714, died at Batb in 1768. Sbe 
was tbe friend oiKicbardson, and some of ber letters are in- 
cluded in bis correspondence, not far from tbe be^ging epistle 
of poor, starving Laetitia Pilongton; we also find ber alluded 
to by Jobnson. 

Fielding corrected part of "David Simple," and Miss 
Collier assisted ber in anotber work, tbe "Gry." Hertrans- 
lation of Xenopbon's "Memorabilia" is also supposed to bave 
been corrected by Harris. A free, genuine, independent 
writer, like Miss Bumey or Mrs. Smith, Miss Fielding was not. 
Yet her merit, tbougb it may bave beenlim\teÖL\iy yok^^t^j^^V 
education^is elear enough to entitle her to eouiQ o.oii^Y'^^x^^vycL« 
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In her own circle she was thought highlv of, and , spite the 
adoration in which Bichardson lived, he round some literary 
regard to spare — for of personal liking he was more generous 
— for the sister of his great Opponent. Like all the ladies of 
his little coteriey Miss Fielding worshipped the father of 
Clarissa. 

"You cannot imagine the pleasure Miss Collier and I 
enjoyed at the receipt of your kind epistles," she writes to him 
onee. " We were at dinner with a Mc, hcec^ hoc man, who said, 
* Well, I do wonder Mr. Richardson will be troublea with such 
süly women;^ on which we thought to ourselves (though we 
did not care to say it) , if Mr. Richardson will bear us , and not 
think US impertinent in pursuing the pleasure of his corre- 
spondence, we don't care inhowmany lan^ages you fancy 
you despise us." Then the zeal with which , when he wants 
an amanuensis, she presses her Services and claims the honour 
of making the great JRichardson's pen her master. Five or six 
in the morning would not have deterred her. What a pleasant 
surprise to have found, as she says, "All my thoughts 
strengthened, and my words flow into an easv and nervous 
style ; never did I so much wish for it as in this daring attempt 
ofmentioning Clarissa; but when I read of her, I am all Sensa- 
tion : my heart glows — I am overwhelmed — my only vent is 
tears." 

Richardson could bear a wonderful amountof incense: he 
could retum it too , but in a moderate degree. Miss Fieldinff 
was his much-esteemed Sally , the author of "David Simple. 
"What a knowledge of the human heart!" he exclaims, in 
this gentle interchange of admiration. "Well might a critical 
iudge of writing say , as he did to me , that your late brother's 
knowledge of it was not (fine writer as he Was) comparable to 
yours. His was but as the knowledce of the outside of a clock- 
work machine, while yours was mat of all the flner Springs 
and movements of the inside." 

The public, however, did not ratify in its füll extent this 
favourable opinion. Miss Fielding was thought highly of ; 
she was one of those ladies who may have sat m the grotto at 
North End with Miss Mulso (afterwärds Mrs. Chapone), Miss 
Prescott, Mulso, and Duncombe: whilst Richardson read " Sir 
Charles Grandison," and Miss Highmore , taking her pencil, 
sJtetched the groups ; but her greatest reputation was within 
^e JImits of that coierte, and the Bttougest «Konfirmation of 
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Bichardson's fayourable estimate is the denial of authorship 
we have already mentioned, and which Fielding thought him- 
self obUged to give tiie public. Three quarters of a Century 
had elapsed since Aphra Behn had publisned her "Oroonoko," 
so fresh and vigorous with all its rudeness, when Miss Fielding 
produced her "David Simple," in 1744, or, to give the title in 

THE 

ADVENTÜBE8 

OP 

DAVID simple: 

CONTAININO 

AN ACCOUNT OP HIS TRAVELS 

THROÜGH THE 

CITIE8 OP LONDON AND 

WE8TMINSTEB 

IN THE SEABCH OP 

A BEAL PBIEND 

BY A LADY. 

Some of the most remarkable works of fiction in £nglish 
and foreign literature had been published during the interval, 
but not those which have given the modern novel its peculiar 
form. Bichardson's career was but in its dawn; Fielding 
had only produced his miscellanies and his "Joseph Andrews 
when it appeared: Goldsmith's " Vicar" did not see the light 
for years, and Miss Bumey was only sixteen when Sarah 
Fielding died. Thus "David Simple exhibits all the pecu- 
liarities of a yet unformed school, and in that respectitis a 
very curious study. There is a constant struggle going on 
between narrative and dialogue , without either being able to 
find its right place ; we never know exactly what we are read- 
ing, — a sketch of characters or a story. The title implies 
that this work, published in 1744, belongs to the Gil Blas or 
Picaresca schooi , and shows us how that school could be per- 
verted from its first entertaining and instructive character to 
tiiat which suits it least — sentimental morality. The adven- 
tures of a bold, unscrupulous young fellow, who learns ex- 
perience by having been the dupe of knaves, and who is taught 
now to flatter by beholding the foUy of the wise and the ^ea.t^ 
who puflhes himself up irom the lowest to t\ie\]i^^«X.x«X!^^^ <ö?1 
tmetjr, and eveiywbere finds the sanie m^^ wi'Öl^^ ^«ssä 
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weaknesseSjbecauseeverywhere he finds men; whohasnoneed 
to satirize what he sees, but merely to relate it — for there are 
truths more bitter than satire ; aud who , as he passes through 
the various grades of human life, sketches foibles, absurdities, 
and characters with a light but pitiless pen, sparing none, 
himself least of all — the adventures of such a man may not be 
decorous, but^unless badly told, they are sure to be irresistibly 
amusmg. 

But when a sober and sad young gentleman, with respect- 
able means, no ambition, and a few disappointments, travels 
through a large city in search of a real mend — when this is 
his object in ufe, and the subject of anarrative, the want of 
reality in his purpose, and the monotony of his pursuit, 
greatlydetractfrom the entertainingcharacterof thePicaresca 
school, whilst its fundamental deiect — the want of a deep 
personal interest — remains. No doubt Miss Fielding wished 
to write a moral book, but the Picaresca school does not deal 
with morality, it deals with truth. It is not a school in which 
women can ever hope to shine , for it requires a good deal 
more than the intuitive knowledge of human riature which 
every novelist must possess. It exacts close and accurate 
knowledge of the world*s evil ways, and though these need 
not be shown , they must be known ; purity must be proved in 
theselection, not in the ignorance , ofthose sad reauties; for 
it is a trite truth , that to treat parts of a subject well a writer 
must be master of the whole. 

To this deficiency, which she must have feit in herseif, we 
may attribute the somewhat perplexed character of Miss 
Fielding's novel. It is not Gril filas throughout, nor is it yet 
a modern story of passion or domestic life. It is in two 
yolumes , and each volume is unlike the other in construction 
and incident. We have sketches of character in the first : 
these are dropped in the second , and we get romantic and 
melancholy episodes instead. Satirical power is that, how- 
ever, which üves longest, and strictures on human natura 
keep a stron^er hold on public favour than the most pathetic 
histories. What made our forefathers laugh keeps the same 
power over us, but not in an equal degree that which made 
themweep. Human sorrows are unchangeable , but the gift 
of delineating them seems subject to the most subtle and 
evBnescent laws. It is especially in all that is pathetic, tender, 
and delicate that we feel the chaagea^ ytIuäIi w^lin^ and taste 
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have rendered imperative in languago ; it is in these that we 
tolerate least any deviation from our own Standard , and are 
most ofPended by those faults of taste which one age en- 
courages and the next condemns. If, however, Mr. ßavid's 
perplexities and misadventures would be found much more 
entertaining by a modern reader than the passages in which 
thesorrows of Cynthia, Camilla, and Isabella are narrated, 
the stories of these ladies certainly displaymuch ofthat power 
of character which is the great merit of the whole book, which 
caused it to be attributed to Fielding himself , and which , in 
his preface, he praised so highly, though disclaiming all 
share in the merit of the Performance. 

"As so many worthy persons have , I am told , ascribed 
the honour of this Performance to me , they will not be sur- 
prised at seeing my name to this preface ; nor am I very in- 
sincere when I call it an honour, for if the authors of the age 
are amongst the number of those who have conferred it upon 
me, I know very few of them to whom I shall retum the com- 
pliment of such a suspicion." Then, alludinc briefly to the 
faults of style into which want of habit had led Miss iielding, 
he proceeds to say somewhat sharply : 

"And as the faults of this work want very little excuse , so 
its beauties want as little recommendation, though I will not 
say but they may sometimes stand in need of bemg pointed 
out to Üie generality of readers. For as the merit of this work 
consists in a vast penetration into human nature , a deep and 

Erofound diseemment of all the mazes, windings, and la- 
yrinths which perplex the heart of man to such a degree that 
he is himself offen incapable of seeing through them — and as 
this is the greatest, noblest, and rarest.of all the talents 
which constitute a genius, so a much larger share of this 
talent is necessarv even to recognize these discoveries when 
they are laid berore us than faus to the share of a common 
reader." 

If , however, as Fielding proceeds to assert,- the characters 
in "David Simple" were pronounced , by "one of the greatest 
men of the age," to have been "as wonderfully drawn by the 
writer as Äey were by nature herseif," Miss Fielding need 
not complain of not having been sufBciently appreciated by 
her contemporaries, even though a colder posterity did not 
ratify the verdict. Had this power of de\iu^a.tm^c)aax^^\Rx^ 
whidb ßbe certainly possessed in no orödnary ^^^^^ ^ \i^«ö- 
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eoncentrated on one or two principal characters, and made 
to beax more directly on the story, instead of being dis- 
seminated on insignincant individuals and leading to unim- 
portant events, the result would, we think, have beenvery 
different. 

This particular faculty of giving everyindividual in a story 
a definito existence, whoUy distinct from bis or her import- 
ance , is indeed one of the most remarkable qualities of the 
modern and especially the Enfflish novel, where the human 
being is ahnost invariably lord of circumstances; but it is 
subject to some stringent laws — the secondary characters 
must not be better drawn or at fflreater length than the more 
important ones. This was Miss l^ielding's error. She did not 
seem to know on what and on whom she should direct her 
strength. "David Simple" has all the perplexity and the 
confiSion of the two schools that evidentfy dividea the mind 
of the author. The English school was only beginning , the 
Picaresca was in its decline, but both had not yet separated 
for ever. Bv temperament Miss Fielding belongea to the 
English — that school where character is everything, where 
incident is only used to develope character, where the human 
heart is probed in all its depths andfoUowedinallitswindings. 
A grand school, whether its disciples be the humourists or 
the more searching investigators of human motive , but not 
always an agreeable one, and therefore requiring, in no 
ordinarjr degree, the gift of concentration. With all their 
wide diflPerences, Fielding and ßichardson were both its 
zealous disciples. 

It is not character that rules in the Picaresca school, 
it is lively, amusing incident, as shown in the manners, 
the follies, the vices of men. It is essentiaily a southem, 
extemal school. It has a clear vision, but little depth; 
sagacity to see, little or none to divine. The visible is 
everything to it, and to the men and women who move 
within it. And according to the teaching^of that school , want 
of natural discrimination made Sarah Fielding write. She 
had not the gift it requires: character keenly and lightly 
drawn, incident ever varied and ever entertaining, breadtn 
instead ofthat melancholy depth which leaves not a mystery 
unveiled. Belonging to one school and writing in the other, 
she could not but fail, if not for the day, at least for the 
future. And tJm pcrhaps showa wa moie clearly than any- 
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thing that she came short of genius; that almost imconscious 
instinct, which leads great minds in the path best calculated 
to Show their ^eatness , was wanting in her. 

Stripped of its complications , the story of "David Simple " 
iseasily told. Two brothers, David and Daniel Simpfe — 
one generous and good, the other selfish and base — are 
hneSy introduöed to us in their childhood. Their friendship 
and Union suffer no abatement tili old Mr. Simple's death, 
when Daniel, having substituted a foreed will for that left by 
his father in favour of his eider son , oecomes master of the 
property , and treats David with such iiisolence and harshness 
that he is compelled to leave the house. DanieFs villainy, 
however, is soon discovered; David is restored to his rights, 
and pining for another friend, to replace the treacherous one 
he has lost, he goes about from lodging to lodging in search 
of one — sometimes he falls in with a mistress , sometimes he 
meets withmen of wit, in whomhe also hopes to find fidelity 
and tendemess. He is ever baffled, until Valentine and 
Camilla, a young man and his sister, whom he relieves in 
the height of their distress, show him that the blcssings of 
friendship and love are not beyond human reach. 

Such subjects are apt to be too sweet and to cloy on the 

galate; against this inconvenience , however, Miss Fielding 
ad a safeguard in a sarcastic tum which frequently reminds 
one of her brother. As, for instance, the keen and bitter 
remark which concludes one of the early chapters, when the 
aathor informs us that she will leave poor betrayed David to 
his sufferings, "lest it should be thought," she Jdndly adds, 
"I am so Ignorant of the world as not to know the proper time 
of forsaking people." 

To Davia, however, we retum with prosperity, and we 
accomjsany him in his search for a friend, which, with singular 
discretion, begins at the Exchange, this being, evidently, 
the place where firiends are most abundant, and most easily 
discovered. After narrowly escaping being plundered , David 
is informed that one of the individuals who had attempted to 
impose ujson him is a good man. 

"David seemed surprised at that epithet, and asked, how 
it was possible a fellow whom he had just catched in such a 
piece of villainy could be called a good man? At which words 
the other , witn a sneer at his foUy , told him. \iei Tiv^^\i\.>öci»X.\vfc 
was worth aplumb. Perhapa he miglxt uot\xaOi^x§.\.^\Ä^^\. 
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neither (for he began to take him for a fool) , but he meant by 
aplumb, 100,000/." 

This sort of satire, however, is better suited to an essay 
than to a story, and would be more effective in the "Spec- 
tator " than in a novel. David*s adventure with the jeweUer's 
daughter is of a more practica! cast. On leaving the Ex- 
change, he meets with a jeweller, a Mr. Johnson, who asks 
him home to dine ; he is Struck with the beauty and gentleness 
of his hosfs younger dauffhter; the father perceives the im- 
pression she nas produced, and, willing to secure a comfort- 
able son-in-law, ne invites David to stay some time with Mm. 
The young man accepts, and is soon convinced that the 
fpiend he is seeking for is to be found in a wife. He pays his 
addresses, becomes an accepted suitor, and would soon be a 
happy husband , but for an imlucky contingencj. A wealthy 
old man sees Miss Nancy Johnson, takes a violenf fäncy to 
her, and offers to have her on any terms. Her father im- 
mediately desires her to accept this second suitor, and discard 
the first. Miss Nancy rushes up to her room in a transport of 

Srief , and imparts this unexpected sorrow to her friend , Miss 
etty. This young lady, who has an eye to the rieh old 
gentleman, assures her "she should think it no manner of sin 
to disobey a father who imposed such unreasonable com- 
mands upon her." 

Miss Nancy *s reply is frank at least: 
"Oh! my dear, you quite mistake my case; I am not 
troublinff my head either about the sin or my father, but the 
heiffht of my distress lies in not knowing my own mlnd; if I 
could once nnd that out, I should be easy enough. I am so 
divided by the desire of riches on the one hand, andby my 
honour and the man I like on the other, that there is such a 



and 



struegle in my mind I am almost distracted." 

Miss Betty upbraids her with an "oh! ^e, child, 
recoDomaends constancy ; but Miss Nancy f eelingly teils her, 
"At what a rate you run on ! 'Tis easy to talk, but if you was 
in my place you can*t teil what you would feel!" and she 
laments that this good oflfer did not come first . before she 
liked poor David, and when she only received nim because 
her father bid her, and she thought him a good match. Her 
perplexity ends, so far as it can end, hj resolving to let David 
Idow her father's commands, and with the strongest hope 
^at he ßball sei her at liberty , and aMo^ \v«t to tiq a rieh 
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woman, whilst his own heart is breakiu^. David, who has 
imfortimatelj overheard the dialogue between Miss Betty 
and Miss Nancy, goes back to his o^vn room, where "love, 
rage, despair, and contempt alternately took possession of 
hifi mind, and, raving like a madman, 'Mie repcated all the 
satires he could remembcr on women, all suitable to his prc- 
sent thoughts, which is no great wonder, as most probably 
they were writ by men in circumstances not very differeut 
&om bis." 

Tendemess, however, so far prcvails over resentment, 
ihat, wiihout reproaching his mercenary mistress, he parts 
from her on the nrst hint, and leaves the housc at once. His 
departure immediately makes Miss Nancy discover her own 
ifund, and she is distracted for the loss of her lover. This 
useless grief soon subsides, and she becomes the wifc of her 
aged adoter. 

This ineident is shown with sufficient skill, and with a 
certain amoimt of graphic power, thongh that is not Miss 
Fielding' 8 forte; but we think much less of it than of thefol- 
lowing shrewd and excellent remarks , which , thongh written 
more than a Century a^o , have not yet been sufficiently feit 
and applied in the world of fiction: — 

"I hope to be excused by those gentlemen who are quite 
sure they have found one woman who is a perfect an^el, and 
that all the rest are perfect devils , for drawing the cnaracter 
of a woman who was neither — for Miss Nancy Johnson was 
very good-humoured, had a great deal of softncss , and had no 
alloy to these good qualities, but a great share of vanity, with 
some small spices of envy , which must always accompany it. 
And I make no matter of doubt, but if she had not met with 
this temptation she would have made a very affectionate wife 
to the man who loved her — he would have thought himself 
extremely happy, with a perfect assurance that nothing could 
have temptea ner to abandon him. And when she had had 
the expenence, what it was to be constantly beloved by a man 
of Mr. Simple*s goodness of heart, she would have exulted in 
her own happiness, and been the first to have blamed any 
otiher woman for giving up the pleasure of having the man she 
loved for any advantage of fortune, and would have thought 
it utterly impossible for her ever to have been tempted to such 
an action, which theu might possibly have a^p^«öc^^^sl^^ 
most dJLBhonoüTable light: for to talk of a tettv^\.%.>s^Wi ^\. ^ 
Btifilüh Women of Leiters . % 
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distance and to feel it present are two such very different 
things, that everybody can resist the one, and very few people 
theother." 

In this judiciouB and indulgent discrimination of human 
weakness lies Miss Fielding's excellence ; but we must not ask 
her to shew it in action — she can analyze shrewdly , but ehe 
can scarcely be said to paint well. Inexperience , or want of 
natural power, continually betray her most praiseworthy 
efforts, and she would certainly have made a much better 
essayist than novel-writer. 

We doubt if self-deception has ever been more nicely 
analyzed than in the following speech of Mr. Orgueil to 
David: 

" Whenever I hear a man express an uncommon detesta- 
tion of any one criminal action, 1 always suspect he is gnilty 
of it himself. It is what I have often reflected on, and I 
believe men think, by exclaiming against any particular vice, 
to blind the world , and make them imaeine it impossible they 
should have a fault against which all their satire seems to be 
pointed; or, perhaps, as most men take a great deal of pains 
to flatter themselves , they continually endeavour , by giving 
things false names, to impose on their own understandlngs, 
tili at last they prevail so far with their own good nature^ 
as to think they are entirely exempt from those very falHngs 
they are most addicted to." 

This is excellent, but much better is what foUows: 

"But still there remain some suspicions that other people, 
who are not capable oi distinguishing things so nicely j will think 
they have those faults of which their actions ^ve such strong 
indications. Therefore they resolve to try if a few words, 
which do not cost them much, will clear them in the opinion of 
the world." 

Mr. Orgueil himself is an instance in point. David 
wearies of nis Company, and takes up with Mr. Spatter, of 
whom it is a pity that we have so little , for he is one of the 
best-drawn characters in the book. 

He introduces David to the whist-players , whose Import- 
ance then appears to have been great — takes him at four 
o*clock to the playhouse , where they have the pleasure of 
seeine a play damned , chiefly by the author's Mends — then 
introauces mm into a critical society, where dramatic matters 
sre diacußaed by authoritative iadiea — a&dfin&llY takes him 
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to a tavem, where one of the wits talks for thrce pages, and 
only Btops when Ms brcath falls him. Aiixious to make hlm 
acquainted with every aspect of society^ Mr. Spatter promiscs 
to show bis frlend the Nobodies — that is to say : 

" A number of figures of men, wLom he knew not how to 
give any other denomiiifätion to — but if he would saunter with 
nim £rom coffee-house to coffee-house, and into St. James's 
Park, which are places they much haunt, he would shew him 
great numbers ot them. He need not be afraid of them, for 
althoiigh there was no ffood in them, yet they were perfectly 
inoffensive. They woiüd talk for ever, and say nothing — 
were always in motion , yet could not properly be said ever to 
aet. They have neither wit nor sense of any kiud, and yet, as 
they have no passions, they are seldom guilty of so many 
indiscretions as other mea; the only thing mey can be said to 
have is pride , and the only way to find that out is by a strut in 
their gait — something resembling that of the i)eacock, which 
showB they are conscious, if they can be said to have any 
consciousness, of their own dignity." 

The two friends go forth, and meet with " whole Clusters" 
of ihese creatures, and David coming home at night gravely 
informs bis companion that he thinks mem quite harmless. 

"*They certainly were created for some wise purpose,' 
he kindly adds; Hhey might perhaps, like cyphers m an 
account, be of great use in the whole, tho' it was not tobe 
found out by the narrow sight of ig^norant mortals.' Spatter 
made no otner answer but oy uttering the word 'Fools with 
some eamestness; a monosyllable he always chose to pro- 
noonce before he went to bed, insomuch that it was thought, 
by some who knew him, he could not sleep without it." 

This habit of constant detraction considerably lowers him 
in David's mind, and contrasts most unfavourably with Mr. 
Yamish's unfailing good-nature ; this, indeed, Spatter holds 
very cheap. 

"I am confident," he declares, "that he has none ofthose 
sensationB which arise from good-nature ; for if the best friend 
he had was in ever so deplorable a Situation, I don't say he 
would do nothing to relieve him, but he would go on in his 
good-humoured way and feel no uneasiness from anything he 
Buffered. This I say only to show you how desirous I am of 
placing thin^ in tiie most favourable light*, iox itiÄX^^^t isq 
opinion^ he j» §o despicMe a fellow as tole».^«^^^^^'^^^'^' 
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tinual hypocrisy, and afiPects all that complaisance only to 
deceive mankind. Andasheianofool, he may thiak deeply 
enough to know that the praismg of people for what tney 
don't deserve is the surest waj of making them contemptible, 
and leadmg others into the thinking of their faults." 

This manner of placing things in a favourable light is not 
peculiar to Mr. Spatter; it startles David Simple, bnt Mr. 
Spatter settles the matter by proclaiming himself of a most 
vindictive temper. 

'^I think," he declares, ^Hhere is nothing so pleasant as 
revenge ; I would pursue a man who had injured me to the 
very brink of life. I know it would be impossible for me ever 
to forgive him ; and I would have him live only that I might 
have the pleasure of seeing him miserable." 

David was amazed at this, and said, 

"Pray, sir, consider, as you are a Christian, you cannot 
act in that manner." 

Spatter replied, "he was sorry it was against the rules of 
Christianity, out he could not help his temper." 

On this declaration he goes to bed and sleeps soundly, 
whilst David, thinking him a perfect demon, cannot close his 
eyes all night, and hastily leaves him the next moming with- 
out the ceremony of an adieu. But Mr. Spatter is as great an 
impostor as the rest. Yamish assures David that his ill- 
nature dwells in his tongue, and that spite his liberality in 
dealing out the words "fool" and "knave," he is the best- 
natured creature living. As to his professions of revenge, 
they are all false and hollow, this being a passion Mr. Spatter 
is incapable of feeling. 

The same delicate discrimination is shown in the charac- 
ters of Corinna*s six lovers. We have the man of sense who 
"talked with great judgment on every subjeet he happened 
to fall upon; but he had not leamed that most usera^fesson 
of reducmg his knowledge to practice ; and whilst everybody 
was suspecting him , and guarding against those very deep 
designs they fancied he was forming, he, who in reabty was 
verv credulous, constantly feil into the snares of people who 
had not half his understanding." 

Whilst the name of too much art undoes this gentleman, a 
fool, thanks tohis foUy, passes fora "verysilly fellow, but 
one who had no härm in hun. Whereas, in reality, he spent 
his whole time iu laying plots whlch way he might do most 
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mischief .... and as his capacity was exactly suited to the 
comprehension and management of trifles, he orfcen succeeded 
m bis pernicious schemes better than a man of sense could 
bave done ... I actually knew of several instances of his 
deceiving and imposing on people in the most egregious 
manner, onlj because they could not suspect such a head as 
his of forming any schemes ; but if ever there was a visible 
proof that he had done any mischief, then the artfiil man 
(tbough jgerhaps he had never known anything of the matter) 
had set him on, and it was a thousand pities the poor innocent 
creature should thus be made a tool of another's villainy, for 
he certainly coold never have thought of it himself." 

As nicely contrasted are the man who, by sympathizing 
with every sorrow and troubling himself with none, eams the 
name of good-natured, and the morose-tempered man, whose 
heart overflows with kindness for which he gets no credit. 
The impulsive man, who damages every cause by bis vehe- 
mence, who is of a very forgiving temper, "but the worst is he 
forgives himself with fall as inuch ease as he does another ;" 
and his op^osite, the hesitating man. who never knows how to 
make up ms mind until the moment lor action has gone by, — 
are drawn with the same penetrating power; but all these 
delicate sketches lead to nothing, and that power is least 
flhown where it is most wanted — in the character of the 
hero. 

It is difficult to conceive a more apathetic person than 
David Simple in all excepting a moral sensitiveness to ri^ht 
and wrong. After the first agony he experiences on learmng 
his brother's treachery, he tmnks no more of him ; he bears 
wiih Ihe same stoicism Miss Nancy Johnson's inconstancy. 
He also falls in love with stränge facility for one of a tum so 
Berious. His second passion is for Cynthia, a young lady 
who , after being hatea in her family as a wit , is insulted as a 
fool by her patroness. David takes her from this painful posi- 
tion, and as she has beauty, virtue, and discretion, he conceives 
the moßt reasonable love for her; but Cynthia's aflPections 
being fized elsewhere, she hastily parts from him, and he 
bears the Separation with j)erfect calmness. 

His final love for Camilla is certainly more fervent, but 
we have no development of passion ; it was not the fashion 
yet, and more was left then to the reader'a mag^m^Vvwi m^ö^aJi. 
teapect, l^an now, CamiJIa herself, t\iou^a -^^^^aiv« V^"«^ 
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chiefly through her own narrative of her sufferings, is drawn 
witbi great delicacy. The generous girl, who*. free from 
jealousy, loves her beautiful stepmother for her lather's sake 
— and the cold, perfidious Livia, who rums her step-children, 
not from aversion, but because her interest and theirs are 
incompatible, — are painted with the nicest skill, and yet with 
that indulgence which we already saw mMiss Johnson's story. 
We feel as Camilla, her victhn acknowledges, that Livia's 
long deceit on her husband retorts on herseif. She has so 
long tried to persuade him that his children are her enemies 
that she becomes convinced they are so. Opportraiity, too, 
makes her worse than she intended to be. She is drawn into 
actions she never contemplated, and her husband's goodness 
and greatness of mind make him a readier pf ey. It is hard 
for him to believe her unworthy, since he loves her, and tte 
man who loves a woman justifies her intnitively, were it but to 
prove his own judgment. 

And yet, with all its nice distinctions and searching 
analysis, the episode of Camilla's and Valentine's troubles is 
not a fortunate one. Livia stoops to infamy which no writer 
of fiction would now venture to introduce m a novel; and in 
other parts of the work there are traits of coarseness which, 
occurrmg as they do in a strictly moral story, and without tiie 
least indelicate Intention on the part of the author, remind us 
significantly of manners we no longer acknowledge ; we must 
not heed them, they are but the inexorable marks of Time — 
Time which has set its fatal seal on all that Sarah Fielding 
wrote. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Madame D^Arblay. 

The wealthy MacBumeys, of Shropshire, who could pro- 
bably claim descent from the Irish Byrnes, of Wicklow. 
were the ancestors of Frances Burney. The lar^e landed 
property of the family was all gone, however, long before she 
was bom. Her grandiather, James, ran away with an aotress, 
was cut off with a Shilling, dropped his Irish Mac, and became 

Sortrait-painter at Chester ; whilst his more favoured brother, 
osei)h, tumed dancing-master, after squandering a noble 
Inberitance, James had a son, Charlefs Ewmey^ who wrote a 
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history of music, and whose daughter, Frances, will long be 
remembered as the first English authoress of real celebrity. 

She was bom at Lynn Kegis, of whicL her f ather was then 
Organist, on the 13th of June, 1752, and she died in 1840, 
bayinff in the course of her long life produeed but four novels, 
thou^h leaving behind her a great name. 

Her father, Dr. Bumey, was an author and au agreeable 
man. Frances, his second daughter, was a shy, demure, 
grave little creature, whom the friends of the family called 
"theoldlady," who beneath that solemn exterior concealed, 
not merely an unusual amount of talent, but an exquisite 
sense of the ridiculous, and a rare and penetrating knowledge 
of charaeter. Her father relates that " she used, after having 
ßeen a play in Mrs. Garrick's box, to take the actors off, ana 
compose Speeches for their characters, for she could not read 
ihem." But this gift was kept for private enjoyment; con- 
Btitutional shyness would not allow of its being displayed in 
public, and poor little Frances, who did not knowr her letters 
at eight, had another name besides that of "the old lady " — 
she was called "the little duuce." Her mother, indeeci, de- 
clared "that she had no fear about Fanny," but this kind, 
clear-sighted friend died whilst Fanny was still young, and 
tiie child grewinto girlhood with few advanta^esof education. 
Self-educated she appears to have been in the best sense of 
the Word ; for whilst her mother read Pope's works and Pitt's 
^neid with her eldest daughter Esther, Fanny sat by and 
listened, and leamt by heaxt the passages which her sister 
recited« — 

^--^In 1760 Dr. Bumey retumed to London , and took a house 
in Poland Street. The foUowing year he lost his wife. His 
son James, afterwards Admiral Bumey, was then a midshi]^- 
man; Charles was sentto the Charterhouse School, and of his 
four daughters, two, Esther and Susannah, were sent to school 
in Paris, where they spent two years; Frances was kept at 
home. She was passionately attached to her grandmothcr , a 
Catholic, and Dr. Bumey thought it dangerous for her religion 
to send ner to so catholic a country as France. In England 
Bhe remained educating herseif, her father was too busy to 
mind her much ; but listening to his guests did something. for 
they were amongst the most agreeable and lively wits oi the 
day, and reading freely from his large library diamoxe., 

Frances Bwney was about fifteeu w\ieTi \iex ^ysXäx^ t^- 
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tumed from France. One of them, Susannah, amused herseif 
in writing a comparative account oi Esther and Frances, that 
has been preserved. Esther she describes as a gay, witty, and 
lively girl. Fanny 's attributes are "sense, sensibility, and 
bashfulness:, and even a degree of prudery." What she was 
then she remained. Demure and grave beyond her years she 
always had been ; the future author of "Evelina ," and writer 
ofthe "Diary," appears in that anecdote of the wig, related 
by her father. 

When Fanny was ten years old , she and her sisters played 
with the children of a "hair merchant," their neighbour in 
Poland Street. A garden at the back of the house was the 
playground, and wigs were the plavthings. One of these, 
value ten guineas , feil into a tub oi water and was ruined. 
The hair merchant was very angry. 

"What signifies talking so much about an accident?" said 
Fanny. "The wig is wet, to be sure; and the wig was a 

food wig, to be sure ; but 'tis of no use to speak of it any more, 
ecause whaCs done can't be undone." 

This juvenile speech is very characteristic of the cold phi- 
losophy Miss Burney afterwards expounded in her writinffs. 
She oegan early, for she could scarcely hold a pen when me 
first attempted composition. At fifteen she began her Jour- 
nal. The opening hnes teil us tiie purpose of this reeord : 

**To have some account of my thoughts, manners, ac- 
quaintance, and actions, when the hour arrives at which 
tune is more nimble than memory, is the roason which induces 
me to keep a Journal — a Journal in which I must confess my 
every thonght , must open my whole heart." 

Had the earlj girfish years of Miss Burney's diary been 
published, we might have some insight into her feelings as a 
young author; as it is, we only know that, about the time 
this Journal began to be kept, Dr. Burney married a^ain , and 
that Mrs. Burney soon suspected her young step-oaughter's 
scribbling propensities. Fanny was watchea, or, more 
properly speakmg, observed; ner retiring to comers and 
secludedplaces was rightly interpreted , and clear hints were 
dropped m her hearing , hmts not to be misunderstood , of the 
impropriety there was in young ladies tuming novel writers. 

A sense of duty, may be, too, a fear of detection, operated 
on Fanny. In the presence of .her only confidant , Susannsdi, 
who wept at the sacrifice, she bumed all she had written; even 
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a long tale, the "History of Caroline Eveleyn," the mother of 
Evelina , did not escape. But the card-table is not more peri- 
Ions to the gambler than the pen to the hand that has once 
indulged itself with its use. The joumal was not enouch : it 
coold not relieve the mind that had told Caroline Eveleyn's 
stoiy, and that now perplexed itself with the fate of Caroüne's 
daughter. What muBt become of her, poor thin^, between 
the two social extremes of her birth — between elegance on 
oneside, and vulgarity on the other? Miss Bumey's mind 
was just the mind to enjoy the absurdity of such a position, 
even as hers was the talent to paint it in its true light. Evelina 
was composed, and at length written; at length is, indeed, 
the proper phrase to use , if we remember that mis story, con- 
ceived when Fanny Bumey was fifteen , was published when 
she was twenty-six. 

These eleven years had passed pleasantly enough for the 
writer, in her father's house, in St. Martinas Street — the 
house where Newton once had resided. Mrs. Burney was a 
woman of intellect and taste; agreeable friends frequented 
the domestic circle over which she presided. Arthur lounff, 
her brother-in-law, Garrick and his wife, Barry, Mason, Nol-* 
lekens, Sir Robert and Lady Strange, and others of less note, 
were her friends, and her husband^s too. There were also 
pleasant excursions to Chesington, at Mr. Crisp's — more 
lamiliarly called Daddy Crisp oy all the young Bumeys — 
with whom Fanny was no small favourite. ^ Add to this, that 
fine music and fine singing were heard at Dr. Bumey's house, 
and that he ^ve his dau^hters occupation enough in trän- 
scribing his history of music, for which he took two Continen- 
tal joumeys, and we need not wonder that, between the 
happinesB, comfort, and tasks of home life, Evelina slept so 
long. 

But even quiet, demure Fanny got weary of obscurity. 
"An odd inclination to see it in print awoke within her, with 
retard to this work. Itwasnotfinished, yet she transcribed 
it in an upright, feigned hand — she hau so often been her 
father's amanuensis , that she feared her writing might be de- 
tected, and proposed the incomplete work to Mr. Dodsley, 
the well-known publisher, innocently offering to send him the 
third Yolume " next year." Her sisters were in her confidence, 
her younger brother even was in the plot — aWxxxi^'et ^Oife'OÄv 
^TGomeB of aecrecy; and asin herlettex Beiit\>7 VJqä^q^X»^^ 
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requested an answer to be directed to acoffee-house, it was 
Charles Bumey who went to seek for it there. 

Mr. Dodsley's reply was ilot encouragin^. He declined 
looking at anything anonymous. Mr. Lowndes, abookseller 
in the city, was next applied to. He proved more tractable 
than the great publisher, and asked to see the manoscript. 
The first and second volumes were sent to him , and he liked 
them well , but would not publish them without the third — a 
most reasonable condition : he even went so far as to say that 
he would purchase the work. 

In time the third volume was completed, but before send- 
in^ it poor little Fanny had to take an awful step , which con- 
science and filial duty both coinmanded, She had to acknow- 
ledffe to her father the existence "of a little work," and that 
"odd inclination to see it in print," which Mr. Dodsley's 
repulse had not daunted. 

Dr. Bumey is said to have been a pleasant, agreeable 
man -^ a careless one he certainly was. He heard his daugh- 
ter with amazement , laughed so gaily that she could not help 
joining in the laugh, though against herseif, and good- 
humouredly complied with her request that he would not ask 
to look at tue manuscript. 

It does not seem to have occurred to this thou^htless 
father that by this book his daughter might compromise for 
ever her reputation or her prospects — for he must have 
known how futile was her dream of incognito — still less that 
this shy, quiet little brown lady of twenty-six could possibly 
have written a tale of merit. He calmly left her to ner own 
prudence and the publisher*s generosity. The result of this 
judicious conduct was that "Evelina" was sent to Mr. 
Liowndes, accepted by him, and bought for the sum of 
twenty pounds. The loss of this wise bargain was something 
like fiffceen hundred pounds on Miss Bumey's sidc — so says 
the diary, confirmed by the extraordinaiy success of the book. 
But of that Fanny thcn thought as little as her father, and 
the oflfer "was accepted with alacrity, and boundless sorprisc 
at its magnificence. 

In January, 1778, Mrs. Burney, who was glancing over 
the ncwspapcr at the breakfast table , read aloud the adver- 
tisement of a new book, "Evelina, or a Youne Lady*s En- 
trance into the World." Thus Fanny leamed that her book 
was out Her trepidation waa great Tj tUe work so jealously 
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hidden from her best friends might now be in everyone's 
hands — it might be seen "by everybutcher, and baker, and 
cobbler, and tinker throughout the three kingdoms, for 
the small tribute of threepence I " as she herseif writes in her 
diary. 

The town soon went wild about the stoir thus simply in- 
troduced to its attention. Mrs. Thrale read it, and liked it 
better than Madame Riccoboni's tales, and that lady then was 
in the noon of her fame ; she lent it to Dr. Johnson. He was . 
very unwilling to read it — but once he was persuaded to 
begin the story, he was delighted with it. 

"Why, madam, whata charmingbook youlentme," he 
said to Mrs. Thrale, on finishing the first volume, and he 
anxiously asked to know whom Evelina married. He pro- 
tested, too, that there were passages in it that would do 
honour to Richardson , and that Henry Fielding never drew 
sach a character as Mr. Smith. Truo , Dr. Johnson did not 
like, er, rather, much admire, Fielding, of whom, when speak- 
ing ofthis Evelina, he declared tliat "Harry Fielding Knew 
nothing but the shell of life ," gallantly leavmg Miss Sumey 
the kemel. 

The approbation of this great literary monarch nearly 
sent Miss Bumey wild with joy — she confessed to Sir Walter 
Scott that she could only give vent to her rapture by dancing 
and skip^ing round a mulberry tree in the garden. 

Bat, indeed, this delightral " Evelina fascinated every- 
one. Burke began it one moming at seven, and sat up all 
night to finish it. Sir Joshua Keynolds did as much on a day 
when he had no time to spare , and declared he would give 
fifty ponnds to know the author. Curiosity was strongly ex- 
cited on the subiect : Was it written by Anstey , author of the 
^'Bath öuide"? Had Horace Walpole anything to do with 
it? Was it the produetion of a man , or was it the delicacy of 
a woman that had spared it many of the gross passages which 
disfigured the novels of those days? The truth was soon 
known, and Miss Fanny Bumey, obscurc and imheeded tili 
then, became the prize of f ashionable and elegant society . 

she went to Slxeatham, and became Mrs. Thrale's favourite 
and Dr. Johnson's pet. "Sweet little Bumey, dear little 
Bumey," grew to be his familiär and endearing appellations« 
A charming place was then Streatham. Mi.Tia^Xfe^^'«» ^ 
wealthjrbrewer, an educated man, and akiiiöi 3aA\\ö«^^"5S5^^ 
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one. For many years before he died his house was the 
frequent abode of Dr. Johnson, and the resort of manv clever, 
cntertaining, and agreeable individuals; many of tnattribe 
who , with talent enough to charm in their own day , have not, 
however, the gift of bequeathing more than a half-forgotten 
name to posterity. Mrs. Thrale was a delightfdl woman, 
lively, ftdlof spirits, fondof gaiety andpleasure, incapable, 
indeed, of any very deep feeung, but frank and fond for the 
timebeing. Apretty woman, too, shewas, if wemaytrast 
some of her porfcraits, with a witty, careless face. 

In this new world , that received her with great cordiaKiy 
and equal curiosity^ appeared a short, brown, demure young 
woman of twentv-six, with expressive dark eyebrows , anda 
somewhat large but most humorous mouth. Spite her reserve 
she charmed them all; her diary proves that she had the 
power. In this prolix but most agreeable narrative Miss 
ßumey has painted herseif and her friends to the very life ; 
whether she intended it or not, she has not concealed two or 
three of her own failings — her proneness to satire , her con- 
tempt for intellectual weakness , and her veneration for all 
that Society esteems; but there is truth in her keenest 
portraits, and latent severity in her verv Submission to the 
world's decrees. It is impossible , after all , not to apprehend 
her true meaning , not to acknowledge her integrity , and not 
to appreciate the breadth and spirit of some of her sketches, 
though theyhave rather strangely exposed her to the reproach 
of flirtation. A woman cannot be both flirt and prüde , in the 
true sense of either, and Miss Bumey was acknowledged to be 

Erudish. One fault exonerates her from the other. Besides 
eing one of the most delightful and lively pictures of En^lish 
Society in the eighteenth Century which we possess, her diary, 
sofuUof charming scenes, portraits, and sketches of character, 
is also, and spite a little though natural complacency, the füll 
length and smcere likeness of a quiet sensible lady, with an 
irresistible fund of humour verging on satire; not mach 
Imagination , and just that happy amount of tendemess which 
the owner can always keep under due control. 

Perhaps the greatest fault we can find with Fanny Bumey 

is that neither her heart nor her mind seems to have known 

youth. We miss its joy and its freshness. She ever was 

the same quiet, precise. steady person she lived and died. 

^ut happy and bnght were thoae Str^atham. days when 
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Dr. JolmBon called her Evelina, and half taking her in his 
lar^e arms, made her sit bv him, and kept her there. He 
praised her dresa, too , and this was a matter on which the 
universal man could be critical and nice to the discomfiture of 
nntidy ladies. If she attempted to move, he resisted it with a 
"Don*t you go, little Burney;" and once, on retuming to 
Streatham after a stay in town, he fondly took her in his arms, 
and, as Miss Bumey expresses it, '^ he actually kissed me ! " 

Evelina does not seem to have resented it much. " To be 
Bure I was a little surprised," she writes to her sister, "having 
no idea of such facetiousness from him." 

The Streathamites were not Single in their admiration of 
Evelina. When Miss Bumey went home to her father's house 
in St. Martui*s Street, she received a very characteristic visit 
firom a known scholar, who has been mistaken for his better 
known political namesake, which she has recorded with 
characteristic humour. 

"In entered a Square old gentleman, well wigged, formal, 

grave , and important. He seated himself. My mother (Dr. 
omey's second wife) asked if he had any message for my 
father? 

"*No, none.' 

" Then he regarded me with a certain dry kind of attention 
for some time, aner which, tuming suddenly to my mother, he 
demanded, 

" *Pray, ma*am, is this your daughter? ' 

"*Yes sir.' 

« * Oh \ this is Evelina, is it? " 

" * No , sir ,' cried I , staring at him , and glad none of you 
were in the way to say Yes. 

"*No?* repeatea he, incredulous ; *is not your name 
Evelina, ma'am ? ' 

" *Dear, no, sir,' again quoth I, staring harder. 

"*Ma'am,* cried he, drily, 'I beg your pardon. I had 
tmderstood your name was Evelina.' 

"And soon after he went away. When he put down his 
Card, who should it prove but Dr. Franklin." 

Mrs. Bumey's friends, from Mrs. Thrale down to Dr. 
Johnson , induced her to write a comedy. Murphy approved 
it^ and Sheridan urged it on. The comedv was written, not 
wiliiont trepidation , and in its progress it Dxow^\itt\ve. ^xyJCaöx 
wxggeBÜQns mä ßdrice, that give us soiae \i^\. wi^Jcä %\a^^^ 
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literature of that day. The great difficulty, in Mr. Crisp'e 
opinion, was to have wit without the indelicacy which it seems 
was then considered its indispensable accompaniment. "A 
great deal of management and dexterity will certainly be 
reqnisite to preservespirit and Salt," writesMr. Crisp, ^'and 
yet keep up delicacy; but it may be done, and you can do it, 
if anybody . Miss ßumey's uneasiness on that head was pro- 
bably slight; the comedy was written. "The Witlings" she 
called it, but her friends thought it like Moliere's "Femmes 
Savantes," which she had never read, and condemned it. It 
was never acted. 

The subject of this play gives us another of Miss Bumey's 
characterisfics — a streng dislike to leaming in women ; not 
that she thought it objectionable ijx itself, but the world, which 
she held in due respect, laughed at and condemned it, and she 
would not differ from the world. Dr. Johnson taucht her and 
Mrs. Thrale Latin , but Evelina did not delight in her studies. 
The dread of being thought learned was ^eater than the 
pleasure of acquiring a dead language. JM^ny years after* 
wards she expressed herseif even more stronffly on the sub- 
ject. In this, as in many matters, opinion was üer conscience. 
Some Interruption to tnis pleasant Streatham life was made 
by the sudden death of Mr. Thrale. The brewery was sold, 
grief subsided after a time , the lively widow resumed her 
spirits and saw Company , and the world went on pretty much 
as usual with the Streathamites. 

In 1782 " Cecilia," which had long been progressing, made 
its appearance. It proved a more profitable success than 
twenty-pound Evelina. 

Burke called it an extraordinary Performance, and the 
public were delighted with it. "Wort hard — stick to it!" 
wrote kind Daddy Crisp to his Fannikin ; " now is the harvest 
time of your life; your sun shines hot, lose not a moment, 
then, but make your hay directly." The advice was judicious 
in both a literary and a pecuniary point of view. Grolden 
Buccesses have their hour, which, once passed, rarely retums. 
But Miss Bumey had kind parents , a pleasant home , and 
many friends. She was not m such want of money that she 
Bhoiüd give herseif up to absolute labour, and fame she had in 
plenty. The admiration which "Cecilia" excited in Mrs. 
Delany brought about a curious change in Fanny Bumey's 
Jäe^ She was introduced to this amiable and venerable lady 
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by Mrs. Chapone , whom ehe described to her sister Susan as 
"the most superiorly una£Pected creature, füll of agremens 
from good sense, talents, and conversanonal powers, in 
defiance of age, infirmities, and uncommon ugliness." 

With Mr8. Delany herseif she was delighted. They found 
her alone in her drawin^-room at St. James's Place. " She 
came to the door to receive us. She is still tall , though some 
of her height mav be lost; not much, however, for she is 
remarkably upright. She has no remains of beauty in feature, 
bat in countenance I nerer bat once saw more , and that was 
in my sweet matemal grandmother. Benerolence, softness, 
piety, and gentleness are all resident in her face; and the 
resemblance with which she Struck me to my dear grand- 
mother , in her £rst appearance , grew so mach stronger from 
all that csune from her mind, which seems to contain nothing 
bat purity and native humility, that I almost longed to 
embrace her ; and I am sure , if I had , the recoUection of that 
saintlike woman would have been so strong that I should 
never have refrained from crying over her." 

Mrs. Delany was as pleased with Miss Bumey as Miss 
Bomey was charmed with her; their acquaintance ripened 
into intimacy and friendship, and finally brought Miss Bumey 
ander the notice of Queen Charlotte, who was so well satisfied 
with the authoress of "Cecilia" as to wish to secure her ser- 
yices as keeper of the robes. 

It was a Strange fancy. What had literature to do with 
attiring even a queen? What compensation were200/. a-year, 
a footman^ and Mrs. Schwellenborg's table and carriage , for 
liberty, tune, friends, and intellectual intercourse. relin- 
qoishea in the very mom of life and fame? The dependence 
of the lot before her alarmed Miss Bumey, but her friends, 
her fatiier especially, were delighted witn the honour thus 
conferred, unsought for, and with the prospects of favour it 
offered. Miss Bumey consented. Mrs. Delany, who resided 
in Windsor, was now ner dearest friend; the bnght Streatham 
days were oyer. Mrs. Thrale had married Piozzi, and as much 
lost the favour of the world as if by that act she had stooped 
from the highest Station to the lowest. Dr. Johnson was iu- 
censed against her for having thus forfeited her dignity, and 
she broke with Miss Bumey for having advised her against 
tfaiB luckless second marriage. Dr. JobnsoYL ^9ä ^<^^ \.^^^ 
and Wm Bumey bad anterea a new pliaBe ^ mot^ ^qixkc^I ^«sx 
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literary, which probably influenced her determination. She 
accepted the omce thus offered to her, and, in 1786, began a 
life of captivity which lasted five years. 

It was a hard time. The kindness öf the Queen, and the 
courtesy of the royal family, could not take away their evils 
from dependence and the ill-temper of compulsory associates, 
nor jet remove the fatigue of attendance and etiquette. A sad 
and instructive picture has Miss Bumey left of her court life. 
Her duties were to help to dress the Queen three times a day, 
to dress herseif — no inconsiderable matter in those days of 
frizzing and powder, when a lady's head, alone, took two 
hours — and to keep Mrs. SchweUenborg, a vulgär and in- 
solent woman, Company. All that is painful and humiliatinff 
in servitude she had to endure; to answer a bell, to stand 
behind a chair, to bear fatigue, hunger even — for attendance 
often precluded eatin^, and always sitting — was the lot be- 
fore her, and which sne had willingly accepted. She was a 
servant, and no royal and gracious kindness could alter tiie 
fact. Literature and liberty both vanished from her life 
during those five years. She had no time to write , and the 
public ceased to expect her to do so ; of her friends she saw 
little , of the distineuished foreigners — who knew her &om 
her works, and would fain have visited her — still less. Boyal 
dwellings were not to be contaminated so freely by allen feet. 
Madame de Genlis camc to England in 1785 , and sought Miss 
Bumey's acquaintance , and Miss Bumey then pronounced 
her " the sweetest as well as the most accomplished French- 
woman she had ever met with." 

This feeling of admiration for a lovely woman of most 
seducing manners, Miss Bumey ever retained; but the un- 
fortunate reputation of Madame de Genlis induced her not 
to keep up an acquaintance time and circumstances had 
weakened, and when she found herseif within royal walls, 
she carried her prudence so far as not to answer "her very 
elegant little note. Alas! what can I do?" she added, in 
sel^justification, "I think of her as of one of the first among 
women — I see her füll of talents and of charms — I am willing 
to believe her good, virtuous, and dignified ; yet, with all tbis, 
the cry against her is so violent and so universal, and my be- 
lief in her innocence is so whollyunsupportedbyproofmita 
favour, orany otherargument than internal conviction, &om 
whütl observed of her conduct and msjuiers and conversation 
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when I saw her in London, that I know not how to risk a cor- 
respondence with her, tili better able to satisfy others as well 
as I am satisfied myself." 

This waa Miss Bumey's weak point. She could defend 
Warren Hastings without other proof than the gentleness of 
bis manners to oppose to his aecusers ; bat then he had the 
conrt for him, and she feit safe. There is, for a woman 
especially, great pnidence and some propriety in thus abiding 
by the worla's opinion , but is there generosity? 

Madame de la Roche , Wieland's £rst love and friend, she 
was in some sort compelled to see , but her account of the 
interview, though most amusing, is not indulgent, and dis- 
carded Madame de Genlis was still a secret favourite. Her 
di^iity, her sweetness , the elega,pceof hermanners, and the 
delicacy of her praise were regretfuUy remembered, incon- 
trast with the somewhat oppressive admiration of the German 
lady. 

Xialande, the astronomer, was not more fortunate in plea- 
sing this fastidious lady, with whom few of her professed ad- 
mirers found favour. *"What a reception awaited me! how 
unexpected a one &om a famed and ^eat astronomer! M. de 
Lalande advanced to meet me — I will not be quite positive it 
was on tiptoe , but certainly with a mixture oi jerk and strut 
that could not be quite flat-footed. He kissed his band with 
the air of a petit-maitre , and then broke forth into such an 
harangue of eloges , so solemn with regard to its own weight 
and importance , and so fade with respect to the little per- 
sonage addressed, that I could not help thinking it lucky for 
the planets , stars , and sun , they were not bound to hear his 
comments , though obliged to bear his calculations. 

" On my part, sund^ profound reverences, with now and 
then an *0h! monsieur^ or *C'esttropd'honneur,' acquitted 
me so well , that the nrst harangue oeing finished , on the 
score of general and grand reputation, iloge the second be- 
gan, on the excellency with which cette celebre demoiselle 
spoke French. 

" This may surprise you, my dear friends, but you must 
consider M. de Lalande is a great discoverer. 

"Well, but had you seenDr. Shepherd! He looked lost 
in sleek delight and wonder, that a person to whom he had 
introdaced M. de Lalande should be an objeet ioT «wöö. ^tl^ 
Speeches. This gentlemsai^s figure, mean^laWe, cott^^^opcÄA 

Enfftish Women of Leiters, l^ 
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no better with his discourse than bis scientific profession, for 
be is au ugly, little, wrinkled old man, witb a fine, sbowy 
waistcoat, rieb lace ruffles, and tbe ^imaces of a dentist. 
I believe he cbose to displaj tbat a Frenchman of science 
could also be a man of galianby. 

"I was seated between tbem, but tbe good doctor made 
no greater interruption to tbe florid professor tban I did my- 
self; he onlj gtinned'applause, witb placid but ineffable 
satisfaction. 

"Notbing, therefore, intervening, Sloge the iMrd followedj 
after a pause no longer tban migbt be necessary for due ad- 
miration ofeloge tbe second. Tbis bad for svjet tbe fair female 
sex ; bow tbe ladies were now all improved — bow they could 
write , and read, and spell ; liow a man now a days migbt talk 
witb tbem and be understooH, and bow deligbtful it was to 
see such pretty creatures tumed rational ! " 

All tbis is merciless, but it is exquisite; Miss Bumey's 
genius for satire, and enjoyment of theridiculous, witb her 
apt Penetration of cbaracter, appear in every word ; but tbese' 
qualities, wbich she possessed m so eminent a degree, in- 
crease our surprise on leaming tbat soon after tbis interview, 
1788y^sbe began a tragedy, wbich she finished after leaving 
tbat Royal abode in wbich , with most fervent acknowledg- 
ments of great kindness received, she forcibly describes her 
life to have been "months succeeding months, and years 
creeping, crawling after years." 

Herliealtb was grievously impaired by confinement and 
tbe fatigue of attendance ; yet with tbat selfisbness wbich is 
habit, not nature, in tbe great, tbe queen, thougb aware of 
her State , still expected her to remain. Miss Burney, thougb, 
most careful on tbis subject, says herseif in tue diary,' 
" Thougb I was frequently so ill in her presence tbat I could 
bardly stand, I saw she concluded me, while life remained, 
inevitably bers.'^ Her resignation, when sent in, was not 
accepted; tbe matter was pressed oy Dr. Burney,' who saw 
his daughter dying by inches, and HerMajesty yielded coldly 
and ungraciouslj. "Traces of internal displeasm*e appeared 
sometimes," wntes Miss Burney, "arising from an opinion: 
tbat I ought ratber to have struggled on , live or die , tban to 
quit her." 

In July, 1791, Miss Burne)^, whose influence at court had 
not much benented her family, returned to tbe home she 
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^ovld never have forsaken , and left that royal abode where, 
since Mrs. Delainr's death, hers Lad been a dreary life indeed. 
A Pension of a löO/. was the Queen's acknowledgment of Miss 
ßurney's five years Services. 

Time restored Miss Bumey's health; and time, too, 

wouffht other changes in her destiny. The terrible days of 

the li rench Revolution had come. French princes, dukes, 

counts, and ladies and gentlemen of noble blood and of every 

degree, took refuge onEnglish shores, and rarely failed to 

receive a generous and hospitable welcome. A whole colony 

of these emij^ants settled in SuiTcy, near Mrs. Phillips, Miss 

Bumey's sister. The tendency to joumalize was strong in the 

whole family, and Mrs. Phillips , who wrotc very agreeably, 

sent fall and interesting accounts of her " amiable and charm- 

ing neighboors ," then residing at Juniper Hall. 

The Duke of Montmorency, the first of Christian barons ; 
M. de Narbonne , one of the handsomest and most agreeable 
men in the old French world, now a fugitive minister; and M. 
d'Arblay, his intimate and devoted friend , adjutant-general 
to Lafayette , were her favourites. M. d'Arblay was a good- 
looking, Boldier-like man, with an open and manly coun- 
tenance. From immense wealth he was reduced to beggary ; 
bot, as he informed Mrs. Phillips in a first interview, he was 
not downcast, for Narbonne had something left, and what was 
Narbonne's was his. A little occasional duelling amongst the 
emigrants gave variety to this otherwise general communism ; 
but the pleasantness alone appeared in Surrey at Juniper 
Hall. M. d'Arblay's frankness, good-humour, and especially 
his open, soldier-fike nature, greatly pleased Mrs. Phillips. 
Miss Jßumey, too, was pleased with her sister 's account of the 
little French colony, with which she became personally 
acquainted at a most melancholy epoch — the death of 
Lönis XVI. ou the scaffold. Writing to her father , she men- 
tions M. de Narbonne and M. d'Arblay as having been almost 
annihilated by the news. 

The execution of Louis XVI. proved indeed a European 
calamity. Bepublican France cast that dreadful glove , and 
made good the cause of her crime by years of heroic contest 
against every throne. MissBumey was much affected, and 
in her letters to her fatlier again alluded to the saddest sub- 
ject in modern liistory. "I hear dtüly more and more affectki^ 
accounts of the Bamt-llke end of the martyYeOL"Lo\x\^» ^^^^scä 

A* 
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de Stael, the daughter of M. Necker, is now at the head of the 
colony of Frencli noblesse established near Mickleham. She 
is one of the first women I have ever met with, for abilities and 

extraordinary intellect M. de Narbonne has been 

(juite ill with the ffrief of this last enormity ; and M. d'Arblay 
is now indisposea. This latter is one of the most delightfiil 
characters I have ever met, for openness, probity, intellectual 
knowledge, and unhackneyed manners." 

Madame de Stael appears to have been delighted with 
Miss Bumey. Her warm , generous , and impulsive temper 
rendered her advances both rapid and fervent. Miss Burney's 
premier movement was kind, unless when her penetration into 
character rendered her severe ; and to mental weakness she 
almost invariably was so. She was Struck with Madame de 
Stael, and attracted towards one who, though not yet ce- 
lebrated throughout Europe as the woman of genius of her 
age, was, however, CTcatly admired. In pretty notes, written 
in French English, Madame de Stael caüed Miss Bumey the 
first woman in England ; and , with less suspicion of flattery, 
Miss Bumey, writmg to her father, thus expressed herseif: 

" She is a woman of the first abilities, I think, I have ever 
Seen : she is more in the style of Mrs. Thrale than of any other 
celebrated character, but she has infinitely more depth, and 
seems an even profound politician and metaphysician. She 
has suffered us to hear some of her works in MS., which are 
truly wonderful , for powers both of thinking and expression 
.... She exactly resembles Mrs. Thrale in the ard^ur and 
warmth of her temper and partialities. I find her impossible 
to resist, and, therefore, if your answer to her is such as I con- 
clude it must be , I shall wait upon her for a week. She is 
only a short walk from hence, at Juniper Hall. 

"There can be nothing imagined more charming, more 
fascinating, than his colony .... M. d'Arblay is one of the 
most singularly interesting characters that can ever have 
been formed. He has a sincerity, a frankness , an ingenuous 
openness of nature , that I had been unjust enough to think 
could not belong to a Frenchman. With all this, which is his 
military portion , he is passionately fond of literature , a most 
delicate critic in his own language, well versed in both Italian 
and German, and a very elegant poet. He has just under- 
taken to become my French mastex f ot ptonunciation , and he 
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^ives me long dailv lessons in rcading. Pray expect wonder- 
tul improvements. 

We do not know if the good doctor expected what ulti- 

mately came to pass , but the intimacv with Madame de Stael 

he deprecated. She was suspected of having been too liberal 

during the progress of the French Revolution , and especially 

of being stul too partial to one of her agreeable companions, 

M. de Sfarbonne. Miss Bumey wished to disbelieve the re- 

port, but complied with her father's advice. Madame de 

ätaeFs friendship was declined in such forms as the world 

allows; no open breach foUowed, but some coolness. Both 

regretted an intimacy which to two such fine,thoughdifferent, 

minds would have been delightful. In a letter to her dear 

friend Mrs. Lock, Miss Bumey somewhat näively lays bare 

that extreme spirit of worldly propriety which secms to have 

been part of her being. "I have regretted cxcessively the 

finishing so miserably an acquaintance begun with so much 

spirit and pleasure, and the depit I fear Madame de Stael must 

have experienced. I wish the world would take more care of 

itself , and less of its neighbours. I should liave been very 

safe, 1 trust, without such nights, and distances, and breaches. 

Bat there seemed an absolute resolution formed to crush 

this acquaintance, and compel me to appear its wilful re- 



nouncer." 



The world fortunately did not interfere in the charming 
French lessons, which ended as most such lessons end. 
M. d'Arblay, though poor and without the least hope of re- 
covering his lost property, made Miss Burney an offer of mar- 
riage, which, on the strength of her'pension, and of such pro- 
spects as literature afforded, she accepted. Dr. Bumey gave 
a most reluctant consent, and the marriage was celebrated in 
Mickleham Church, ontheSlstof July, 1793. 

Miss Bumey acknowledged that , in a pecuniary point of 
view, it was a most indiscreet match on both sides, and con- 
fessed that her own surprise at this late and unexpected mar- 
riage was " singly greater than that of all her friends united." 
But experience proved to this staid and precise jlady that hap- 
piness at least does not go by sq^uare rules , since a union 
which difference of country ana religion, and mutual poverty, 
might well have embittered, was, on the eoTi\x«x^ ., \Aß.'sa^^ 
with more than ordinary peace and Ivap^Vue?»^. V\. "^^^ ^- 
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tended with sorrows indeed, but they were endurable,for they 
came from without. 

The necessities of her new position qiückened Madame 
d'Arblay's exertions. The tragedy begun under the queen's 
roof was completed and acted in 1795, shortly after the birth 
of her only child. It failed, and was withdrawn after the first 
night. " Camilla," a tale, also begun whilst she was witli the 
queen, was finishedinl796, and published by subscription. 
Its Buccess was remarkable : three months arter it haa ap- 
peared , only five hundred copies remained of an edition of 
four thousand. Notwithstanding the slowness with which 
she coneeived a work , and the length of time which she took 
from its conception to its fulfilment, Madame d'Arblay would 
now have divided her life between happy domestic duties and 
literature , had not her friends and her husband shaped her 
life differently. 

She had always had a desire to try her fortune on the 
stage , but her friends had advised her not to produce " The 
Witlings ;" the public had reiected "Edwy ana Elgiva," and 
now her father, affectionately alive to her fame as awriter, 
interfered and prevented her from having a comedy entitlea 
"Love andFashion," acted at Covent Garden. With great 
deference to his wishes, she consented to withdraw it, and 
thereby forfeited the 400/. she was to have had for the manu- 
Script. "Cerulia," a tale which she had tumed into afour- 
act comedy, had some years previously given him the same 
uneasiness, and, like "Love andFashion, been sacrificedto 
his fears. 

Without intending it, her husband interfered even more 
than her father with her literary career. In 1801, there being 
peace between the country of his adoption and that of his 
birth , M. d'Arblay went to France. His wife and child soon 
foUowed him , and the war which broke out in 1803 kept them 
there all three for ten weary years. 

M. d'Arblay would not serve under Bonaparte; he was 
reduced to his retrcdte of 60 1. a-year and to his emoluments as 
sous'chef in one of the ministerial offices. They resided at 
Passy, then out of Paris, and though poor enough, for Madame 
d'Arblay's remittances from England were cut off by the war, 
they lived in such happiness as the distracted state of Europe 
aHoweä. Madame d Arblay madc new friends, whom she ap- 
pears to have loved tenderly •, butliei \)e\o\^^Ä?\.^T ^ ^wa^a^ 
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had long been dead — she was sometimes years withöut 
hearin^ from her father , and she wrote no more those de- 
lightfiu Journals which nad formerly been meant for their 
perusal. 

At lenffth , in 1812 , under pretence of goin^ to Newfound- 
land, of aUplaces, she sailed n'om Dunku*! with her son, tiien 
seventeen , for whom she feared the laws of conscription ; and 
the vessel on board of which she was havinc been captnred by 
the English in the night without her kuowledge — so quietly 
was it done — she safely reached England. Her transports 
on finding herseif onee more in her native länd are touchmgly 
told in the Journal she then kept. She found her father still 
living, but very weak and ailing; he had reached his eighty- 
sixth year. Dr. Bumey lired tor more than a year affcer his 
daugnter'sretum, and had her, if nothisfavourite child, at 
lea«t the one most like him in mind and person , by him when 
he died. Some time before his decease, " The Wanderer," 
Madame d'Arblay's last work of fiction. begun in France, was 
completed, and published with hopes or success, which, though 
not all realized, were not, in a pecuniary point of view at least, 
sill unfulfilled. 

The disasters of Napoleon brought the peace of 1814. 
M. d'Arblay came to England, and took back his wife to 
France, their son having chosen Cambridge and England as 
his future portion. The restoration of the Bourboris gave 
M. d'Arblay some of the rewards of his long and meritonous 
fidelity to their cause; he was made a general, but did not 
long survive their second retum ; he died m England , in 1818, 
after a lingering illness. 

• Madame d*Arblay never wrotc such touching pages as 
those in which , a year and a half after her grievous loss , she 
sadly recorded it. Prepared for the inevitable end, she sat 
by her husband; he had fallen into a heavy sleep after 
»aying: 

"Idonotknowif these are to be the last words, but this 
wiÜ assuredly be the last thoueht — our meeting! " 

Her son sat with her. She nad vague hopes that this sleep 
portend^d a favourable crisis; she watched with unwearied 
patience, and "kept a composure astonishing," she writes 
nerself, "for when no one could give me encouragement I 
compeUed myself to appear not to want it, to de^t^jxXasttL^QvsL 
ffNmg me despsüT. 
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" Another hour passed of concentrated feelings^, of breath- 

less Alex, my dear Alex, proposed calling in Mr. Tudor, 

and ran off for nim I leant over Lim now witli sal volatüe 

to bis temple, bis forehead, the palms of bis hands, but I had 
no courage to feel bis pulse , to toucb bis Ups. Mr. Tudor 
came ; be put bis band upon the beart — tbe noblest of hearts ! 

— and pronounced tbat all was over. How I bore tbis is still 
marvellous to me I I bad always believed sucb a sentence 
would at once bave killed me. ßut bis sigbt — tbe sigbt of 
bis stillness — kept me firom distraction! — sacred be ap- 
peared, and bis stillness I tbougbt sbould be mine, and be in- 
violable!" 

Biograpby sbould end, like fiction, wben tbe charm of 
life is at its füllest, or is utterly broken. More tban twenty 
weary years did Madame d'Arblay survive tbis sad breaking 
of life 's dearest tie. But wbom and wbat did sbe not survive? 
One by one sbe saw ber sisters depart before ber, and, sad- 
dest of all, sbe saw ber only and beloved son, tbe Rev. Alexan- 
der d'Arblay, recently appointed minister of Ely Cbapel, 
carried off by Influenza in January, 1837. Sbe survived bim 
tbree years, and calmly e^red on tbe 6tb of January , 1840, 
on tbe anniversary of tbe deatb of tbat beloved sister öusan- 
nab , "tbe soul of ber soul ," as sbe called ber, and wbose loss, 
forty years before , bad made tbe seemingly cool and steady 
FrancesBumey wisbberself mad, to escape from tbe agony 
of memory, borror, and grief tbat tben beset ber. 

Tbus ended in comparative obscurity , in days verging on 
the present, a life so prolonged, and so varied in its aspects. 
A looker on , and a sbrewd and penetrating one — at fifteen a 
friend bad well called ber "tbe silent, observant Miss Fanny" 

— sbe acted no important part in tbe drama of ber times ; but 
wbat and wbom did sbe not see in ber eighty-seven years? 
Dr. Johnson in all bis vigour , which concealea so much good- 
ness and tendemess; Streatbam and tbe Streatbamites, witb 
tbat lively Mrs. Tbrale, sokind, so reckless, so good-bumoured, 
so vivacious to tbe last, wbo lost tbe world's favour by marry- 
ing an Italian musician , and wbo survived tbis potentate's 
displeasure, and opened in person tbe ball sbe gave on ber 
eightieth birtb-day. Decorous Queen Charlotte, and her 
blooming daughters passed likewise before tbis quiet, atten- 
tive observer j wbo , witb all ber respect, saw royal as well as 

plebeian failiugs, A fcw years later, aud abe bebeld tbe 
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pale face of another sovereign, not a sovereign, then, save in 
power and ambition, but of one destined to rule , brief though 
mighty, and who lefton her anever to be forgotten impresslou, 
not of soldier-like impetuosity, but of "care, thought, melan- 
choly, andmeditation." TLe political vicissitudes, the rank, and 
the literature of two countries and two centuries mingled in her 
longcareer. Herdiary isalistofgreatnamcs. From Dr. John- 
son at Streatham, from the opening of Warren Hastings' 
trial, when she heardBurke's fervid eloquence jjouredforth 
against her friend, down to Sir Walter bcott's visit, Fanny 
Bumey and Madame d'Arblay knew, with solitary exceptions, 
everyone whom celebrity rendered it worth knowing. Gar- 
rick, Hannah More, Boswell, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 
Delany, Mrs. Montague, Grattan, Sheridan, Erskine, Wilber- 
force, La Fayette, Madame de Genlis, Madame de Stael, 
Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, and more than we can record, 
sought or met her, and all left their trace in her quiet life. 
Bogers the poet brought her Sir Walter Scott in 1826 ; and 
this , one of her last hoids on the literary society in which she 
had once been courted, seems to close her active career. 
TTie great novelist's diary thus records the visit ; — 

"Nov. 18th, 1826. — 1 have been introduced to Madame 
d'Arblay, the celebrated authoress of *Evelina' and * Cecilia' 
— anelderly lady, with no remains of personal beauty, but 
with a simple and ^entle manner, and pleasing exprcssion of 
countenance , and apparently quick feelings. She told me 
she had wished to see two persons — myself of course being 
one, the other George Canning. This was really a compli- 
ment to be pleased with." 

Did any other celebrated person after this seek the once 
celebrated authoress? We are not told so. New schools, 
new tastes , had arisen in the world of fiction , and the once 
keen though demure Fanny Bumey had entered those still, 
saddened years of life of which few strangers care to cross the 
threahold. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Evelina* 

MoKB than a hundred and thirty years affcer the fame of 
Mademoiselle de Scud^ry had reachea its acm^, the name of . 
Frances Bumey redeemed English literature from the re- 
proach of having producedno woman of genius sufficientto 
rule , for a time at least , the world of fiction. For some years 
Miss Bumey was certainly the greatest of living English 
novelists. Her "Evelina" and "Cecilia" had. in theirday, 
as much power and importance as the "Great Cyrus" and tiae 
" Princess of Cleves " in another. They were the books which 
everyone had read , or must read , of which the appearance 
created delighted surprise or impatient expectation. Gold- 
smith was dead , and Walter Scott was not yet in his teens. 
Miss Bumey long stood first. Godwin never had her popu- 
larity — ÄL^s. Lichbald , though more original, andfarmore 
pathetic, failed in too many essentials to wm an equal position 
— Mrs.RadcliflFe appealea to a lower class of readers — - moral 
teaching spoiled Miss Edgeworth as a novelist. Miss Austin 
was not populär in her lifetime. We find Sir Walter Scott 
talking of her to Miss Baillie , not long after her death, as tiie 
authoress " of some novels," &c. — neither he nor anyone eise 
could have spoken so of the authoress of "Cecilia" and "Eve- 
lina." Her fame was rapid, solid, and widely-spread. It 
reached Germany and France, and may have extended 
farther. From the appearance of "Evelina," in 1778, to that 
of " Waverley ," in 1814, no English novel or romance had the 
good-fortune of equal success. 

It is impossible to take up "Evelina" now, and not ac- 
quiesce in the correctness of public opinion. We can see in 
it faults which cotemporaries were more slow to detect — we 
do not find that it Struck out a new path , like Mrs. Inchbald's 
"Simple Stoiy," or opened a whole imaginative world like 
Mrs. ßadcliffe's romances. "Evelina" is the pure and 
womanly continuation of the great school of English humou- 
rists who flourished in the last age. It has not the strength 
of Fielding , the sweetness of Goldsmith , but it has a power of 
its own — great reality. 

Miss Bumey lived in the very heart of the world of her 
day. SheasLWj she heard, and ake paÄn^Ä^. Hat vision was 
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keen , her hand unerring. Shc was too genuine a woman of 
her times to appeal to the feelings or to the imagination. No 
presentiment or a new school — of still undiscovered horizons 
— of regions fair and fruitfiil — disturbed her quick scnee of 
the present. Sufficient for her were the mcn and women whom 
she saw, and their manners, their oddities, their vulgarity, 
their coarseness, insolence, or pride. The rcfinement of 
Addison , the pseudo-tendemess of Sterne , tlie exquisite dc- 
licacy of Goldsmith, were foreiffu to her. .The spirit of 
Fielaing and Smollett animatcd all she wrote. Her delicacy 
was that of a woraan — it made her works purcj and gave them 
great finish — but it was not intellectual delicacy. She re- 
velled especially in pictures of high-boni or middle-class 
vulgarity. Her sense of the humourous and the ludicrous was 
keen -r- too keen for geniality. Her works are cold — hence, « 
we think, the great falling off in their popularity. Cold, with 
all their errors , the great novelists of the last age were not. 
They were coarse , offensive, but their coarseness is like the 
outpouring of a broad and genial nature. They write like 
happy epicures, whose good-humour and mirth efface a 
thousanasins. 

Miss Bumey was not bitter, but she certainly was not 
genial. Either ner own nature lacked something inheartiness, 
or her sense of decorum checked her, for we find in her no 
trace of the ffood humour which is the redeeming virtue of the 
school to which she belongs. Her vulgär people are not 
monsters, but there is not a particle of good in them. Their 
vulgarity Springs from the heart. She has a keen appreciation 
of mis great social sin , but it is too severe to be cheerful. Her 
mannerists are profoundly selfish, We laugh at them; we 
cannotfor a moment endure them. Now, these vulffar meu 
and women, andfashionable "jargonists, asshe caUsthem, 
are the great characters of her tales. The interest does not 
rest with them , but the power does. As she conceived them, 
they could not have one good point, but characters more 
offensive have been redeemed by one touch of kindness , by 
some faint diminutive virtue , in the hands of other writcrs. It 
is amazing how far a little goodness will go with the reader in 
some cases. Show us a'good man , and the holiness of a saint 
will hardlv content us; but give us a reprobate, with one 
glimpse Ol feelin^r or tendemess, andliia p\a.c^\io\^^ ^ciCivi 
when better men fade away from memory. T^ierj ^Vq xsvci^X. 
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abhor the devastating career of Alexander are conquered by 
bis magnanimity. He could believe in the fidelity of Philip, 
and drank, without flinching, the cup said to be poisoned. He 
had a great soul. He feit trust. One of the most depraved 
wretches who ever ascended a scaffold after a life [of crime 
was surprised into emotion by inspiring the same feeling. An 
official, who knew him well, and on whom he called durine 
one of the pauses in bis guilty career, was imprudent, and 
allowed him to see gold — a large sum — in a drawer of bis 
bureau. "Are you not afraid ? " significantly asked bis visitor. 
" I am not," wa^the calm reply. And the man who murdered 
bis friend, who spat on the priest that accompanied him to the 
scaffold, and left behind him the most cynic Doast of iniquity, 
could not resist this appeal to bis honour : he burst into tears 
and cried like a child. Itwas a transientweakness, nodoubt of 
it, but still it was there — the human feeling that bound him 
and made him one in the great brotherhood. To detect this 
inthecruel, the ambitious, the hardened, or in the simply 
mean and selfish, is the test of genius; for it cannot be in- 
vented, it must befound. No one had thatmarvellous Intuition 
like Shakespeare ; no one has left such splendid instances of 
its depth and variety. But every great writer of fiction has or 
should have this gilt — it is Miss Buruey's weakness to have 
failed in it. Her lieroes and heroines are pleasing and lively, 
but they are subordinates; and her great characters — the 
ridiculous , the vulgär , and the selfish — though very enter- 
taining , do not belong to the depths of human nature. They 
are not superficial , but they are one-sided. We seek in vain 
for that something which reconciles us to humanity in all its 
forms. Miss Burney either would or could not — the latter 
we believe — take a view so penetrating. She had a marvel- 
lous insight into certain motives of action — those that influ- 
ence the manners, for instance; others seem tohave beencom- 
pletely hidden from her view. We must not ask her for the 
ieelings or the nobler passions. The ignoble she draws 
sparingly, but with a master-hand. 

Her stories are constituted so as to display these peculiari- 
ties of her talent. They are made up of streng and entertain- 
ing contrasts, offcen artificially produced, but always amusing. 
The turn for caricature , which she possessed ^ is generally a 
quick sense of incongruities , which escape mmds of a graver 
cast The very atory of " EveUna" ia bataed not on romance, 
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not on love or adventure , but on tbe hostile Opposition of so- 
cial rank and manners. Miss Bumey's first novel , which she 
destroyed , was the history of Caroline Eveleyn , a young girl 
of inferior birth, though rcfined education, wedded to a pro- 
£igate young nobleman, by whom she was soon deserifced. 
After buming the manuscript of this story , Miss Bumey was 
Struck with the perplexities to which Caroline's orphan child 
must be exposed, connected with rank as she was on her 
father's side. and with plebeian vulgarity through her mother's 
relatives. And thus, after sacrificing one story, she im- 
mediately thought of another, which, fortunately for the 
readers of her time, and of ours, she began, ended, and did not 
destroy. 

Evelinaisseventeen, exquisitely beautiful , amiable, and 
good-natured, but her prudence is tnat of seventeen. She has 
been educated by the Keverend Mr. Villars, who reared her 
unhappy mother before her. Sir John Belmont, her fathcr, 
she knows but by name ; she is called Miss Anville , and has 
never seen Madame Duval , her grandmother , and tne widow 
of a Frenchman, or any of her matemal relations , when she 
Visits London for the nrst time , under the guardianship of 
Mrs. Mirvan, the mother of her friei>d Maria. 

She is soon seen , known , and claimed by Madame Duval. 
That lady introduces her to her cousins, the Branghtons, 
silversmiths, on Snow Hill, and those admirable seenes of 
triumphant and uneonscious vulgarity follow, which every 
one has at least read once and laughea over. 

Vulgarity was indeed Miss Burney's excellence; many 
other traits she paintedwith vigour and truth, in this she stood 
almost alone , and has not been surpassed. Free from the rc- 
volting coarseness which then disfigured novels as well as the 
stage, she foUowed in all its windings the stränge mixture of 
boldness, insolence, and low taste which is the essence ofthat 
unfortunate peculiaxity , and makcs something of it very like 
a vice. Many authors , in attempting vulgarity, have simply 
painted a want of refinement — Miss Bumey has Struck home ; 
and if we did not know it before, we know it in reading her 
pages — vulgarity is selfish and mcan. 

JEver since the age of fifteen , Miss Bumey had been in the 
habit of keeping a (Bary. She had learned the difficult art of 
relating clearly and amusinsly whatever passed ^twmÖLV'ex, 
The fsLcilityßhe had acquired strengtlieiied t\ift V^^ Oii^^xs^^ 
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an epistolary novel. All the perplexities of Evelina are known 
to US by her letters. We thus have , in all their keenness and 
mbery, the numberless troubles which beset susceptible youth 
on its first contaetwith coarseness and insolence. TheYiyaeify 
of her sensations gives new force to all that Evelina teils ui. 
The Branghtons appear to us as they appear to her^ a refined, 
delicate girl, whom experience has not made lenient. The 
picture, which is severe in "Cecilia" when the author speaks, 
IS far less so when Evelina only rclates her strong but verjr 
justifiable impressions of those unfortunate relatives. She is 
prejudiced no doubt, but we can at least share her prejndicea, 
for she is agerievcd. We have less sympathy with Miss 
Bumey's. The relatives to whom Evehna is introdueed by 
her grandmother, Madame Duval, are not such as to fascinate 
a fastidious girl of seventeen, and her account of them is not 
partial. 

"Mr. Branghton appears about forty years of age. He 
does not seem to want a common understandin^, though he is 
very contracted and prejudiced ; he has spent nis whole time 
in tue City, and I believe feels a great contempt for all who 
reside elsewhere. 

"His son seems weaker in his uuderstanding , and more 
gay in his temper; but his gaiety isthat of a foolish, over- 

frown schoolboy , whose mirth consists in noise and distur- 
ance. He disaains his father for his close attention to busi- 
ness and love of money ; though he seems himself to have no 
talents^ spirit , or generosity to make him superior to either. 
His chief delight appears to be tormenting and ridiculing his 
sisters ; who, in return, most heartily despise him. 

"Miss Branghton, the eldest daughter, is by no means 
ugly : but looks proud, ill-tempercd, and conceitea. She hates 
the City, thou^n without knowing why ; for it is easy to dis- 
cover she has lived nowhere eise. 

"Miss Polly Branghton is rather pretty, very Ignorant, 
very giddy, and, I beheve, very good-natured." 

The good-nature of Miss Polly vanishes on nearer view, 
and all the offensive peculiarities of the family increase. 

Madame Duval relates her grand-daughter's story to this 
tribe of cousins, and their commcnts, though not ilf-meant, 
are offensive. 

"In a few minutes , Miss Branghton , coraing suddenly up 
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to her Bister, exclaimed, ^Lord, Polly, only think! Miss 
never saw her papa I * 

"*Lord, howodd!* criedthe other; *why, then, Miss, I 
snppose you wouldn't know him? ' " 

This 18 vulgarity in all its coarseness. The fooHsh wonder 

—the ill-bred and unfeeling question — would make ns know 

the Miss Branghtons, had they not already bcen described for 

08. Miss Burney excelled in thesc home-thrusts. Shehadthe 

rapid and decisive touch of genius. Now that the secrets of 

her manner are known, and havc been exhausted, we may 

think too little of her application of the method. Any tyro in 

novel writing could do as much and almost as well; but hers 

is still the irresistible charm of priority, its freshness and its 

vigour. No vidgar girls can surpass her Miss Branghtons. 

Their exclamations , when they learn that their cousin has 

danced with Lord Orville , are the very quintessence of the 

low, vulgär admiration of rank and Station. 

"*Liord, Polly! only think — Miss has danced with a 

"«Well,' cried Polly, Hhat's a thing I should neverliave 
thou^ht of ! — and pray, Miss, what did he say to you? ' " 

The distinetion betwcen the envious eider sister and the 
foolish younger one is kept up , even in this short and exqui- 
sitely characteitstic passage. We need not wonder that 
"Miss," as they call Evelina, is not enchanted with such 
Cousins, and that, on being asked to call upon them at Snow- 
hill, she exclaims mentally — "I wish we may not meet again 
tili that time arrives." 

But meet they must, and often. They go to the Opera to- 
^ther; and Mr. Branghton, on putting down a guinea aiid 
iesLnojig that it will onR^ pay for two places, takes it up , and 
kindly informs the doorkeeper " it will be long enough before 
hell see it again.'' He takes them all to the gallery, and is 
equally amazed and indignant at what he gets for his 
money. 

" 'I was never so fooled out of my money before, since the 
hour of my birth. Eitiier the doorkeeper s a knave, or this 
is the greatest imposition that ever was put upon the 
public' 

"*Mi foir cried Madame Duval;, 'I never sat in such a 
mean place in all my life. Why, it's as high — we Ä\i%.\i'\.^<i^ 
nothii^." 
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" * I thought at the time ,' s^id Mr. Branghton , * that tbree 
Shillings was tin exorbitant price for a place in the gallery; 
but as we'd been asked so much at the other doors^ ^^Ji 1 
paid it without many words ; but then, Ito be sure, thinks I, it 
can never be like any other gallery; we shall see some crincum 
crankum or other for our money; but I find it*s as arraiit a 
take-in as ever I met with.' 

"*Why, it's as like the twelve-penny gallery at Drury 
Lane,' cried the son, * as two peas are to one another. I never 
knew father so bit before." 

" * Lord ,' Said Miss Branghton , *I thought it would have 
been quite 'a fine place — all over , I don't know what — and 
done quite in taste/" 

The nature of the entertainment heightens the indignation 
of the family. They agree in deriding it, and this similanty 
of opinion is almost like family union. Constant jarring is one 
of the forms their vulgarity most affects. 

Evelina surprises them taking tea in the rooms on the se- 
cond floor of their house — the nrst is let — and their an- 
noyance is expressed by rüde recrimination. 

"*Groodness,' cried young Branghton, 'if there isn*t 
Miss!* 

"*Lord! so there is,' saidMissPoUy; *well, Tm sure, I 
should never have dreamed of Miss's Coming.* 

" * Nor I neither, I'm sure,* cried Miss Branghton ; * or eise 
I would not have been in this room to see her. I'm quite 
ashamed about it — only not thinking of seeing anybodv but 
my aunt — however, Tom, it's all your fault; for you knew 
very well I wanted to borrow Mr. Smith's room, only you were 
so grumpy^ you would not let me.' " 

The two sisters can also be f/rumpy, even without provoca- 
tion. Miss Branchton informs Evelma privately that a young 
man whom she nas just seen is named Brown, is a naber- 
dasher, and is Polly 's lover. She is disgusted herseif witii Äe 
meanness of the match, but Polly has no spirit. 

" * And for that matter ," added she , * 1 believe Polly her- 
self don't care much for him , only she's in such a hurry to be 
married before me ; however, she's very welcome, for I*m eure 
I don't care a pin's point whether I ever marry at all — it*8 all 
one to me.* 

"Some time after this, Miss Polly contrived to teil her 
story. Sbe aesured me , withmueb.ti.ttetmg, that her sister 
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was in a great fright lest she should be married first. '^ So I 
make her believe that I will,' continucd she, *for I love dearly 
to plague her a little ; though, I declare, I don't intend to have 
Mr. iroown in realitjr; I*m sure I don't like him half well 
enongh — do you, Miss? * 

**'It is not possible for me to judge of hismerits,' said I, 
' as I am entirely a stranger to him. 

" 'But what do you think of him, Miss? * 

" * Why, really I — I don't know.' 

" *But do you think him handsome? — some people reckou 
him to have a good, pretty person; but I'm sure, for my part, 
I think he's monstrous ugly — don't yoi/, Miss? ' 

"*I am no judge; but I think his person is very — very 

^T 611. 

"«Fery welll Why, prajr, Miss,' in a tone of vexation, 
' what fault can you find with it? ' 

"<0h! noneatajl." 

" Tm sure you must be very ill-natured if you could. Now 
there's Biddy says she thinks nothing of him ■ — but I know it's 
all out of spite. You must know, Miss, it makes her as mad as 
can be , that I should have a lover before her ; but she's so 
proud that nobody will court her, and I often teil her she'U die 
an old maid. But the thin^ is , she has taken it into her head 
to have a liking for Mr. Smith as lodges on the first floor ; but, 
Lord, he'U never have her, for he's quite a fine gentlemaD, 
and besides, Mr. Brown heard him say one day that he'd 
never marry as long as he lived, for he'd no opinion of ma- 
trimony.' 

" * And did you teil your sister this? ' 

** * To be sure, I told her directly ; but she did not mind me ; 
however, if she will be a fool, she must.'" 

Evelina has the happiness of meeting this obstinate 
bachelor. He was asked to Icnd his room for dinner, but 
tiiough Miss Branghton preferred the request, he prudently 
refdsed. "However," adds Miss PoUy, "we shaQnaveitto 
drink tea in, and then, perhaps . you maj^ see him ; and I as- 
sure you he's quite like one ot the quality, and dresses as 
fine, and goes to balls and dances, and everythin^ quite 
in taste; and besides, Miss, he keeps a footboy of his own, 
too." 

WhilBt walting for Mr. Smith'fl room, Miaa 'I^OiVi «vx\gr 

FngüsA Warnen of Letter $, p^ 
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gests that they shall go down to shop, and see the people 
gobv. 

"*Lord, Polly,' said the brother, 'you'realwayswanting 
to be ßtaring and gaping; and I'm aure you needn*t be so 
fond of showing yourself, for you're ugly enough to frighten a 
horse.* 




"* Who cares if you do? You may teil what you will, I 
don't mind' 

" * Indeed,* cried I, *I dp not desire to hear any secrets.* 

"*0h! but I am resolved TU teil you, because Tom*Bso 
very spiteful. You must know, t'other night* 

" ' FoUy ! * cried the brother, * if you teil of that. Mies shall 
know aU about your meeting young JBrown — you know when 
— so I'll be quite with you, one way or other.' 

"Miss Polly coloured, and again proposedour going down- 
stairs tili Mr. Smith^s room was ready for our reception. 

"*Ay! so we will,' said Miss Branghton ; * 1*11 assure you, 
cousin , we have some very genteel people pass by our shop 
sometimes. Polly and I always go and sit there when weVe 
cleaned ourselves.* 

"*Yes, Miss,' cried the brother, Hhey do nothing all day 
long, when father don't scold them. But the best fim is, when 
theyVe got all theu* dirty things on, and all their hair about 
their ears: sometimes I send young Brown upstairs tothem, 
and then tnere's such a fuss ! There they hide themselves, and 
run away, and squeel and squall like anythin^ mad; and so 
then I puts the two cats into the room, and I giyes them a 
^ood whipping, and so that sets them a-squalling too; so 
tnere's such a noise and such an uproar — Lord, you can't 
think, Miss, what fun it is ! ' 

"This occasioned a fresh quarrel with the sisters; at the 
end of which it was at length decided that we shoidd go to the 
Shop. 

" In our way downstairs, Miss Branghton said aloud — 

" *I wonder when Mr. Smith's room will be ready? ' 

"*So do I,' answered Polly; 'Pm sure we should notd 
any härm to it now.'" 
, ^&Am^i5t^ownaway;Mr, Sinith.m\liiotope]ihi0rooi 
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tili tea-time. That gentleman's good breeding ia on a par 
with that of Tom or Polly. His apology to Evelina for not 
giyinffthe room sooner is nrank — 

" Why , ma*am , the truth is , Miss Biddy and Polly take no 
care of anything; eise, Tm sure^ they should be always wel- 
come to my room, for I*m never so happy as in obligmg the 
ladies — that's my character , ma'am ; but really, the last time 
they had it, everything was made so greasy ana so nasty that, 
upon my word, to a man who wishes to have things a little 
genteel^ it was quite cruel." 

This devoted sqoire of dames is smitten with Evelina , and 
testifies his admiration in terms as polite as those of his 
apology. 

" One place is the same as another to me , so that it be but 
agreeable to the ladies. I would go anywhere with you, 
ma'am (to me), unless, indeed, it were to church; — ha, ha, ha ! 
— you*Il excuse me , ma*am; but, really, I never could con- 
quer my fear of a parson — ha , ha , ha ! Really, ladies, I heg 
your pardon for being so rüde ; but I can't help laughing , for 
my life." 

This agreeable theme Mr. Smith takes care to renew on 
other occasions. He kindly assures Evelina that he has no 
bad intentions , but that she must be patient. *• ^ ßeally , there 
is no resolvinff upon matrimony all at onee : what with the 
loss of one^B liberty, and what with the ridicule of all one's 
acquaintance , — lassureyou, ma*am, you are the first lady 
who ever made me even demur upon this subject; for, after 
all, my dear ma*am, marriage is the devil." 

Evelina^s short and sharp reply does not enli^hten Mr. 
Smith. "To be sure," he kmdlyobserves, "marriage is all 
in all with the ladies ; but with us gentlemen it*s quite another 
thing. Now , only put yourself in my place ; suppose you l^ad 
such a larffe acquamtance of gentlemen asi have^ and tnat 
you had always been used to appear a little — a little smart 
among them — why , now , how should you like to let yourself 
down all at once into a married man ? " 

The foUy, the confident impudence of Mr. Smith, his 
"vulgamess," as Madame Duval would say, seemed toDr. 
Johnson the very height of art. He would not admit that 
Fielding could have orawn such a character. It is hard to 

frant as much , for Johnson was prejudiced , and we iifte,d\!LQ.t. 
e so; but one thmg is certaiii, FieV^im^ woulOi. \jkö\»\!Ä:i'^ 
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drawn Mr. Smith — no man would. Mr. Smith, like Miss 
Buraey's Sir Kobert Floyer — like Miss Edgeworth's Sir 
Philip Baddeley — like Miss Austin's Rev. Mr. Collins — iß 
woman's revenge of many a sliffht and many an insult, keenly 
feit , but never openly resented. These gentlemen display to 
OUT ridicule and scom the long triumpüant insolence with 
whichcoarse andill-bred men choose to treat women. Without 
any effort, any interference on the partof the author, they 
wilfully rush on to their fate. The presumption of Mr. Smith, 
his fear of a parson , his polite " for , after all, my dear ma'am, 
marriage is the devil ; " his kind sympathy with the matri- 
monial propensities of the female sex , " To be sure , marriage 
is all in all with the ladies;" then that feeling appeal to 
Evelina's sense of right, that request to the lovelv, highbred, 
accomplished girl to put herseif in the place of a low, vulgär, 
foolish city beau, and sympathize with the downfall in his 
Position and consequence marriage must nroduce , are in- 
stances of absurdity and uneonscious insolence which con- 
demn him to pitiless ridicule. It is almost supererogatory to 
show US how the mere approach of Evelina's aristocratic 
friends abashes and sinks him down into conscious inferiority. 
The superiority which Miss Bumey showed in her wonder- 
ful delineations of vulgär men ana women did not reach 
fashionable Society. Yet, if we compare her representation 
with that of the modern fashionable novel, wim its foolish 
descriptions of foolish people and foolish balls , we are Struck 
with her spirit and her vigour. The slightest incidents of 
Society as painted by her have a charm which cannot lie in 
themselves. Men and women who live for little more than 
pleasure are invested with a graceful individuality. For such 
characters as Sir Clement Willoughby , insolent and polished, 
Miss Bumey had an evident weakness. She forgave much to 
the charm of manner. They occur not merely m her works, 
but are to bc found in her diary, sketched to the very life, 
free , capricious , and delightful , spite of all their delinqnen- 
cies and failures. Sir Clement's, mdeed, are carried to an 
extreme. His passion for Evelina is altemately bold and 
perfidious, and always impertinent, yet, with it all, the im- 
pression left is that of sucn good breeding as lies in manner, 
superficial indeed, but captivating. It was a more difficolt 
task to paint the hero , Lord Orville , for he was to be perfect. 
Yet he w no more insipid than the viv&^äoxiä Evelina aerself. 
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He is the handsome , gallant . politc , and ardent lover every 
such girl as Evelina hopes to nnd on enteriug life. He is rieh, 
titled, and universally admired; no drawback with Evelina, 
who is neither very unworldly nor very independent. Her 
admiration of him is shown, in a very innocent though 
dangerous manner, at her first London ball. A fop, one of 
the mannerists Miss Bumey delighted to displav, asks her to 
dance. She declines, and almost immediately afterwards 
accepts Lord Orville's hand. He is twenty-six, "gaily but 
not K)ppishlj dressed, and, indeed, extremely handsome, with 
an air of mixed politeness and gallantry." Who could resist 
him? The impropriety of her conduct brings Evelina into 
some trouble; she has also the mortificationofknowingthat 
her bashftdness has caused his lordship to form no very 
favourable opinion of her understanding. "A poor, weak 
girl," is his verdict. Yet their acquaintance progresses. 
The^ meet at public places , and he äelicately protects her 
agamst her injüred dancer's insolence , or Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby's too ardent admiration. In vain the Keverend Mr. 
Villars sees the danger from his Dorsetshire parsonage. Eve- 
lina cannot be wamed. She is under a speU which supposed 
unworthiness and absence for a while suspend, but which 
Lord Orville's presence quickly renews. They meet, no 
longer with the JBranghtons of SnowhiUj with a coarse Cap- 
tain Mirvan or a Madame Duval, to interfere, but at a 
watering-place suiTounded with fashionable society. They 
are inmates of the same house , and nothin^ can cxceed Eve- 
lina*s happiness. The openness with which she reveals it to 
her kind guardian has something very fresh and charming. 
She seems unconscious of her own secret, and his gentle re- 
monstrances first reveal to her the progress of a passion she 
never suspected. " Young, animated, entirely off your guard, 
and thoughtless of some consequences , imagination took the 
reins; and rea«on, slow-paced, though sure-footed , wasun- 
equal to the race of so eccentric and flighty a companion. 
How rapid was then my Evelina's progress through those 
regions of fancy and passion whither her new guide con- 
dacted her! She saw Lord Orville at a ball, and he was the 
most anuable of men! She met him again at another, and he 
had every vir tue under heaven.V' 

The Eeverend Mr. Villars is right enough — E\^\Lwa!^ \ä 
not the \oity lore buiit on well-groxuid^a ftSt^^m.j\svÄ'^'v^ 
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young, happy love. and we are pleased that it shotild be 
crowned witn every blessing. Scarcely has she perceived her 
danger, and resolved to treat Lord Orville with coldness, 
when a declaration of bis affection removes tbe necessity for 
this restraint. Abnost in one moment she recovers her fatber, 
Sir John Bebnont, who bad been deceived into acknow- 
led^ing her foster-sister for bis daughter, and she becomes 
Lady Orville. 

The tale ends like a fairy tale ; tbe splendours of this 
World are added to its choicest blessings. We have leamed 
to thmk this too sweet , but it is tbe genuine conclusion of tbe 
novel of those days; love in a cottage was its theory, no 
doubt, but love with a Coronet, and a coacb and fonr, was its 
invariable practice. 

Apart crom its merit, Evelina is valuable and interesting 
as a woman's picture of Englisb life and society in tbe year 
1778. It is mueb more minute than any man's novel of that 
age; and that minuteuess, one of tbe modern characteristics' 
Ol fiction, if it did not come in with women, is assuredly tbe 
oflfepring of domeatie life. The close attention she bestowed 
on everytbing enabled Miss Bumey to give us a curioüs and 
faithfal picture of Ufe as she saw it. The form wMch tbe 
vulgarity of tbe Branghtons affects has passed away, an- 
changeable though tbe spirit must ever be. Even tbe match- 
less "Lord, PoUy ! only think, Miss has danced with a lord ! " 
leads US into tbe remote past, or sinks us several grades lower 
in society. The amusements she describes througb Evelina 
also speak of anotber age and of bygone manners. We can 
realize tbe wonderful presence of Grarrick, and imasinethe 
opera; but tbe stränge assemblies, gardens, and exbibitions, 
whose very names sound unf amiliar, warn us that more than 
tbree quarters of a Century have passed over Evelina and 
her friends. Our pleasure in reaaing partakes of an anti- 

?[uarian*s; these arethe vicissitudesofpresentpictures; thev 
ade away ere tbe ink with which they are written is weU 
nighdry. 

But to paint these, and passing manners, follies, and 
vanities , is tbe irresistible beut of some minds. Miss Bumey 
bad little or no Imagination. Her novels , whether in town or 
country , whether the matter be ridiculous or painful , show no 
fflimpse of nature , and scarcely betray a touch of tendemess. 
MaDDerBj the manners she saw , were hex forte , and this ex- 
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cellence, though secondary . renders her the best exponent of 
the town life and society oi her age. No one has left us pic- 
tores 80 complete, no one has drawn so distinctly classes of 
fashionable society, of which all record has vanished save 
such as is to be found in her pages. Kichardson's society is 
acknowledged to be formal and fictitious; Smollett and 
Fielding are too coarse ^ and sink to regions and adventures 
too degrading; Goldsmith painted human nature ; Sterne in- 
vented a world of his own ; we can leam much from them , but 
&om none so much of the extemal social aspect of a certain 
narrow but definite portion of the eighteenth Century as from 
Miss Bumey. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Cecilia. 

To possess a power is almost always to be conscious of it. 
No one knew better than Miss Bumey what she could do , or, 
how to select subjects that displayed her excellence. 

Her second noyel , " Cecilia /* though it has not the charm 
and the seduction of "Evelina," is even more than that pleas- 
ing tale , an acute mirror of the passing follies of the day. It 
is admirably adapted to display Miss Bumey's faculty for 
bringing out forcibly the weaKuesses and ridicules of men and 
women, and so long as the incidents are chosen with reference 
to tiiose two objects, the tale remains excellent. 

Cecilia is a beautiful and accomplished heiress of twenty. 
A few months more will put her in possession of an estate with 
a rental of three thousand a year, and clogged by only one 
condition, that the happy possessor of her hand shall also 
assume her sumame ot Beverley. From this, and from the 
accident of being left for a few months to the guardianship of 
three gentlemen of very diflterent tempers, spring all the 
troubles of the beautiful orphan. The liiree guardians are 
admirably drawn. Mr. Briggs is a sordid miser, Mr. Harrel is 
extravagant to profligacy, and Mr. Delvile, a gentleman of 
ancient birth and pompous pride , can never recover the sur- 
prise into which he is thrown at finding himself in coniunction 
with two such individuals. That the Dean, Cecilia s uncle, 
should have been "so little conversant with the distinctiona ot 
the world as to disgrace him with inienciox ^o^A^xAßrtÄ ^ Nä Vi 
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him a source of ever new amazement, with whicli he entertains 
Cecilia whenever they meet. Whatever may be the subiect 
of discourse between them, this extraordinary mistake of Üie 
Dean*8 is introduced as a matter of wonder and commeni 
How could the Dean ever come to think of it? That anjone 
should have dreamt of associating Mr. Delvile with a Mi. 
Harrel , the grandson of a Steward , with a Mr. Briggs , a low- 
bom, grovefling miser, is one ofthose subiects for meditation 
which minds like Mr. Delvile's cannot easily ezhaust. 

His contempt is heartily retumed by Mr. Brifirgs, who 
irreverently calls him Don Pi^about, and who, being "a 
warm man," estecms and loves himself all the more for this 
wealth. Mr. Harrel does not trouble himself about eitiier of 
his coadjutors. Cecilia, his wife's early friend, lives imder his 
roof ; she is his prize , and no one can deny that he makes the 
best of his opportunities. Mr. HarrePs hotise in Portman 
Square is one of the gayest in town. Cecilia is introduced to 
routs and masquerades; fortune-hunters and lovers, attracted 
by her wealth and beauty^ importune her with their admira- 
tion, and we are brought mto some very amusing scenes and 
some foolish Company , showing us that fashionable society in 
1782 was not very unli&e what it is in our own days. 

The foolish volubility of Miss Larolles , the supercilious 
stupidity of Miss Leeson , are admirably drawn ; and Captain 
Aresby and Mr. Meadows , though merely sketches of man- 
nerists, are none the less excellent. 

** Among the gentlemen , the most conspicuous , by means 
of his dress, was Mr. Aresby, a captain in the militia ; a younc 
man who, having frequently heard the words *red-coat* and 
*gallantry ' put together, imagined the conjunction not merely 
customary but honourable, and therefore , without even pre- 
tendinff to think of the Service of his country, he considered a 
cockade as a badge of politeness, and wore it but to mark his 
devotion to the laoies , whom he held himself equipped to con- 
qucr and bound to adore." 

Captain Aresby is also a ^^ jargonist." His language con- 
sists Ol set phrases intermixed wim set French words. ^ "The 
füllt ensemhle ," as he himself would say , " is most petrifying." 
The man-hater, a Mr. Albany, who goes about telling dis- 
a^eeable truths, is Captain Ajrcsby's particular aversion, and 

fives him an excellent opportunity of displaying the graces of 
is dialect. "He is a most petriiying wretch, I assure yoo. 
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I am oliseü4 by bim partout; if I bad known be bad been so 
near, I sbould certaiüly bave said notbing. 

"* Wbereis it, tben," said Cecilia, *tbat you bave so ofteu 
methim?' 

"*0b!' answered tbe captain, ^ partout , tbere is no greater 
bore about town. But tbe time I foiind bim most peSifying 
was once wben I bappened to bave tbe bonour of daucing witn 
a very young lady , wbo was but just come from a boarding- 
school, and wbose fnends bad done me tbe bonour to fix upon 
me, upon tbe principle of first bringing ber out; and wlme I 
was doing monpossible for killing tbe time , be came up , and, 
in bis particular manner, told her I bad no meaning in any- 
thing 1 said. I must own I never feit more tempted to De 
cnrfl<7^ witb a person in years in my life.* " 

Mr. Meadows is quite anotber sort of man. He is an enmu/^, 
and in bim we see tbe dawn of Glentbom and tbe satire of tbe 
Byronian bero of later times, minus tbe passion. 

"Tbe first person tbat addressed tbem was Captain 
Aresby, wbo, witb bis usual delicate languisbment, smiled 
upon Cecilia , and softly wbispering , * How divinely you look 
to-nigbt!' proceeded to pay bis compliments to some otber 
ladies. 

"'Do, pray now,' eried Miss Larolles, ^observe Mr. 
Meadows; only just see wbere be bas fixed himself — in tbe 
verv best place m tbe room , and keeping tbe fire from every- 
body! I do assure you tbat's always bis way, and it's monstrous 
provoking, for if one's ever so cold be lollops so tbat one's 
Quite staryed. But you must know tbere *s anotber tbing he 
aoes tbat is quite as bad, for if he gets a seat be never offers to 
move, if be sees one sinking witb fatigue. And besides, if one 
is waiting for one*s carriage two bours togetber , be makes it a 
rule never to stir a step to see for it. Only tbink, how 
monstrous!" 

"* These are beavy complaints indeed," said Cecilia look- 
ing at bim attentively; *1 sbould bave expected from bis 
appearance a very dinerent account of bis gallantry, for he 
seems dressed witb more studied elegance than anybody 
bere.' 

"*0b, yes!* cried Miss Larolles: *he is tbe sweetest 
dresser in tbe world; he bas tbe most delightful taste you.ca.\i. 
coneeive , nobody bas half so good a f ancy . 1 ääwä^ ^ q>jx^ ^ 
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a great thing to be spoke to by him; we are all oftusquite 
angry when ne won't take any notice oi us." 

" * Is your anger/ said Cecilia, laughing, ' in honour of him- 
self orofhiscoat?* 

"*Why, Lord, don't you know all this time that he is an 
ennuydl ' 

" *I know at least,' answered Cecilia, *that he woiüd soon 
make one of me." 

"*0h, but one is never affironted with an ennuydy if heis 
ever so proYoking, because one always knows what it means/ 

" *l8 he agreeable?' 

" * Why, to teil you the truth — but pray, now , don^t men- 
tion it — I think him most excessive disagreeable. He yawns 
in one's face every time one looks at him. I assure you, some- 
times I expect to see him fall fast asleep while I am talking to 
him — for he is so immensely absent he don't hear one half 
that one says ; only conceive now homd I * " 

Mr. Meadows's dancing is even worse than his conversa- 
tion, according to Miss LaroUes. Of all things she advises 
Cecilia never to dance with this absent partner, whom even a 
minuet cannot render attentive. 

The Heiress and the Ennuy^ meet in the course of the 
story; but, after an absent conversation Mr. Meadows, for- 
^etting that he is addressing a lady , gets up and walks away. 
A friend accosts him : — 

" * Why, Meadows, how's this? — are you causht at last? * 

"*0h, worn to death! — wom to a threaa!' cried he, 
stretchinff himself, and yawning . ' I have been talking with a 
young lady to entertain her ! Oh, suchheavy workl Iwould 
not go through it again for millions ! ' 

" ' What ! have you talked yourself out of breath? ' 

" * No, but the elf ort ! — the eflFort ! Oh, it has unhinged me 
for a fortnight I Entertaining a young lady ! — one hadbetter 
be a galley-slave at once ! " 

" * Well , but did she not pay your teils ? — she is surely a 
sweet creature.' 

"* Nothing can pay one for such insufferable exertion. 
Though she's well enough, too — better than the common run 
— but shy, quite too shy ; no drawing her out.* 

" 'I thouffht that was to your taste. You commonly hate 
much volubüity. How have I heard you bemoan yourself 
when attacked hy Miss LaroUes T 
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"'LaroUes! — oh, distraction! She talks me into a fever 
in two minutes. But so it is for ever. Nothing but extremes 
to be met with ! Common girls are too forward, this lady is too 
reserved — always some fault! Always some drawback! 
Nothing ever perltet ! * 

'* * Nay , nay ! * cried Mr. Gosport — *you do not know her ; 
ihe is perfect enoogh, in all conscience.* 

" * Better not know her,then,' answered he, again yawning, 
*for she cannot be pleasing. Nothing perfect is natural — 1 
täte everything out of nature.*" 

Captain Aresby is a universal lover , whose admiration has 
no valae, and Mr. Meadows, as an ennuyi^ is bound to care 
about no woman. Cecilia, however, has three genuine lovers : 
Mr. Monckton, a false friend, married to an old wife, and who, 
trhilst anxiously hoping for that lady's decease , tries to save 
up Cecilia for himself — Mr. Arnold, Mrs. Harrers brother, a 
smcere and devoted lover, whose affection Cecilia can only 
repay with esteem — and Sir Kobert Floyer, an insolent and 
surly man, whom she detests. This gcutleman's temper, and 
the mode of wooing he is likely to adopt, are well displayed in 
the remarks a lirst and staring survey of the heiress suggests 
tohim. 

He is asked how he likes HaiTeFs ward — 

" *Why, faith, I don*t know — but not much, I think. 
She's a devllish fine woman, too — but she has no spirit, no 
üfe.* 

" *Did you try her? Have you talked to her ? ' 

" *NotI, truly.' 

" 'Nay, tiien, how do you mean to judge of her?' 

" * Oh, faith, that's all over now ; one never thinks of talk- 
ing to the women by way of trying them.' 

" * What other method, then, have you adopted? ' 

"'None.' 

" *None? Why, then, how do you go on? * 

u < Why, they talk to us. The women take all that trouble 
upon themselves now.' 

" 'And pray how long may you have commenced fade 
macaroni? For this is a part of your character with which I 
was not acquainted.' 

" ' Oh, hang it, 'tis not from ton; no, it's metfe\7 itcii«i\Mlv 
nesB. VOio the d—l will fatigue himself mt\i daiiOTi^ ^\X«iA- 
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ance upon the women, when keeping them at adistance makes 
them dance attendance upon us r 

Between this ^entleman's insolence, supported as he is by 
Mr. Harrel, who is in debt, and that nnworäiy giiardian*s ex- 
travagance , Cecilia is put into stränge predicaments. Mr. 
Harrel cannot allow so much living money as an heiress to be 
in bis house and not borrow, and, with a perfect contempt for 
bim and bis extravagance , Cecilia cannot resist bis impor- 
tunities. An accommodating usurer is found, tbe money b 
raised, and MissBevcrlcy, witb good sense, natural prudenoe, 
an invincible dislike to debt and extravagance, and tbe best 
intentions of spending her handsome fortune in wise or bene- 
volent purposes, fincß herseif the abettor of a confirmed and 
unscrupulous gambler. 

Sir Robert Floyer is not less troublesome in bis way. 
Tbough doing nothing to ensure her esteem or her liking, he 
considers Cecilia bis own, and fights a duel with a Mr. Bemeld, 
whose escort MissBeverley preferred to bis. This un- 
fortunate event introduces Cecilia to some new characters, 
and to new perplexities. Mr. Belfield is a young man oi 
humble birth but good education, whom bis shame of bis 
family, poverty, and irritable pride render miserable. He is 
ill with the fever of the wound he received in the duel, and 
during bis illness he is nursed by his sister, a sweet Youhg 
girl, and bis mother, a vain, vulgär woman, admirably arawn. 
Cecilia is introduced to Miss Belfield by the man-hater ; 8he 
Visits her, and Mrs. Belfield can account for these visits 
but one way — Miss Beverley is in love with her son, but he iß 
unfortunately too shy, too shamefaced; Mrs. Belfield promises 
Cecilia that he will mend. 

"But pray, now, ma'am, don't think him the more un- 
grateful for ms shyness, for young ladies so high in the world 
as you are must go pretty good lengths before a young man 
will get courage to speak to them. And tbough I have told 
my son, over and over, that the ladies never Ilse a man the 
worse for being a little bold, hc's so much down in the mouth 
that it has no effect upon him. But it all comes of his being 
brought up at the university, for that makes him think he 
knows better than I can teil him. And so, to be sure, he 
does. However, for all that, it is a hard thin^ upon a mother 
to £nd all ehe B&yB just goes for nothing. But I hope yoa*U 
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exetue him, ma'am, for it's nothing in the world but his over- 
modesiy." 

Inyain Cecilia looks amazed and displeascd, Mrs. Bel< 
field's apologies are worse than the offence. 

"*We mothers of families/ ehe kindly says, *are more 
Qsed to speak ont than maiden ladies.' 

"*0h, dear, mother,' cried Miss Belfield, whose face was 
the colour of scarlet, * pray — * 

" *What's the matter now?* cried Mrs. Belfield; *yon are 
as shy as your brother, and if we are all to be so, when are we 
to come to an understanding?* 

" *Not immediately, Ibelieve, indeed,* said Cecilia, rising; 
*biit that we may not plunge deeper in our mistakes, I will for 
the present take mv leaye. 

" 'Lack-a-day !' cried Mrs. Belfield, with scarcely smo- 
thered vexation, *how hard it is to make these grandyoung 
ladics come to reason.* '* 

This character is exquisitely sustained. Nothing can re- 
move Mrs. Belfield*s conviction that Cecilia is in love with her 
8on, and that she might just as well know her own mind once 
for aU, and marry him. 

** To be ßure, any ladv that knew her own true advantage 
could do nothing better than to take the recommendation ot a 
motiier, who must naturally know more of her own children's 
disposition than can be expected from a stranger; and as to 
Bucn a son as mine, perhaps there am't two such in the world, 
for he's had a gentleman s education , and, tum him which 
way he will, hell see never a handsomer person than his own ; 
thoagh, m;^ poor dear love, he was always of the thinnest. 
Bat the mi8K)rtunes he's had to struggle with would make 
nobody fatter." 

And coldly thouffh Cecilia listens to such hints, and to the 
adyice of marrying for love some one who will take care of her 
and her fortune, the unwearied mother yet exclaims, as Miss 
Beverley takes her departure : 

"Lack-a-day, ma'am, I hope you won*t go yct, for lexpect 
my ßon home soon, and IVe a neap of things to talk to you 
aboat besides ; only Mr. Hobson having so much to say stopt 
my month. Bat I should take it as a great favour, ma am, if 
yoa woold come some aftemoon and drink a dish of tea with 
me, for then we should have time to say all our say . A3^^1'\sv 
fliire, ms'azKi; ifyovL would only let one oi yoxxi Wxxsätx'so»*^ 
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isik*', a rnu U» Ud uit; know wLen vou'd come. mv &on woold be 
vcry \tr*tnt\ Ut f^jv** you thr; m'^etiD^: and the seirants can*t 
Unwi* ttmt'M*t\Ht*, Un\u ut vour house,for,where there's aheap of 
'<-f/i, iUt-y i'.tmiuum\y tliirik of nothing all day long bat stand- 
iijp{ iLiid ^apiijg Ml onc anot)ir;r/* 

No )<?HH aaiijii'uhiy fKirtrayed are ^Ir. and Mrs. Harrel, 
Uioii^li too (tulpiihh; to bc cntcrtainine. Cecilia has raised 
i <J<Mi; .i'4<M)hiiv(; goiH? to Mr. Harrel, who, seized with an 
ii ri'HiHLihl«« liMiif iti^ for tlir; romaming<^200, gets holdof them, 
»i|iilM tili < li'i'.iliii'H nductancß. In vain Imss Beyerley re- 
im >i int ml im. Mr. Iliirrcl inakcs nromises he does not Keep: 
und Mrrt. lliirr«*!, horrifiod at the prospeet of reform and 
(MMitioiiiy, 1111(1 (•viditiitly conHidering both no better than per- 
diliiiii, tMiolly iiHkH what worsc can happen when they are 
niitiiutv 

'l*hiri rahiHlrdplir Ih boou imponding. Creditors threaten 
\\\\ i^xrrittioii, MrH. Ihirrid locks horself up, and Cecilia isleffc 
nltinn with Mr. Unrnd, wlio takt^s hold of a razor, and, with a 
tVoiiMv halt' n«al, haU-artod, vowsho will not surviye hie min 
aiul ((iH^ratM^ rocilia, ditftractod with terror, and indignant 
tliou^h roinparisiouato, swoars to pay Mr. Harrers debts, and 
»aitrt with i 7,;HH>. A grand nnit, givcn to conyince the 
anhiinkaldi' world that tho Harreis wore never more afflaent, 
pi\»\t'?i to Mi»H Ut'torlov how hopoloss is their reformation. 

Aud vot, a^ains^t hVr hottor jiui^nent sheisagain drawn 
iii. W itli »ludi prrtVot »kill i* all this told, that we feel flight 
nlouo ivuld *»\t' i\'\'iUa'» purso. Mr. Harrel oomes bome a 
t\oiv\' aud ruiiu'd luaii. Ho has ooutraoted a debt of honour, 
>\hivh ho oauuot pav ho i* dis^raood, aud must flv. His 
fui\ i* \ouCod ou hi* wito. IV i^vo horearlv friend jroznill- 
u>.i^o aiul a»!«isc thoir rti^hr, tho dUcruored, fhouirh relactant, 
\.\\"'.lia i* .*^o4iii imjvrtuiu\l ouc ot a thoiukuid pound». 

Viul Uv»w, n.»bK*doi alMK^^c the wholo ot her pj&temaifor- 
tiiiu" Ol toii thou*iH.id ^viiud** *ho cj.:uk* to take Dffu^ in Mr. 
lVS"'.o> b.oiiso, vvb.oii ii l.w: *:ni:t^ ro^juesc is pn?tem?d. 
-VI'.. UAvivi h.i* v,vw*OL!Cod CO Wavo hl* w'.rV c^i'h'SL'-i aim. bat he 
i.u*-*L* ou ^\wti'j^ uv*u ior ::» V*;Lv!iiIl — ia«i SO ViasiLckLL che 
^l:*:voo*oo. v.\v/iL4 •.;* ivr*i.vu:ev: ■.li iooomyüyjj^ ^em. 

A'.l !;Iki: :o1'.o^* -.* *c:"'''^:-i^ .Vi«.: ::jt^*«>?!4*:vH.~ W.? fet?l the 
uuiou ,'i :bo Ci'i^'.o .cio!. v:om:o :*l'.'{rji;u»w jicii jj* fvwp aiurke«! 
Etio ^'.oii'. blu,j;-*Ii *v.aooi. '\vin rün.- .iiv-s. .'i >iiAi.'r*piiajrs -iowa- 
^iuu». :ii,i!^ MU\.*u, 9C :Oi^:^^a ^ :ii^ «Ckt^uuLty j£ äe ;uzcieaC9 
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and to the deconim of the modems, bat so consistent with 
tmth, so deep, so utterly melancholy in its contrasts of mirth 
and gloom. Miss Bomey must have possessed great natural 
dramatic power to haye related, as she did, these last dismal 
hoors of tne mined and dishonoured Mr. Harrel. His wild 
spirits prepare us for a catastrophe : and the two duns, who 
oiBCOver and persecute him in VauxnaU, and who finally sit 
down and sup with him , add to the sense of calamity with 
which we watch the pro^ess of this stränge evening. Mr. 
Hobson and Mr. Simpkins are the grotesque and bitter 
spectres of Mr. Harrers vices. Even in this last tragic seene 
Of gaiety they haunt his steps and infliet upon him the pangs 
of alastagony. 

Mr. Hobson is fat, vulgär, well-fed, "with an air of de- 
fiance that spoke the fiilness of his purse." He is a thorough 
man of business — he thinks all places ^ood for the settlement 
of a debt, and he accosts Mr. Harrel, who answers him with a 
curse, and threatens to break his bones, to which Mr. Hobson 
logically replies — 

** *Sir, this is talkin^ quite out of character; for as to 
broken bones, there's ne^er a person in all England, gentle 
nor simple, can say he's right to break mine , for I'm not a 
person of that sort, but a man of as good property as another 
man; and there's ne'er a eustomer Ihave in the world Üiat's 
more his own man than myself." 

It is not in his position as a free man or as an injured 
creditor that Mr. HoDson rests his rig:ht not to have his bones 
broken ; no, his purse is his justice, his law, his freedom, even 
as it is his soul and his Grod. Rancorous he is not, however, 
for he accepts Mr. HarreFs flighty invitations to supper; he is 
soon as merry as his host, and when Sir Robert Floy er, Coming 
up to them surlily, asks, " Who the devilMr. Harrel has picked 
up? " Mr. Hobson, who, to the importance of lately acquired 
wealth, now added the courage of newly drunk Champagne, 
^tmHy kept his ground, without seemin^ at all conscious he 
was included in this interrogation^, but Sir. Simpkins , who 
had still his way to make in the world , and whose habitual 
servility would have resisted a larger draught, was easily 
intimid[ated; he again, therefore, stood up, and with the most 
cringing respect offered the Baronet his place ^ who, taking 
neither of the offer nor offerer the smallest notice ^ 8ulI«tA<^^ 
oppositejto ^. Hazrei; waiüng for some expVaiv.9t.^QVi. 
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. Mr. HarreL however, who noir greif really incapable of 
givmgany, onlyrepeatedhismyitation, that he womd make 
one among them. 

^^One among you!" cried he, an^ly, and ^intin^ to 
Mr. Hobson ; " why, you don't fancy I'fl sit down with a bnek- 
layer?" 

"A bricklayer?/* said Mr. Harrel, "ay, «ure, and a 
hosier too ; sit aown, Mr. Simpkins, keep your place, man." 

Mr. Simpkins most thankfdlly bowed; but Mr. Hobson, 
who could no longer avoid feelmg the personality of this 
reflection, boldly answered, "Sir, you may sit down with a 
worse man any day in the week ! I have done nothing I'm 
ashamed of, and no man can say to me, *Whydidyou80?' 
I don't teil you, sir, what I'm worth; no one has a right 
to ask. I only say, three times ^y^ is fifteen, that's all." 

In Short, Mr. Hobson is a man of substance, and, to nsehis 
own significant words , " not to be treated like a little scrubby 
apprentice." 

This dismal entertainment ends with the foreseen ca- 
tastrophe : Mr. Harrel kisses his wife , rushes away and blows 
his brains out. Cecilia's thousand pounds given for the 
joumey had been risked on one stake and lost at the gambling 
house. 

The connection with the Harreis ending thus tra^ically, 
Delvile Castle now becomes Miss Beverley's home. Welcome 
is the change; for. if her guardian is formal and pompous, 
Mrs. Delvile, thouffn proud, unites sweetness and dignity with 
her pride: and Mortimer Delvile, elegant, amiable, and 
accomplished, is all that even a Cecilia can dream of. Chance 
has made her and this youngmanmeetoffcen, neverwithoat 
mutually discovering new perfections on either side. A sup- 
posed partiality for yoimg Belfield , and then an imaginary 
promise to Sir Robert Floyer, seemed alone to prevent 
Mortimer Delvile's assiduities m)m melting into tendemess. 
Cecilia's heart is his, this she knows, and she cannot but think 
her secret fondness r^tumed. She knows, too, that her hand- 
some fortunewould beacceptable to this impoverished,though 
noble, family; andherbirth, though not distinguished, isnot 
so mean as to be an obstacle. Yet no sooner is she under the 
same roof with him than she is carefiilly shunned by her 

J^uardian's son. Through all this coldness appear sudden 
arats of tendemeBB , which convince her that she Is beloved. 
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Mrs. Delvile , from whose piercing eyes nothing is liidden, 
gives Cecilia to understand that herbeauty, virtue, accom- 

Elishments, and lar^e fortune would be all the heir of the 
^elviles could wish for, if it were possible for the last of that 
noble race to aBsume the name of Beverley. 

Grieved, but too mnch hurt in her pride to be heartbroken, 
Cecilia returns to SufPolk. And now we come to the weakest 
passages in the book — the love passages. Manners and 
charactersj perplexities of ineident, were Miss Bnmey's forte; 
when passion developed character, when prido and will were 
in contest, she ezceUed, but the subtle graces of tendemess, 
of those vague feelings which scarcely know how to leave the 
heart, she knew not how to deal with. 

A mischievousyoung lady , a cousin of Mr. Delvile's , has 
stolen and sent Cecilia Mortimer's dog Fid^le. That Miss 
Beverley should love and cherish it for its master's sake is 
true to natnre , but that she , a prudent and dignified young 
lady, should, sitting in a gardcn, uttcr aloud to that animal a 
comession of her tendemess for his master, is a painful ab- 
sordity , all the more painful from the exquisite exactness and 
tnith of Miss Bnmey's general painting. 

The confession is overheard by Delvile, come down to 
Suffolk on a suspicion of its truth ; and in his transport, for he 
had only suspected his happiness, he proposes a secret 
marriage: Cecilia is shocked, startled, and nnally she con- 
sents. She is of age now, and her own mistress; but Mr. 
Monckton , in whom she confides , alarmcd at the risk he runs, 
so forcibly shows her the loss of dignity she will suffer by this 
stesdthy andindelicateproceeding, that he persuades her to 
retract, and thou^h she joumeys to town to meet her lover, as 
had been a^reed, it is to soften the blow of his disappointment 
— not to foMl her promise. But a lover's arguments, enforced 
by his presence and tender entreaties, prevail over better 
judg^ment. A licence has been procurcd , the clerff3rman is 
waiting. Cecilia, Mrs. Charlton her friend , and Delvile pro- 

eeed to Church, where the ceremony begins. A very 

dramatic ineident f ollows : 

" Cecilia finding herseif past all jjower of retracting , soon 
called her thoughts from wishing it, and turned her whole 
attention to the awfiü service; to which, though she listened 
with reverence , her füll satisfaction in the ob^eci c>^ \5Äit "^^"^^ 
made herlißten witbont terror, But7rtieiitk'^^Tifc"«>\»^'ajcoÄ^ 

Engiish Women of Letter s, ^ 
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that solemn adjuration, ^If any man can sJiew anyjusi cause 
why ikey may not he lawfully joined iogeilier,^ a conscions tear 
stole into her eye , and a sigh escaped from Delvile that went 
to her heart; bat when the priest concluded the ezhortation 
with, let Mm now speak, or eise hereafier for ever hold hispeace^ 
a female voiee at some distance called out in ahrill accents, 
'Ido!' 

"The ceremony was instantly stopped. The astonished 

Eriest immediately shut up the book to regard the intended 
ride and bridegroom ; Delvile started with amazement to see 
whence the sound proceeded, and Cecilia, aghast, and strack 
with horror, faintly shrieked, and caught hold of Mrs. 
Charlton." 

The Person who thus interrapted the ceremony is not dis- 
covered, Dut the effect is produced onCecilia's mind. Shocked 
and huii;, she retums unmarried to Suffolk; here a visit from 
Mrs. Delvile, who knows all, and who works onMissBeverleVs 
pride and feelings, produces a formal renunciation of Delvile. 
He is brought to hear his fate decided, bat, by refasing to 
acquiesce in it, so rouses all his haughty mother's passions, 
that she bursts a bloodvessel. Her me is in danger — in the 
hour of grief all resistance vanishes — Cecilia and Delvile 
part with the solemn engagement to meet no more without her 
consent. 

Although Miss Bumey*s peculiar excellence lay in the 
painting ot strongly marked vulgarity, she was certamly very 
successiul in the proud, dignified, sweet, and yet haughly 
Mrs. Delvile. The skill and power with which she parsues 
her end, the sincerity that redeems her pride, the high nonoar 
that seems to justify it, interest as in her favoar, even whilst 
she is bent on makmg Cecilia , whom she loves , and her son, 
whom she adores, wretched for life. We have already said 
that Miss Burney had a gift for painting the small perplexities 
which make up the life of many a woman ; but though the 
complications that bring us to the close of this well-wrought 
story are interesting, they too often fail in probability to pro- 
duce a lasting impression on the mind. 

Cecilia is of age'; she comes to town to release her 
guardians . and she finds Mr. Delvile not merely irritated on 
accoimt Ol the passion which had led his son to the verg^ of 
disobedience , but strangely prejudiced against her. He 
attrihutea to her a passion for youug Belfield, and for his sake 
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he is conyinced that she had dealinffs with a money-lender, 
and spent the best part of her ten tnousand pounds. Denial 
does not shake thie impression , and as lie applies for Informa- 
tion to Mrs. Belfield, Cecilia, who happens to be with Miss 
Belfield in the next room , has the satisiaction of hearin^ that 
lady confirm her secret passion for her son. The seene is ex- 
cellent. ^ 

"*I am sure, sir, I shall be very willing to oblige you,' 
Mrs. Belfield answered ; * but pray, sir, whaf s your name ? " 

" * My name, ma*am,' he replied, in a rather elevated voiee ; 
^I am seldom oblieed to announce myself ; nor is there any 
present necessity i should make it known. It is sufficient I 
assore you, you are speaking to no very common person , and 
probably to one you will nave little chance to meet with 
again.* 

" *Bnt how can I teil your business , sir, if I don't so much 
as know your name? " 

" 'My business, ma*am , I mean to teil myself ; your afiair 
is only to hear it. J have somc questions, indeed, to ask, which 
I must trouble you to answer, but they will sufficiently explain 
themselyes to prevent any difficulty upon your part. There 
is no need, therefore, of any introductory ceremonial.' 

"'Well, sir,' said Mrs. Belfield, whoUy insensible ofthis 
ambiguous greatness, 'if you mean to make your name a 
Beeret — * 

"'Few names, I believe, ma'am,' eried he, haughtily, 
'have less the advantage of secrecy than mine. On the con- 
trary , this is but one among a very few houses in this town to 
which my person would not immeaiately announce it. That, 
however, is immaterial, and you will be so good as to rest 
satisfied witii my assuranees that the person with whom you 
are now conversing will prove no disgrace to your character.* " 

After Ulis pompous introduction , Mr. Delvile condescends 
to come to the pomt. Has Mr. Belneld made any proposals 
to a young lady of fortune ? 

'*'LacK-a-aay, no, sir,' answered Mrs. Belfield, to the 
infinite relief of Cecilia, who instantly concluded this question 
referred to herseif. 

" * I beg Tour pardon , then 5 good moming to you , ma'am,' 
Said Mr. Delvile , in a tone that spoke his disappomtment ; but 
added, *and there is no such young person, you say, who 
f avours bis ptetenBionB ? ' 
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*< *Dear sir,' cried she , * why , there*s nobody he'll so mnch 
as put the question to ; there's a young lady at this very time, 
a great fortime , tbat has as mucu mind to him . I teil mm , as 
any man need desire to see ; but there's no making him think 
it, thou^h he has been brought up at theuniversitjr, and knows 
more about all the things,or as much as anybody in the king's 
dominions/ 

" ' Oh ! then,* cried Mr. Delvile , in a voice of far more com- 
placency, 4t is not on the side otthe young woman that the 
difficulty seems to rest?' 

^^ ^ Lord , no , sir , he might have had her again and again, 

only for asking. She came after him ever so often she 

foimd him out, sir, when not one of his own natural friends 
could teil where in the world he was gone. She was the first, 
sir , to come and teil me news of him , though I was his own 
mother. Love, sir, is prodigious for quickness; it can see, 
I sometimes think, through bricks and mortar. Yet allti^ 
would not do, he was so obstinate not to take the hint.' " 

Mr. Delyüe's swelling exultation at these confessions is, 
however, short-lived. 

"*And as to young ladies themselves,' continued Mrs. 
Belfield , ' they know no more ho w to make meir minds known 
than a bab;^ does ; so I suppose he'll shilly-shally tili some- 
body eise will cry snap , and take her. It is but a little while 
ago that it was all the report she was to have young Mr. Del- 
vfle, one of her guardian's sons.' 

" *I am sorry report was so impertinent,' cried Mr. Delvile, 
with much displeasure; 'young Mr. Delvile is not to be diß- 
posed of with so little ceremony — he knows better what is 
due to his family.' 

***Lord, sir,* answered Mrs. Belfield, *what should his 
family do better? I never heard they were any so rieh , and 
I dare say the old gentleman, being ner guardian, took care 
to put his son enou^h in her way; however, it came about 
that they did not make a match of it, for, as to old Mr. Delvile, 
all the world says\ — 

" * All the world takes a very great liberty ,' angrily inter- 
rupted Mr. Delvile , * in saying anything about him; and you 
wül excuse my informin^ you that a person of his rank and 
consideration is not lighüy to be mentioned upon every little 
occasion that occurs.* 

^\^Loid, sir/ cried Mrs. Belfield, somewhat surprised at 
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ifl 
heard 
as 



this tmexpected prohibition, 'I don't care, for my part, i 
neyer mention the oldgentleman's name agaiu ! I ucverhea 
any good of him in my life . for they say he'a as proud 
liacueTy and nobody knows what it's ol ; for they say ' — 

" ' They say/ cried he , ßnust with rage , * and who are theyf 
Be so eood as inform me that? 

" 'Lord, everybody, sir! it*s his common character.* 

'* * Then everybody is extremely indecent ,' speaking very 
loud , 'to pay no more respect to one of the first families in the 
land. It 18 a licentiousness that ought by no means to be suf- 
fered with impunity."* 

Cecilia is discovered in the next room, and Mr. Delvile 
departs insolent and triomphant. 

The tale ends happily , however , in spite of him , but that 
happy end is not fehcitously produced. Mrs. Delvile relents, 
and proposes that Cecilia shall forfcit her estate and marry 
Mortimer, who cannot assume her name. Cecilia consents; 
the marriage takes place privately , without Mr. Delvile 's con- 
sent or knowledge. Wheu the marriage is over, Mrs. Delvile 
and her son prepare to depart for the Continent, for the resto- 
ration of that lady's health , and Cecilia retums to Suffolk. 
There she is soon convinced that Mr. Monckton had betrayed 
and slandered her to Mr. Delvile , and bribed his wife's com- 
panion to interrupt the ceremony of her secret marriage, 
which she had connded to him. Scarcely had she made this 
discovery when she leams that her husband has wounded Mr. 
Monckton in a duel. He flies , leaving her a prey to fears , on 
which worldly anxities soon follow. Her marriage is kuown, 
and the house and estate she has forfeited are claimed by the 
nextheirs. She hastens to London, to be distracted by her 
husband's jealoosy of Belfield, with whom he seems reaay for 
another fatal dael, and to be refused an asylum in the house 
of her hanghty father-in law. Reason forsakes her as she 
wanden, at mght, about the streets of London raving mad 
and calling on her husband. 

She is taken in by a pawnbroker, discovered by her 
friendsy and finally restored to health ; every wound is healed, 
every wrong;is forgotten, and everything is made right, 
save that the estate is lost, and that Cecilia ceases to be an 
"heiress." 

The madness of Cecih'a is painful and -yrnivstot^X. Tjää 
amiahJe but self-poesessed lady could not gOTCi^^>J)asÄ^^Äsx- 
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out warning. But Dr. Lyster will teil us the object this fit of 
insanity was to answer. 

"Tnus, my dearyoungk-dy, the terror which droveyou 
to this house, and the sufiPerings which have confined yoa in it, 
will prove , in the event , the source of your future peace ; for, 
when all my best rhetoric failed tomeltMr.Delvile,! instantiy 
brought him to terms by coupling his name with a pawn- 
broker's ! And he could not with more dis^ust hear his son 
called Mr. Beverley than think of his son's wife when he hears 
of the Tkree blue Balls!'' 

Miss Bumey wrote but four novels. Improyement as she 
proeressedwasnot, however, her lot. Themeritsof "Eve- 
linsr' and "Cecilia" are well-nigh equal, but "Camilla" was 
afalling off, and "The Wanderer" was a failure. In both, 
inCamillaespecially, we find the remainsofgreattalent, of 
character, liveliness, and power; but the contrast between 
them and their predecessors is striking. In both we again 
perceive how sorely Miss Bumey was troubled with the per- 
plexities which attend the lot of woman in the world; now 
anxious she feit conceming the prudence, reserve, and caution 
which should ^uide her least actions. It is curious to contrast 
her noyels with those of her cotemporary , Madame de Sta^. 
Delphine dies a victim to the worldly prejudices of her lover 
— Corinne is sacrificed to society and its fears; but even 
thou^h we may censure both Delphine and Corinne , our sym- 
pathies are in their favour , and the teaching of the tale is that 
genius, independence, andgenerous feelings ought not tobe 
so strictly fettered by social laws. Miss Bumey takes no 
such flight. Her heroines are amiable, correct, and good; 
but so inexorable is she to the least dereliction from the right 
path of prudence — for virtue is never questioned — that she 
IS ready to inflict every sorrow and every humiliation upon- 
them if they take a step oeyond its narrow limits. The world 
is right, and always right — if they suffer, let them thank 
their own foUy for their sorrows. 

The troubles of Camilla are not so entertaining, however, 
as those of yoimg Evelina or of the amiable Cecilia. She is a 
liffht, airy, poorand imprudent, but gentle girl. Her lover, 
Edgar, is a prudent, nch, and wise young man. Camilla 
trusts too much , and Edgar too little. His caution is fortified 
hya tTrice-disappointed widower, whose experience assures 
Aun tbatyouihy t>eauty, and the moftt aisxnsLm^ c^o^üefiiiia 
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wife are not sofficient to secure a liusband s happiiicss — her 
affection must bc disiiitercsted , eise both are uudonc. Now, 
Camilla, a clergjman's daughter, with three sisters, one 
brother, and no portion , may not be quite disinterested. She 
may even marry Edgar, not exactly for bis money,but without 
love. Prudence requires that the owner of a noble estate 
sbould not surrender blindly to her power. 

Thanks to this pamfal wisdom , Edgar and Camilla are 
miserable through nve volumes. They have every oppor- 
tunity, yet can never come to a fair uuderstandinf . When 
they are actually betrothed, fate perversely parts tnem, ap- 
parently for ever. 

No doubt Camilla is imprudent, and no doubt Edgar is 
hasty in his conclusions, but the Opposition in thcir tempers is 
not so great as to justify a rcsult so violent. The point is 
strained, that both may be punished, and from that moment 
the story loses much in interest and truth. But one thin^ it 
never can lose — the author's wonderful skill in paintmg 
manners and peculiarities. In Camilla she has chosen to 
fetter herseif with various young people , some of whom are 
not veiT interesting, and who interiere unduly ; but admirable 
she is always when she takes a wider ränge. The old uncle 
of Camilla is a charming character. Vehement and simple as 
a child — ignorant , and attributing all his mistakes to that 
unfortunate want of Greek and Latin, the result of an idlo 
youth 2 he is the kindest-hearted and most injudicious of men. 
Especially delightful is his innoccnee : it invests him with a 
deBcacy which creates veneration. His goodness might be 
the resuit of a warm heart, but his ingenuous ignorance of evil 
has something sacred and child-like ; whilst the pertinacity 
with which he considers every blunder the result of boofc 
ignorance, and every good or courageous act of book 
Imowledge , is as provoking as his stränge fancy for match- 
makin^. 

This amiable old gentleman is surrounded by young 
people, whom he mates for the bestj but whose perversity 
roins all his fondest plans. His piain niece , whom he has 
made a classic scholar, is despised by the poor and insolent 
coosin to whom she was destined ; his hanasome niece is not 
more acceptable to Edgar, and Camilla, who was to stay 
witJi him , chooses to fall in love with the very man her cousux 
was to manj, Yet of all this the kinöi \mÄ'^\Qti%x^\öaÄSÄ 
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Ignorant. Young people grow enamoured, quarrel, andare 
reconciled under nie very eyes , andheseesitnot, or, seeing 
it, does not understand. Whilst they are proffressing on the 
journey of love he wanders in an imaginarv Tand, in which 
everytning comes to pass as he has plannea it , and rüde and 
harsh are the many wakenings he gets on the way ; harshest 
of all is the final one, when a series of unplanned marriages, 
two of them runaway matches, close his matrimonial cam- 
paign. 

Of all the faculties which contribute to the pleasure a work 
of fiction can yield , there is none more precious than vivacity. 
It is amazin^ how many deficiencies this one excellence will 
Cover. Itscnarm, indeed, isthatitbearsus on, and makes 
US forget all eise. The greatest faults of a story are not 
heedea when the narrative is lively. But when, on the con- 
trary, age, sorrow, and the seriousness of experience have 
dispelled tnis early fascination, when the narrator sits down 
and teils us in sooer guise a story which should be invested 
with all the keen vivacity of earlv days, it is in vain that 
characters are well conceived, incidents strongly cast, anda 
mystery well kept up ; dulness — wofiil dulness — opens the 
firstpage, and closes the last; and the harsh, but not unjust, 
sentence , that the writer has exhausted his power to piease, 
must be pronounced. 

Some such sentence must certainly have been recorded 
against Madame d'Arblay's last novel, "The Wanderer; or 
Female Difficulties." There is much of her peculiar merit in 
it, but little or none of her peculiar charm. That liveliness 
which outlived in her the first season of youth , could not reach 
the dawn of age. The "Wanderer" is a dull story in spite of 
character, incident, evident care and minor merits. Yetwe 
think that many circumstances , more than failure of power, 
contributed to its want of success. 

It was begun at the close of the last Century, finished in 
1814, and written during a critical turning-point of taste. It 
bears witness to the uncertainty of the writer's mind. A com- 
position extended over so long a period, and carried on with 
the consciousness that a more impassioned and romantic 
school was beginning to prevail, could not but lose in con- 
centration and power. Madame d'Arblay^ Struck with the 
tendency of such works as "Delphine" for mstance, painted 
jn gooä eamest the character of a sccptical, impassioned 
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woman, who makes herseif ridiculous without ever beinff 
entertaining. The attempt to engraft this , and scenes aud 
ineidents ofsimilar character, all so foreign to her Johnsonian 
mind, on that ever favourite theme, "female difficulties," 
was awkward, ill-jud^ed, and lamentable in its results. 

The Story of" The w'anderer" was chosen and condueted 
with referenee to those feminine troubles which from first to 
last Miss Bumey and Madame d*Arblay held to be the ereat 
troubles of life. It is remarkable that the sorrows of her 
heroines never spring from within. It is not temper, pride, 
passion, or foUy that ieads them into mischief or misery. This 
is one of the points in which Miss Bumey is so inferior to her 
contemporaries, Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Inchbald. They 
knew wnere the Springs of life lie hidden. With Miss Bumey 
the evil is always extemal , social , worldly, the offspring of 
manners, circumstance , fortune, orbirth. Involuntary con- 
cealment of name and parentage, the condition of a will, 
vulgär or inj udiciousrelations, ao all the mischief — it is al- 
ways small or mean in its nature, though potent in its effects. 
The cause is here kept a mystery tili the end. We see the 
troubles, but do not know whence they spring, and what could 
remove them. 

A par^ of English travellers leave France during the 
Rei^ of Terror. It is a dark December night, the vessel is 
reaay to sail , when a woman's voice is heard from the shore 
passionately entreating to be received on board. Her request 
is granted after much aoubt and hesitation , and the traveller, 
clad in mean attire , dark as a berry, covered with bandages 
and patches , is very coarselv received bv the party to which 
she nas introduced herseif. She neither heeds jests nor 
answersquestions, butseems absorbed in the ecstatic joy of 
escape. This joy is sobered when on landing she discovers 
that her purse is gone, and that she Stands penniless on a 
shore which though not foreign — for she is English — does 
not prove very hospitable. 

The difficulties of the wanderer begin; she has no money, 
she Claims no friends , she proves to be young and beautiful, 
for the dark complexion was a wash, and the patches and 
bandages were mere disguise, everything, in short, proves 
her to be an adventurer and an impostor. The necessities 
of a fantastie traveller, Mrs. Ireton. convey ket 1q IjotcArtcv^ 
and the caprice ofa young lady, Miss JodireW , \ü^^«»\Ät cyo. 
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to Lewes. She is even admitted into the family of that young 
lady's aunt, ÄLrs. Maple; her beauty, her accomplishment«, 
fascinate all who do not know her story, and secure the love 
of Mr. Harleigh, who does. She rettmis his affection; we 
see and know it , but she will not teil him who she is. In vain 
every species of perplexity and mortification await her — in 
vain she is humbled, insiüted, and persecuted — she keeps 
her Beeret. An imprudent word, she says, can ruin her; 
what that word is we do not know. We are not told what 
Harleigh's ardent prayers failed to win , but though there is a 
species of interest in this mystery, it is a tedious one , and is 
not revealed tili the end of the tale. 

Juliet Granville is the daughter of an English nobleman 
by a secret marriage. She is reared in irance by kind 
friends, and disowned by Lord Denmeath, the guardian of 
her voung brother and sister. The documents relating to her 
birth are bumt in the ehäteau of her friends. A promissory 
note of 6,000/., payable on her marriage with a Frenchman, 
the only concession Lord Denmeath has made to her rights, 
falls j however, into the hands of a commissary of the Re- 
public. Lured by such a prize, he makes Juliet's band tiie 
price of the life of one of her kind protectors. They are hastily 
united, her lips utter no vows, the marriage is marriage 
enoughtobindnerinhonour, but not to make her stay with 
so deoased a wretch. She flies to England, and thia is her 
secret. She keeps it well, yet he discovers her, pursues her, 
and Claims her. The allen bill interferes and saves her, and 
his death delivers her finally, and restores her to liberty, love, 
and social rank. 

"The Wanderer" was a failure, and did not deserve 
success. Itwas, and wisely, Madame d'Arblay's last novel. 
"Evelina" and "Cecilia" were celebrated in their day, and 
their charm has not departed with the manners they painted. 
They still give us striking and interesting pictures of English 
Society during the last twenty-five years of the 'eighteenth 
Century. Li one very characteristic feature they a^ree with 
Miss Edgeworth's delmeations of the fashionable world in the 
flrst years of the prescnt age. The coarseness and insolence 
of men who then moved in the polite world are such as may 
now surprise us. Either society is morepolished, or women 
have leamed to soften their representation of its aspects. The 
truth probably Mes between either fact. The feminine ele- 
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ment in both tliese great novelists is showii in the rcsei-ve and 
delicacy wiüi whicn they treat love ; but the womanly picture 
of Society, as it is now practised, they were too frecj and 
perhaps too frank, to conceive. With them there is no 
softenmg touch, no ^ace, given to insolence, coarseness, 
and pride. Their beuig women only scems to make them 
more resentfiil of what is always more or less an insult to 
woman*s power; and no scruple saved a JVIr. Smith , a Sir 
Robert Floyer, or a Sir Philip Baddeley from unmerciful but 
just castigation. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith. 

Thebs are lives that read like one long sorrow, and that 
leave little save sadness and disappointment behind them 
when they close in death. Such a life was that of Charlotte 
Smith, füll of cares while it lasted, and, once it was over, 
doomed to fade away from memory. She had gi'eat talent — 
she was one öf the best novelists of the day, but the haste and 
facüity with which she wrote , the gloom that overshadowed 
her lite, robbed her of a durable literary fame. As a poetess 
she is forgotten : as a novelist she but helps to fiU the vacant 
Space betweenMiss Burney and Mrs. Radcliffe. She partakes 
of the power of these two remarkable women , but only in an 
inferior degree. She has not the vigour of the one, or the 
picturesque facidty of the other. Yet she , too , could draw 
character — witness Mrs.Rayland in the " Old Manor House " 
— and she , too , could paint the aspect of nature , as many a 
clear, fresh landscape m the same novel proves. To hold a 
place in that mMdle region is great good fortune for the 
livin^, but for tne dead it is little; and if we attempt to give 
Chanotte Smith her meed of praise in these pages, it is not 
without the knowledge that she produeed no strong impres- 
sion, and will leave no lasting trace in the literature of her 
country. 

Charlotte Turner, daughterofNicholas Turner, ofStoke 
House, Surrey, and Bignor Park , Sussex, was bom in Lon- 
don, on the 4th of May, 1749. She was only four years old 
when her mother died , and she was confided to tke <i«j:^ ot ^w 
anst She was put to school in Kensmgtou, ^öCkÄü ^^ä.'^q^- 
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able place foreducation, but she was considered too great a 
genius to study. She learned a few accomplishments — was 
eminent in dancing, could draw, acted with great effect in 
school theatricals , and lefL at the ripe age of twelve , to 
enter into the gaieties of a London life. At fourteen she re- 
ceived an offer of marriage, which her father declined; and, 
at fifteen, she contracted that unfortunate union which, with- 
out giving her husband happiness, was to her a long source 
of misery. 

Mr. Turner had been ten years a widower when he thought 
of marrying again. Charlotte*s aunt, alarmed at the prospect 
of a stepmother for her favourite , found no better remedy for 
the future evil than the present dangerous risk of a husband. 
A Mr. Smith, aged twenty-one, was found and prepared to 
fall in love with her niece , who also received the injunction 
to welcome his passion; the young people proved docile; and 
in February , 1765, Miss Turner was married. Mr. Smith*s 
father was a West India merchant, and a Director of the East 
India Company. The home and the family to which a young, 
romantic, and accomplished girl found herseif introduced, 
were enough to chill any bride*8 heart. A house in one of the 
narrowest and dirtiest lanes in the City, and in which the 
sun's beams had never shone, was her abode; a sickly, 
languid mother-in-law — tall, thin, and murmuring — a 
notable West Indian housewife , ever complaining of Lnglish 
young ladies* ways, was her daily society. A keen-eyed 
lather-in-law — a thorough City man — a contemner of 
fashionable accomplishments, and the sound of whose creak- 
ing shoes was enough to make young Mrs. Smith hide up 
whatever she might be doing, was her privileged censor. Yet 
either was better than her foolish, ignorant, pleasure-seeking, 
and dissipated husband. lU-heaith gave Mrs. Smith a plea 
for a change. She went to Southgate, and managed to live 
no more with old Mr. Smith, who, after his wife*8 death, mar- 
ried her aunt, to whose zeal she was indebted for her un- 
enviable position. 

The aeath of her father-in-law proved the first of a series 
of disasters for Mrs. Charlotte Smith. Mr. Smith had made 
his will himself , and drawn it up so badly as to invoive his 
whole family in contests. The complications of business, law, 
and perversity, which brought mtb. Smith*8 husband to a 
priaon, are not rery interesting , \)\xt ftoia t\i^ d^L^^^Vi««.«!!« 
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shared his confinement, to her own dcath, in 1806, her life was 
asuccessionof cares, with fcw respifes. After remaining m 
prison with her husband for seven months , shewent, onhis 
release, to Sussex, where her children had stayed during that 
dreary time. "After the scenes I had witnessed, and the 
apprenensions I had suffered," she says herseif, "how de- 
liciously soothing to my wearied spirits was the soft pure air 
of the summer's moming, breathing over the dewr grass, as 
we passed over the Surrey heaths. My native hüls at length 
burst upon my view; I beheid once more the fields where I 
had passed myhappiest days, and amidst the perfumed turf 
with which one of those fields was strewn, perceived with de- 
li^ht the beloved group from whom I had been so long 
divided, and for whose fate my affections were ever anxious. 
The transports of this meeting were too much for my ex- 
hausted spurits ; yet , after all m^ sufferings , I began to hope 
I might taste content, or experience at least a respite from 
calamity." Never was hope more signally disappointed ; 
poverty and its cares, the deaths of beloved children, the 
strugglesof aliterary career, domestic unhappiness , which, 
in 1 < ^ , after a union of ten ^ears , ended in Separation , such 
was her destiny — a sad one in its brightest and earlicst days, 
if we except those of childhood. 

It was in 1788, a few years after the appearance of 
"Cecilia," which the heroine is represented as'Jeading, that 
Mrs. Smith published her first novel, "Emmeline, or the 
Orphan of the Castle." It was extremely successful. "Ethe- 
linda" followed the next year, and "Celestina" in 1791. 
Then came a political novel; for Mrs. Smith was, like Mrs. 
Inchbald, a partisan of the new doctrines of the day, and, 
like her, she liyed in the intimacy of many fiery spirits of 
those exciting times. "Desmond, and "The Old Manor 
House," her best novels, poems and other productions, 
original tales and translations, kept her for nearly twenty 
years before the public. Her mind was quick and lively ; she 
never remembered leaming how to read, and she wrote with 
great facility. Her father-in-law, having been slandered, 
asked her to refute the calumny for him, and was amazed at 
the rapidily with which she executed her task. Convinced 
Üiat she would make a much better clerk than any he li^d , he 
ofPered her a considerable allowance for her Services. Tk\& 
was before her Uterary days, but Mxs. 8imt\k. öi^^iJiijaft^ ^^ 
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propoBal , and preferred liberty, tili necessity compelled her 
t() write. Öhe liked the task, but the successive deaths of her 
childrcD, Tviio only reachea man and woman's estate to be 
takcn away before her eyes broke her heart. Her danghter, 
who had married a French refagee , died in 1794 , and thongh 
Mrß. Smith survived her twelve years she never recovered the 
blow. 

She Said heraelf " Till the loss of my beloved child , which 
feil upon mo liko the hand of death , 1 could exert nar facnl- 
tioß." At Icngtli her weary life closed, on the 28th of Oetober, 
18(X), at Tilford, where she resided, that ehe might be laid to 
r(*Bt ncar her mothcr at Stoke. Mr. Smith, from whom she had 
been Bcparated twenty years, had died in the preceding 
mouth of March. Weknow little of Mrs. Smith, save whata 
few of her friends have told us, yet there is no reason to doubt 
tlieir account of her faults and virtues. A hasty temper, 
render(^d irritable and resentful by many trials , was her lail- 
ing. Her works bear the traces of asperity; but a generons 
devütednoBS to those whom she loved, great charity to the 
poor, a livcly, eheerful disposition, ana much fortitude to 
«ndiiro , wero her noble and redeeming traits. To poetry she 
had always been addicted, but bitter necessity made her a 
nuvolist. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

EmiueHuo. — Ethelinda. — The Old Manor Hoase. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith enjoyed a combination of powers 
which rarolv fail to acquire for their owner a present reputa- 
tion, and seldom secure a lasting fame. She uiew how to teil 
a storv, and make it interestins; she could sketch character 
with slirewdnoss and tnith ; she nad feeling, and selected her 
aflfecting incidents with judgment; her eye for nature was 
truts mul her descriptions were always fresh, iirid, and 
natural. But she i)ossessed not one of these gifts in its M- 
uess. It is not moaeration, but excess that strüies the public, 
and eveu posteritv. MissBumey verged on caricature, jret 
»ho holds a far higher nlace than Mrs. Smith ; Mrs. Radcliffe 
was natural in uothing, ner terror, her landseapes, are ntteriy 
bi'voud all tnith, vot she can still charm the Imagination and 
H'w foi^iveucaa for her sins. It va Mn. ämiüi s fault that die 
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lias none , and jet ib not perfect. Her best stories are tinged 
with a sort of mediocrity, which often looks like the cffect of 
haste , and suggests that her powers were never fairly de- 
veloped. It is nard to think that shc who kept so clear from 
romantie folly and worldly coldncss, who could paint pleasing 
and natural cnaracters , and sketch such fresh and charming 
landscapes, could not have done bettcr under more f avourable 
circumstances. Even as it is, the place she holds in En^lish 
literature is worthy of a record. She is a connecting link be- 
tween o^posite schools, and the most characteristic represen- 
tatiTe et the modern domestic novel. She is quite distinct in 
Ihis respect from the writers of her times , and the combina- 
tion, tiiough in an inferior degree, of meritssodifferent, is 
her Claim to originality. She wrote much , and with unequal 
success. "Emmeline," "Ethelinda," and "The Old Manor 
House " are three of her best and most agreeable works. They 
are fälly sufficient to shew us the bent and strength of her 
mind in fiction. 

In "Emmeline" we have the graceful story of an oiphan 
girl pining imder the stigma of illegitimate birth and the 
miseries of dependance. The course of events at length 
restores her to her genuine rank, and her long alienatedin- 
heritance, and makes her happy with the man she loves, after 
many trials , brought on by tne circumstances of her position, 
and the impetuosity of a man whose passion she pities , but 
never shares. Neither the story nor the characters show much 
vigour , the incidents are often utterly improbable , as , for in- 
stance , the manner in which the legitimacy of Emmeline's 
birth remains so long undiscovered. The cast of the tale, 
moreover . belongs to a school that never was good — the 
school 01 distressed maidens, missing fathors, children 
changed at nurse, &c. — a school to which even the vivacious 
Evelina feil a victim ; but for all that, " Emmeline " has many 
pleasing and tender passages we could find in no other writer 
ofthetimes. 

In " The Old Manor House " Orlando , the hero , is the in- 
terestin^ character, but in "Emmeline," as in "Ethelinda." 
the herome it is who wins and attracts. Of all the inevitable 
and natural results brought on by the share women have had 
in writing novels, this is one which has most affected the 
actoal condition of women in society. For a lone txscÄTwwv 
wrote slone, and tbeir minds were tbe mmdft ot\v\x\üaxv\\.^. 
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We had not the perfect and twofold human beinguntil women 
wrote. The whole of literature was influenced hy the change. 
Delicacy, refinement, a pure moral and religious tone , were 
its favourable results; the unfavourable were and are the 

Sredominance given to love as the great problem of human 
fe , and an exag^eration of refinement tnat leads to social 
hypocrißy. Effemmacy and falsehood are the two great in- 
creasing jperils against which the literature of women must 

fuard in England. The perils were very slight at first, for all 
now in what state women found fiction — coarse and profane 
when it was not licentious. The first aspe.ct of its coarseness . 
which revolted the female mind, was that which is spoken. 
We find plenty of what we should call coarseness now in the 
works of MissBumey, Miss Edgeworth even , Mrs. Opie, and 
Mrs. Inchbald. The adventures and dangers of the heroines 
are not such as many women of our day would select for de- 
lineation: but these Young ladies, though not suffieiently 
guarded rrom offence by the respect of man and societjr, are, 
atleast, modest in speech. Kthev often breathe an impure 
atmosphere, their language and tneir feelings are delicate. 
This was the first step , a great one , for with the progress of 
Society the delicacy and reserve of women invariaoly eztend 
to men. 

But literature, especially English literature, where women 
came latcr than in France , had another aspect of coarseness 
besides that which was spoken; it had one which women of 
any refinement must by instinct have detested — the delinea- 
tion of woman as mere woman — as the embodiment of beauty 
and the object of passion. The heroines of the early Englisa 
novelists are all beautiful and virtuous; but their luxuriant 
beauty is far beyond their virtue. This is a matter of course, 
a social conventionalism , but without that they could not be 
heroines at all. They are not witty, they are not wise, tJiey 
are not lofty or intellectual, they have none of the Claims of 
real goodness or greatness; thejr are good-natured, offcen 
Billy youn^ creatures made to deli^ht man, to amuse, tease, 
and obey him. ßichardson, who hved in the society of the in- 
tellectual women of his age , who liked and respected women, 
knew best how to do them justice. His Clarissa is a great and 
noble creature. But not to speak of Smollett or Fieldinff, 
Goldsmith — the delicate, tenaer, and certainly refined GrolS- 
smith — could not go beyond Sophia Primrose. She was his 
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ideal of a heroine: a handsomc, sensible, and quiet girl, 
capable of appreciatine a superior man. 

It iß this undoubtculy coarse or low ideal of womanhood 
which women have displaced for ever. Tliey have ^iven tlieir 
heroines virtue and beauty, but thoy have also given them 
Bomethin^ more. This change has becu greatest in England, 
beeause in England it was that the long solitary progress ot* 
men in fiction made any contrast most rcmarlLable. Made- 
moiselle de Scudery enthroned the loftj, ideal, refined 
heroine; Madame de La Fayette showed us the woman of 
virtue — nobly resisting temptation , and of her struggles she 
made the subject of her longcst and most charming novel; 
Madame de Tencin gave us the teiider, impassioned woman; 
Madame Kiccoboni, the lovely, well-bred,lively, and generous 
lady of the ancien regime. Sometliing between the ancien 
rigtme and the nineteenth Century, are Madame de Genlis's 
heroines. Caliste, Am^iie, Valerie, Delphine, andCorinne 
are more than mere genenc heroines ; they are beautiful and 
individual conceptions of chai'acter, come of the finest and the 
loffciest in the ränge of fiction. 

Very distinct from these are the heroines of the female 
DOvelists of England. Aphra Behn's ideal of womanhood was 
coarse and low; Miss Fielding's was uncertain; like her 
brother, she dealt more with the humours of human nature 
fehan with its secret Springs. Miss Buraey's women indicatc 
the great change, not that they are very remarkable, but they 
are something. Eveliua's fortunes malto the tale ; her faults, 
ber attractions , help out its incidents. Instead of standing in 
the background , a lovely young creature , ready to be wooed 
and won , she is a prominent figure , and acts a leading part 
froni first to last. Ceciiia is a still more important person. 
She is an heiress — she is cheated out of her money,persecuted 
Emd admired; and whatever befalls her, we feel that Miss 
Beverley is some one in society. Mrs. Smith's heroines are of 
another sort; they are generally poor , and in depressed cir- 
smnstances ; their importance is not that of birth , wealth , or 
Fashion — it is that of intellect and refined manners. They 
are ladies — young ladies, and the most perfect prototype of 
Ihe lady in the modern novels of to-day. Emmeline is a 
^entle and sensitive girl , who likes to read by the sea-shore, 
or on the banks of quiet lakes. We feel the spirit of Thom^&oii.^ 
3f Graj, and Cowperin the tranquil sceuea^^iet^ ^^'^SsääXö 

Enffitsh Women of Leiters, \ 
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move. She is beautiful, but beauty is her least attractkm. 
She is thoughtful, .amiable, modest, and intellectual ; such a 
girl as any wise man would wish to marry. She is one of those 
women whose mental superiority over the less read and more 
active men of the same rank so strack Madame de Grenlis, 
when she visited England, towards 1782, that she prophesied 
the days were not far off when the women of that cormtry 
would acquire a high rank, and in some respects supremacy 
in literatiie. Her prophecy has, in some measure , oeenM- 
fiUed , and it is impossible to over-estimate the effects of its 
accomplishment. 

Novels have a double character — they refleet an age, and 
they influence it. They are a mirror and a model: anditis 
hard to say when one ceases and the other begins. Novels er 
romances — and what substantial difference is there between 
them? — are ideal, coarse, real or refined, as are their authors 
and readers ; and the faults or virtues which they Image they 
have the great and often dangerous power to magnify. It is 
impossible, for instance, to coneeive coarse books written in a 
i'enned age , or refined books not helping to check coaneness. 
This double action of literature leads to some curious results. 
A tone of scepticism or passion is often cau^ht from a populär 
novel, and influences a whole human destmy. An artificial 
passion for scenery is created, and men and women who 
would otherwise have stayed quietly at home are sent wander- 
inff , because they have read certain books. The very nature 
of love , inasmuch as it partakes of the imagination , is modi- 
fied and altered ; and, to retum to our original argument, the 
ideal of man and woman is certainly subject to many im- 
portant transformations. 

The ambition ^of women seems to have been to establish a 
Standard of their own excellence, essentially different £rom 
that which men prized. Theirbeauty is more delicate, their 
manners are more refined, than any man ever painted; 
especially have they delighted in the internal woman, that 
mystery which man has rarely fathomed. They have de- 
veiopea feelings he could only divine, and analyzed, with 
minuteness and power, that changeable though faithful world 
which lies enclosed in a woman s heart. Tneir snccess has 
often been dearly bought; their men have been exposed to 
the reverses which marked the attempts of men with women. 
It may;he that the sexes know little of each other\ and that 
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little but by contrast; that man can only see woman's centle- 
ness, and woman man*s strength , and thßi the more oelicate 
workings of either must ever escape the other's penetration 
and power. 

Bat setting aside this vexed question, and to return to the 
women of women , we think that , among the infinite varieties 
of heroines to which feminine literature has given birth in 
England , Mrs. Smith*s may claim to be the earüest and most 
saccessfiü in personations of the lady — not the elegant, well- 
bred, fashionable lady, but the lady of delicate feelings, 
accomplished mind, and good manners — the lady who will 
make a country gentleman's wife. Emmeline ana Ethelinda 
are far beyondf anythi^ similar in contemporary literature, 
Prench or English. Tney have been imitated until their 
successors have grown common -place and tame, but the 
charm of the onginal modeis is still such as can be feit. 
Strength or depth of feeling or character we must not ask 
from them, the time is not come yet for either quality to 
display itself in the heroine; but they are not mere figures of 
flewi and blood — they are women amiable and accomplished, 
somewhat sad and pensive — the dauffhters of a gentle and 
meditative race , whom the sorrows of life aiFect indeed , but 
for whom tlie charms of intellect are ever in störe. 

In "Evelina" and "Cecilia" it is the world that lies before 
the heroines, with its changing, lively scenes; weseeitbut 
little , and under its gloomiest colours , in all that Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith, herseif a woman of many sorrows, wrote. But if 
too much bittemess tinges her account of a society which Miss 
Bumey represented with such comfortable powers of sarcasm, 
she had a tendemess which the authoress of "Evelina" never 
reached. There is great beauty and pathos in many parts 
of "Emmeline;" and especially aifecting is the passage in 
which Emmeline's \mcle — not unkind at heart, not unjust 
by will, but rendered harsh and exacting by prosperity — 
takes up from her table the portrait which he supposes to be 
hiß son's, and feels bis anger melt away on beholding the 
well-remembered features of his long-lost brother, looking 
at him with sad eyes, that seem to reproach him for such 
severity to his unprotected orphan child. 

"Ethelinda" shows far more power than "Emmeline." 
The characters are better drawn, the scenes mot^ Yvvvd.^ "^«sl 
in Mr». Bmith'ß ßrat novel, but tbe ta\e i« uoX, «>o ^^^^^s^^- 
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Ethelinda is the poor cousin of Lady Newenden, and accom- 
panies her and Sir Edward Newenden on a visit to their 
ancestral mansion near Grasmere. Ethelinda has, likeEm- 
meline, a tender and pensive tum. She likes poetry, she 
likes , too, the lovely lake seenery. There is great freshness 
in the short glimpses which we get of the mountain region: 
no set scenes, no set descriptions are these , butclear, vivid 
pictures, that make the evening star rise once mote above the 
mountain's ruddy peak, that make us feel the coolnesB of the 
rippiing lake, and brin^ the pleasant soundof the mountain 
waterfalis. In one of those romantie excursiQns Ethelinda 
met with a young man, Montgomery by name, who, on a 
second oecasion, saves her from drowning in the watera of the 
lake. She becomes known to his widowed mother, a woman 
of refined mind , and a passion — rapid, romantie, and true 
— begins. It is well-nigh hopeless, for Ethelinda's father 
is poor, her brother is a spendthrift, and Montgomery has 
nothinff. Whilst the lovers look on this gloomy future as 

Eatiently as they can , Sir Edward Newenden , Ethelinda's 
ost, is still more unhappy. His wife's ill-temper and caprices 
have alienated his affcetions, and he has, unfortunately, be- 
stowed them on Ethelinda. From first to last this gentieman's 
character is very finely drawn ; his passion is guilty, but it is 
founded on all that can exeui^ it. Ethelinda's beauty and 
virtues, her tendemess to his children, neglected by their 
unnatural mother, have conquered his feelings, but not his 
principles. He is mortal enough to be jealous of Montgomery, 
to be reluetant to see him become EthelindH's husband, but 
he is too noble to use unworthy acts to estrange the lovers . or 
prevent Ethelinda's happiness. Of that there seems little 
prospect. Her brother s extravagance causes him to be im- 

Srisoned for debt, and her father dies of a broken heart. 
[ontgomery and Sir Edward Newenden do all that friendship 
and love can do to avert these calamities , but uselcssly. 
Their own lot is not a happier one than Ethelinda's ; her lover 
goes to India, to seek his fortune there and amass wealth ; his 
wife's misconduct adds new bittemess to Sir Edward Newen- 
den's hopeless love. Had he chosen Ethelinda, or one like 
her, insteadofthe vain and heartless Maria Maltravers, how 
different his fate would have been I 

Her father's dcath , by rendering Ethelinda a dependent, 
ffives her tho experience of a variety of homes. For some 
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time her lot is cast with two ladies of very opposite temper, 
and who both may daim to be cKaracters: Auss Clarintbia 
Ludfort, her cousin, who dresses liko the Bhepherdees of 
the Alps, in MarmontePs tale, a tendcr, sensitive, selfish 
creature, is onej the other is IVIiss Ne wenden, who talks, 
feels, and acts like a sportsman, loves nothing but horses, 
and keeps a hunting lodge. From these two uncongenial 
companions the delicate and refined Ethelinda gladly escapcs 
to the Society of Mrs. Montgomery, in the vale ofGrasmere. 
Prosperity and sorrow altemately visit that rctreat. Mrs. 
Montgomery recovers a lone-lost and wealthy brother^ whose 
kindness places her beyona want, and it is on a visit to the 
generous Harcourt that Ethelinda ieams the wreck of Mont- 
gomery's ship. 

The circumstances which precede the discovery read like 
the dawn of Mrs.Radcliffe's school. Lord Hawkhurst's seat 
lies near that of Mr. Harcourt, and in that nobleman's mansion 
his brother, who was also Ethelinda's father, was bom. 
The younff girl visits it almost as a stranger — uncared for, 
unheeded oy her relatives. She wanders to a deserted room, 
qoiet and ancient, in which her eyes are Struck by a portrait 
of her father, painted in his youth. Gazing through the open 
window, she can see her father's grave in the still, green little 
churchyard below. The aspect of life, the knowledge of 
death, unite to move her heart : daylight is fading away from 
the BÜent room and the quiet landscape , murmurs arisc in the 
old mansion, the wind sweeps aloug the corridors, terrors 
which ehe cannot define affect tlie orphan girl — she tries 
to fly, and faints. The next moming this presentiment of 
commg evil is explained. Montffomerjr is de ad — or, rather, 
he is thought to be dead. And so skilfully is the generous 
and amiable Sir Edward Newenden portrayed , that when his 
wife'fl flight and death make himarree man, and allow him 
to eonfess his affection for Ethelinda, we almost regret her 
fidelity to her first lover. The scene in which , overheard by 
Montgomery, she finally rejects Sir Edward Newenden, 
recalls, ana probably suggested, that in which Morton hears 
Lord Evandale press his suit to Edith Bellenden. The 
termination, however, is not so tragic. Sir Edward Newen- 
den allowB the lovers to be happy , and departs , not to retum 
nntil absence and reason have cured him oi hU ^9&%v^\i. 
Ambition ha» no room in Montgomery' & k^^^ ^si<^\^ ^^^ 
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are happily spent with Ethelinda in the vale and by 
romantic lake of Grasmere. 

The heroine is subordinate in "The Old Manor Hon 
Mrs. Smith's fincst imaginative effort, but it has other me 
It is her best and most interesting novel , though ^Jike aU 
wrote , it is tinged with despondency and sadness. In ' 
does she make heroes and heroines happy in the end: 
spirit of disappointment ever broods over the tale. 

No better introduction to the " Old Manor House ," cai 
found than the opening pages of this well-told story : — 

"In an old manor house in one of the most soutl 
countiesof England resided, some few years since, the 
of a family that had for a long series of years possessec 
Mrs. ßayland was the onlv survivor of the three co-heire 
of Sir Hildebrand ßaylanu, one of the first ofthose to w] 
the title of baronet had been granted by James the F 
The name had been before of great antiquity in the eoit 
and the last baronet having only daughters to share his 
tensive possessions^ these ladies had been educated with s 
very high ideas of their own importance that they would m 
be prevailed upon to lessen it, by sharing it with any oft! 
numerous siiitors who , for the first forty or fifty years oft] 
lives, surrounded them; and Mrs. Barbara, the eldest, 
Mrs. Catherine , the youngest , died single — one at the 
of seventy, and the other at that of sixty-eight — by wl 
events the second Mrs. Grace saw herseif, at the advan 
age of sixty-nine, sole inheritor of the fortunes of herhoi 
without any near relation, or, indeed, ahy relation at 
whom she chose to consider as entitled to possess it after 
death." 

ßelations , however , Mrs. Grace Kayland has — 
Somerives, in whose veins flows "a portion of that bl 
which had circulated inthose of the augustpersonage Sir 
lando de ßayland," but they are descended from a degenei 
Miss ßayland, wno married ayeoman; and Mrs. Grace £ 
land does not know how far it is just to herseif ^ to them, ; 
to Society in general, to acknowledge the relationship. 

The characterof this haughty, selfish, jealous woma 
excellently sustained throughout. She lives away from 
freedom of modern manners, in a solemn world of her o 
and everyone who enters that charmed circle must adojjjt 
antedUarian notiona, She keepa witbin bet ancestral pnd< 
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within an impregnable fortress. Capricious^ mistrustful, and 
supercilious, ßhe maintains the Somerivös m a slow fever of 
suspense. What will become of her vast property when ehe 
is gone to her venerable ancestors? No one knows, not even 
tke reader. Orlando, Mr. Somerive's handsome younger son, 
seems to have a chance , but who can answer for the f ancies of 
Mrs. Grace ßayland. This admirabljr drawn cliaracter, 
wholly free fpom caricature or exaggeration , seems to have 
been suggested to Airs. Charlotte Smith by that of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. She teils us herseif that — 

"Though, like another Elizabeth, she could not bear 
openly to acknowled^e her successor, she was as little proof 
as the royal ancient virgin against the attractions of an ami- 
able and handsome young man , whom she loved to consider 
as the child of her bounty, and the creature of her smiles." 

This very amount of favour is, like Elizabeth's, perilous to 
its object. The least indiscretion , especially of the kind that 
points to love, may ruin Orlando for ever. Mrs. Lennard, the 
sour house-keeper, has a niece on whom she has bestowed the 
romantie name of Monimia. What Orlando's feelings are 
towards this young girl accident discovers to her aunt, and 
nearly betrays to Mrs. ßayland herseif. 

"Mrs. Kayland had been long confined by a fit of the 
gout; and the warm weather of Whitsuntide had only just 
enabled her to walk, leaning on a crutch on one side and on 
Mrs. Lennard on the other, m a long eallery which reached 
the whole length of the south wing, and which was hung with 
a great number of familypictures. Mrs. ßayland had peculiar 
satisfaction in relating me history of the heroes and dames of 
her family, who were represented by these portraits. Sir 
Roger de Coverley never went over the account of his an- 
cestors with more correetness or more delight. Indeed, the 
reflections of Mrs. ßayland were uninterrupted by any of 
those little blemishes in the history of her progenitors that a 
little bewildered the good knight; for she boasted that not 
one of the ßayland family had ever stooped to degrade him- 
self by trade , and that the marriage of Mrs. Somerive »her 
aunt, was the only instance in which a daughter of the Kay- 
lands had stooped to an inferior alliance. The little withered 
fignre, bentdown with age and infirmity, and the last of a 
race which she was thus arrogantly boasting — a race which, 
inafewyears, perhapa a few montbö, m\g\i\.\i^\i<2>\CkSyL^^^- 
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meiifibered — was a ridiculoiis instance of human folly and 
liumau vanity, at which Lennard had sense enough to smile 
intemally , while she affected to listen with interest to stories 
which she had heard repeated for near forty years. It was ir 
the midst of her attention to an anecdote which generallf 
closed the relation , of a speech made by Queen Anno to the 
last Lady Rayland on her navinff no son, that a sudden a&d 
violent bouncc towards the middle of the gallery occasioned 
an interruption of the story, and eqaal amazement in the Udy 
and her confidante ; who, both turmng round, not very nimbly, 
indeed, dcmanded of Monimia, who had been sitting in one or 
the old fashioned bow- Windows, of which the casemcnt was 
opened, what was the matter?" 

Monimia knows, but will not teil; for Orlando is the 
offender, and she is the cause of the offence. Ashejpassed 
through the court to go to cricket in the park, he saw her sit- 
ting atthe window, andthrewup his ball to startle her, in- 
stead of which it flew into the room and irreverently strack 
the picture of Sir Hildebrand himself ; "who, in armour, and 
on a white horse, whose flanks were overshadowed by his 
stupendous wig, pranced over the great gilt chimney-piece, 
just as he appeared at the head of a county association, in 
1707." Mrs. Liennard has some suspicion of the truth, but 
wards off the danger by laying the blame on the wainscot 
and odd noises of the gallery, " which, if one was superstitious, 
might sometimes make one uneasy . Many of the neighbonrs, 
some years ago , used to say to me that they wondered I was 
not afraid of crossing it of a night by myself , when you, 
ma'am, usedtosleep m the worked bed-chamber, andllay 
over the housekeeper's room. But 1 used to say that you had 
such an understandinff , that 1 should offend you by showing 
any foolish fears; and that all the noble family that owned 
thishouse, time out of mind, were such honourable persons 
that none of them could be supposed likely to walk after their 
decease, as the spirits of wicked persons are said to do. But, 
however, they used to answer , in reply to that, that some of 
your ancestors , ma*am , had hid great sums of money and 
valuable jewels in this house, to save it from the wicked rebels 
in the time of the blessed martyrs; and that it was to reveal 
these treasures that the appearances of spirits had been seen, 
and Strange noises heard albout the house." 

This judicious appeal to Mrs. Bayland's prejudices and 
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pride iß successful with that lady, but Mrs. Lennard privately 
qaestionB her niece, leams tlie truth, and rewards her candour 
witii a box on the ear, and a stem and imperative injimction 
to hold no sort of intercourse witli Orlando. Youth is ob- 
stinate , and its promises are worth littlc ; what can no longer 
be done openly is done in private; and though Monimia is 
only fourteen, though Orlando is little more than a boy , tlie 
dawn of future love appears. 

Orlando is the agreeable younff hero who so long held an 
honoorable place in fiction. He is nandsome, gencrous, brave, 
daring, and ardent. Monimia is more Ignorant than Emmeline 
or Ethelinda, but she has their gentle tendemess. Her weak- 
ness is one wnich they shared , and to which the heroines of 
women are still liable: she is too sensitive, too easily 
frightened, and she weeps too much and too often. The 
number of timesshe is near fainting during her stolen Inter- 
views with Orlando is irritating , and the nicility with which 
her tears flow is childish. The heroines of mcn, with all thcir 
softness, have stronger nerves than the heroines of women; 
for man likes a woman to be gentle and yielding, but he does 
not like her to weep — the sight of her tears is painful when it 
is not provoking. 

But though she is somewhat puerile and Ignorant, Monimia 
iß pretty ana enga^ing. She belicves in ghosts, and, believing 
in them , is naturally afraid of them. Orlando is anxious to 
eradicate superstition from the mind of his mistress ; he is also 
desirous of improving her education ; he persuades her, since 
they cannot meet by day, to come to his sitting-room in the 
middle of the night, and study there with him tül moming. 
The ancient chapel of the manor, and staircases and passages 
enough to frighten more courageous girls than Monimia , put 
her fortitude to a severe proof . With an imprudent disregard 
of herreputation, which his youth alone excuses, Orlando in- 
sißtß on these Interviews that nearly frighten her out of her 
senses, but they are marked by a delicate feature which only 
a woman could have conceived in that coarse age ; neither her 
lover nor Monimia talk of love. The holy innocence of child- 
hood, the passionless love of early youth, keep these meetings 
pure in word as well as deed. 

Whilst Orlando is making love , the troubles and cares of 
the Somerive family increase. Philip , his eider brother ^ ia a. 
gambler^ a spendthnft, and a profligate *^ laa)ö^\ia. ^ >k\ä\v»xA.- 
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somesister, agrees to manyold General Tracy, and elopes 
with his nephew ; to crown all, Orlando receives a commisBion, 
and ffoes off to fight tlie American rebels. Mrs. Rayland parte 
kindly from him , but gives him no positive assurance oi her 
future intentions. Indeed, we shoula not soon come to an end 
were we to speeify all the delicate traits with which her 
character is evolved , without the aid of dramatic action — al- 
ways a difficult matter. The perplexity in which her haughty 
reserve keeps Orlando's father is admirably shown. What is 
to be done with Orlando, now of man's estate? A friend sug- 
gests busincss ; but suppose Mrs. ßayland should take offence 
at this low ambition. She is consulted , her reply is a master- 
piece of diplomacy. 

"jVIrs. Rayland, having called for her writing materials, 
which seldom saw the sun , and being placed in form at her 
rosewood writing-box, lincd with^reenvelvet, andmounted 
insilver, produced, at the end of four hours, thefoUowinff 
letter, piquing herseif on spelling as her father speit, ana 
disdaining those idle novelties by which a few supernaous 
letters are saved ; — 

"Kay lande Hall, 12th day of September , a.d. 1776. 

" Sir, my Kinsman, — I have received youre letter, and am 
oblidged by youre taking the troubbel to informe me of youre 
family affaires. In respecte to your daughtcr, Philippa, must 
begge to be excused from givving my opinion, not haveing the 
pleasure to knowe the gentlemen, and being, from my retired 
life , no judge of the personnes charractere , who are remote, 
and in bisness, as I understande this personne is : wherefore I 
can onelye there upon saie, that doubtless you, being, as you 
are, a goode and carefuUe father, will take due care and pre- 
caution that youre daughtere shall not, by her marria^e , be 
exposed to the mischances of becoming reduced by baiärupt- 
cies, andother accidents, whereby peopel in trade are oft- 
times grate sufferers. But your care herein for youre 
daughter's securitye is not to be questionned. Furthermore, 
respecting youre youngest sonne, Mr. Orlando, he is very 
certainelye at youre disposal also, and you are, it may be, the 
most competentjudge orthat which is ntting to bee done for 
his future goode and advantage. I wish him very well; he 
seeming to me to be a sober, promising, and well-conditioned 
^outhc; and such a one as, were I his neerer relatiou, 1 
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shoulde thinke a pitye to put to a trade. I am at present al- 
waies glad of his companie at the Hall , and willinge to giye 
anye littel encourragemeut to his deseir of leamin^e in the 
liberal sciences , fittmg for a gentleman , the wich his entring 
on a shoppe or warehouse would distro^e, and put an ende to. 
However that maye bee, I saie again that you, being his 
father, are tobe sure the propperest personne to determine 
forhim, and he is dutiefidlie mclined, and willinge toobey 
you. Yet, by the discourse I have had with him thereuponne, 
it doth not appear that the youthe himself is inclined to 
become a dealer, as you purpose. 

"Heartilie recommending you in my prayers to the Dis- 
poser of all goode giftes , and hoping He will direete you in 
all thinges for the well-doing of your family, I remaine , sir, 
my kinsman , youre well- wisher and humbel servant, , 

" Grace Kaylande." 

With this cautious letter, which may mean nothing or 
anything, the Somerives must needs be content. In many 
words , Mrs. Grace Raylaud has told them what they knew, 
that the father of a family is the best judge of his own con- 
cems. Mr. Somerive detects , however, a glimmering dislike 
for trade in this epistle ; the rieh woman's reluctantly implied 
preference decides Orlando's fate — he euters the army. 

No less characteristic and consistent is her conduct when 
Orlando accepts the challenge sent by Sir John Belgrave, 
whom he has'found trespassing on the sacred precincts of the 
Rayland demesnes, and insulting the defenccless Monimia. 
His father is in agony at the thought that his best and most 
dearly loved son should peril his life in a duel. Mrs. Grace 
Rayland, on the contrary, is Struck with the spirit her 
favourite displays in defending her injured right. Wnilst the 
anxious father places his hopes on her interposition , the 
ancient lady exults at the idea of seeingthe destroyer of her 
pheasants , and the invader of her demesues chastised , and is 
even surprised and oflPended at Mr. Somerive's uneasiness. 
What is a duel in comparison with the honour of the Kaylands 
and the integrity of their territory? She even hints, in her 
displeasure, that this parental timidity is the effect of that 
admixture of plebeian iblood from the alloy of which Orlando 
alone seems free. 

The dueJ äoeanot take place , for Six JoYoil&Ä^^j^^ ^NÄcl- 
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drawB bis challen^e; and though Mrs. Rayland has gniee 
enough not to be disappointed that her fayourite rons no risk, 
no tender rejoicing at bis escape marks the favourable issae 
of tfais affair of bonour. Her lurking resentment takes a pla- 
cable sbape enongb. Her neigbbours, tbe Stocktons and the 
Belgraves , are upstarts — tbey make a great show, but they 
can be conquered on tbeir own gi'ound. General Tracy has, 
witb Singular condescension in a man of family, eaten their 
dinners , but wby sbould not Mrs. Rayland show him what she 
can do without the help of "kicksbaws and French frippery, 
spoiling wbolesome diwies?" 

" If I had my health ," cried Mrs. Rayland , ag if animated 
anew witb a truly British spirit — " if I had my health, 1 would 
ask the favoor of General Tracy to dine at Rayland Hall. In- 
deed, I would request his Company to the tenant's feast atmy 
own table , and show him , if he is too young a man to re- 
member it, what an old English table was when we were too 
wise to run affcer foreign gewgaws, and were content witb the 
best of everything, dressed in the English fashion by English 
people." 

The tenant dinner does take place, and gives Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith an excellent opportunity of indulgmg her satirical 
humour at the expeuse of the HollyDoums, a clerical family. 

Mrs. HoUybourn , a lady of precise and formidable de- 
meanour^ sits next to Mrs. Rayiand; opposite her sits the 
doctor himself, "a dignified clergyman, of pröfound erudi- 
tion, very severe mor^s , and very formal mamiers; whowas 
the most orthodox of men, never spoke but in sentences 
equally leamed and indisputable , and held almost aU the 
rest Ol the world in as low estimation as he considered highly 
his own family, and, aboveall, himself." 

The ouly child of this accomplished pair is worth some 
consideration ; she acts no important part in the story, though 
her parents kindly destine her for Orlando, but it is curious to 
contrast Miss Ann — Jane — Eliza HoUybourn, " who, equally 
resembling her father and her mother, was the pride and de- 
light of both," witb the accomplished model young lady of 
to-day. 

"Possessing something of each of tbeir personal perfec- 
tions, she was considered bv her parents a model of love- 
liness) and her mind was adorued with all that money could 
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pnrchaae. The wainscot complexiou of her mamma was set 
off by the yellow eyebrows and hair of the doctor. His little 
pug nose, divested of its mulbeny hues, which on the coun- 
tenance of his daughter was pronounced to be le petit nez re- 
trouss^, united with the thin lips ^ drawn up to makc a little 
mouth, which were peculiar to his * better half,' as he face- 
tiously callcd his wife. The worthy arehdeacoii's short legs 
detracted less from the height of his amiable daiighter, as she 
had the long waist of her mothcr, finc sugar-loaf Shoulders 
that were pronounced to be extremely genteel^ aiTd a head 
which looked as if the back of it had by some accident been 
flattened, sincc it formed a perpendicular line with her back. 
To dignify with mental ac^uirements this epitome of human 
lovelinesB, all that education could do haa been lavished; 
masters for drawing, painting, music, Frcnch, anddancing 
had been assembled around her as soon as she could speak ; 
she leamed Latin from her father at a verv early period , and 
oould read any easy sentence in Greek; was leamed in 
astronomy, knew something of the mathematics, and, in 
relief of tnese more abstruse studies, readitalian andSpanish. 
Having never heard anything but her own praises , she really 
believed herseif a miracle of knowledge and accomplish- 
ments; and it must be owned that an audience less partial 
than those before whom she generally performed might have 
allowed that she performed very long concertos , and solos 
without end, with infinite correctness and much execution. 
Then she made most inveterate likenesses of many of her 
acquaintances, and painted landscapes where very green 
trees were reflected in very blue water. Her French was most 
grammatically correct, though the accent was somewhatde- 
rective; and she knew all manner of history — could teil the 
dates of the most execrable actions of tiie most execrable of 
human beings — and never had occasion to consult, so happy 
was her memory, Tmster's chronology. As it was believed, 
so it was asserted by the doctor and his wife that their 
daughter was the most accomplished woman of her age and 
country, and by most of their acquaintauce it was taken for 
granted." 

This amiable lady Orlando has an opportunity of reject- 
ing, to Mrs. Rayland's satisfaction. In vain Doctor Holly- 
boum assures her that this island does not produce a. fvvv^it 
coaple tiiaa her kiasmaD and his daugViteT \ \w\«ißa.\i^ «kössscä.- 
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rates the advantages of this union with unctuous and pions 
ßelf-gratulation: — 

" Twenty thousand pounds down, and — I will say nothing 
of future expectations — I am , I bless the Father of all Mer- 
cies, in a prosperous fortune. I have seventeen hundred 
a-y ear in Church preferment ; my own property, which I have 
realized in land, is somewhat above twelve hundred. When 
I have given my girl her little marriage portion , I have still 
ßomethmg handsome in the three per cents., and in India 
stock a trifle more. Mv brother-in-law, the bishop, has no 
children , and my daughter will inherit the greatest part of 
his fortune." 

But though Mrs. Ravland loves money, it is her own she 
likes, not Doctor HoUjrboum's. She has other views for Or- 
lando, and in the pohtics of ßayland Hall it is decreed, witii 
his wish, that he shall be a soldier. 1776 is the date Äfrs. 
Charlotte Smith chose for her story, and her reflections on the 
American war show sufficiently to what party she belonged. 
The great struggle was still recent when she wrote, and the 
Church, the aristocracy, the slave-trade, and the American 
war evidently engaged much of her attention. It was the age 
of revolt against all the old powers, and Mrs. Smith was on 
the side of rcbellion. After a series of calamitous adventures, 
Orlando , who has been wounded , a prisoner with the Indians 
andtheFrench, retums penniless to his native country. He 
makcs his way to the old manor house , and there is much 
power, descriptive and pathetic, in the account of his retum. 
Äirs. Grace Rayland is dead ; the estate has gone to Doctor 
Hollyboum, and Monimia at first seems lost. She is re- 
covered, and becomes Orlando's wife, but the pressure of 
poverty weighs on the young pair and on the whole Somerive 
family. Weliave those prison scenes again, without which — 
so deeplv had she feit the reality — Mrs. Smith scemed unable 
to complete a story. 

Much of the interest of the tale vanishes , however, with 
Mrs. Grace Rayland. Orlando's stniggles against poverty, 
his meeting with his mother, his discovery oT Monimia, his 
private marriage with this dearly-loved mistress, and Mr». 
Lennard's remorse , heightened by her second husband's ill- 
usage, give interest enough to the close of the story, but it is 
not pleasing interest. Thanks to the tardy penitence of 
Momnüü'Baüüt, the real will of Mrs. Grace Bayland in favour 
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ot Orlando is discovered; the reverend HoUyboum has to re- 
fund. Orlando Somerive , now Orlando Rayland, Bart., be- 
comes the happy owner of tlie old manor house. 

The great merit of this tale, as of all Mrs. Charlotte Smith 
wrote , ües in its truth. Mrs. Orace Rayland is one of the 
most-finely drawn characters in the English fiction of the 
eighteenth Century, and, we will venture to add, to Sir Walter 
Scott's praise, "old Mrs. Rayland is without a rival," that 
none, save Mrs. Smith, could have portrayed her. Miss Bumey 
would have exaggerated, and Mrs. Inchbald would have 
satirized her. That truth , which gives Mrs. Charlotte Smith 
aCowper-like fidelity of description in natural objects, also 
saved ner fpom the worst of all unreal delineations — that 
which deals with human beings. As a general rule , her per- 
sonages are all living and real; she was liable but to one mis- 
take , and into this she was led by her own embittered temper 
— her heartless people are too open in their heartlessuess. 
They have not enough of the decent hypocrisy of life and So- 
ciety, and lay themselves out with too much complaisance to 
our contempt and abhorrence. We feel that when they say 
er do anythmg selfish or ill-natured it is to waken our detesta- 
tion. Akin to this mistake is that of incidents too harassing 
and painful. There is a grandeur in tragic sorrows, a holmess 
indeath; but the mere anxieties of dafly life are wearisome 
andsmall, and must enter sparingly into the Clements of fic- 
tion. They narrow the bounds of that wonderful world , and 
the reality they possess is not that great reality on which the 
novelist can build safely — that broad truth which comes 
home to every heart. 

In another« attribute of the novelist, description, Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith is more at home. She was one of the first to 
wield that wonderful power, unknown to the humourists, and 
to their successor , Miss Bumey. In her that power was very 

freat. Whatever she painted, aroom, a house, alandscape, 
ecame visible to the eye. And hers was not, like Mrs. Rad- 
eli£Fe*8, an ideal and romantic nature, it was the nature we all 
know, with her woöds, her waters, her skies, and her mute ap- 

Seals to the wayward heart. There is great beauty and ten- 
emess in Orlando's fcelings as he wanders , for what may be 
the last time, in the demesnes of the old manor house. 

"Just as he arrived at the water, fromthede^^^V^wsiCii 
the tall ßrs through which he passed , the mooTi a^^^%x^^\i'^- 
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bind the opposite coppiccs, and threw her lon^ line of 
trembling radiancc on the water. It was a cold Dut dear 
evening, and, thoughearly in November, the trees were not 
yet entirely stripped of their discoloured Icaves; a low wind 
soundcd hoUow through the firs and stouepines over his head, 
and then faintly sighed among the reeds thatcrowded into the 
water; no other sound was heard, but, at distant interyaJs. 
the cry of the wild fowl concealed amons them, or the duÜ 

murmur of the current, which was now low Nature 

appeared to pause, and to ask the turbulent and troubled 
heart of man whether his silly j^ursuits were worth the toil he 
undertook for themV Peace and tranqiiillity seemed here to 
have retired to a transient abode ; and Orlando , as slowly he 
traversed the narrow path , over ground made hollow by the 
roots of these old trees, stepped as lightly asif hefearedto 
disturb them." 

His heart is subdued and sad , for he is going to part from 
Monimia, and he is haunted witli visions of raral felicity. He 
sees the samc spot again in spring — he is going to meet 
Monimia — and how altered was its aspect. 

"It was a lovely .glowing evening, towards the end of 
April. The sun was set, but his beams still tinged with vivid 
colours the westeruclouds,and their reflection gave the waters 
of the lake that warm and roseatc hue wliich painting eannot 
reacli. The tender green of spring formed to this a lovely 
contrast; and where the wood of ancient pines ceased, his 
jjath lav through a coppice of low underwood and young seif- 
phmtea firs — the ground under them thickly strewn with 
primroscs and the earliest wild-flowers of the year. Hope and 
pleasure seemed to breathe around him." 

Living visions haunt the seene. "Monimia," infinitely 
more lovely, and, if possible, more beloved than ever, was the 
principal figure. He saw her the adored mistress of that 
house, where she had been brought up in indigence, in ob- 
scurity, almost in servitude; this gem, which he alone had 
found, was set where nature certainly intended it to have been 
placed — it was to him not only its discovery but its Instre 
was owing — he saw it sparkle with genuine beauty, and 
illuminate his future days, and he repressed every thou^ht 
which seemed to intimate the uncertainty of all he thus fondly 
anticipated, and even of life itself." 

This association between our secret feeling and the 
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etemal, immutaftle nature which surroundsus, isoneofthe 
aspects of modern fiction, but it was long the attribute of 
poetry ; and it was only towards tlie close of the eighteenth 
Century that itpassed into prose in tlie writings of Kousseau 
and Bemardin de Saint Pierre in France , ana of Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith and Mrs. Radcliffe in England. Mrs. Smith, no 
doubt, feit the tendency of her age, and yielded to it; but her 
power is too genuine for its originality to be doubted — fresh- 
ness, vigour, and truth still mark her efforts , and have left 
tiieir stamp on all she wrote. A few faults, great faults, 
though her cotemporaries thought them slignt, have con- 
tributed to make her be too soon ibrgotten. First of all , Mrs. 
Smith was not genial : few women are ; just as few women 
have the true comic power. The very keenness of their 
perceptions seems to make them reach ridicule at onee, 
and too surely, for that good-humour without which 
there is no comic power, to remain and co-exist. The 
same subtlety makes women too sensitive; they suflFer be- 
cause they are too quick to detect sorrow and to feel it. That 
sensitivencss embittered Mrs. Smith's temper — we miss a 
gentle, lenient, and kindly spirit in her writings. She could 
not forget her sufferings and her wrongs ; rebellion was rife in 
her, and revolt, though it may give momentary power, secures 
no lasting fame. Calmness is the attribute of nne minds and 
of great natures. They feel deeply, as they see far , but the 
serenity of strength, and tlie steaainess of conscious power, 
are ever with them. MissBurney, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe especially , had their share of that high intellectual at- 
tribute. Mrs. Smith had not. Fitful, impatient, and wearied, 
she sought for relief in composition ; and though she was too 
BUperior a woman not to write much that was excellent, not to 
produce entertaining books, füll of genuine matter and inter- 
est, she failed in what she had talent enough to accomplish — 
in producing a good story. There is something like personal 
animosi^ in her delineation of her hateful cnaracters, and 
this is a mult, and a great one ; there is decidedly bad temper, 
asin that can rarely be forgiven. Truth, her great charm, 
her gift and her power, is thus not witliout frequent alloy. 
Sfce 18 not all true — who is? — and there is no vivid imagina- 
tion, no sparkling wit, no gaiety of mind orheart, nocom- 
manding style, to atone for the inevitable coldness, not to say 
bittemess, which is the tone of her writmga. n[:\iß,^ T^\£\aÄCL 
£n(/iish Women of Leiters, % 
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amongst the most remarkable but least read prodactions of 
the time to which she belonged, stamped with the melancholy 
iiat — above mediocrity, but below genius. 

"^ 

CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Badcliffe. 

Theee is a stränge tide in the destinies of novels. Ima^- 
nation and reality seem ever at variance , and each has its 
hour of triumph. When one prevails the other retires, but as 
invariably to retum as the retreatmg sea to spread once more 
along the shore it had forsaken. Romantie stories and tales, 
that profess to deal with the tiuths of life , rarely flourish aide 
by side. The regularity with which they sink and rise in 
publije favour is one of the most curious features in the history 
of fiction. It would seem as if each generation of novel rea- 
ders, and they are short generatious, were bound to slight the 
labours of its predecessors and walk in other paths — paths 
which its successor will not follow. If the fathers cry, let us 
worship romance , the lofty, the ideal , their children rarely 
fail to exclaim, "Let us have reality!" — and wearied of 
reality, with its aspect bitter and impoetic , made such by in- 
judicious admirers, the third generation, longing for ike 
imaginary and the improbable, goes back to the wildest tales 
of old romance. 

The coarse, vigorous novels of Smollett and Fielding, the 
minute, exact, andprolixhistoriesofRichardson, were still 
high in public esteem , and Groldsmith's exquisite tale of tihe 
" Vicar of Wakefield" was ou its wav to fame, when the 
"Castle of Otranto, a Grothic Stoiy, appeared. The old 
world of chivaliT, the wild old visions of other ages, were 
called up out of the past. It was a spell, although the 
magician was not an adejit in his art. Even in our own day 
we have seen what fruit tliis stränge tree bore. 

"Shall I confcss to you what was the origin of this 
romance?" wrote the author to a friend. "I waked one 
moming in tlie beginning of June from a dream, of which all 
I could recover was that I had thoughtmyself in an ancient 
Castle (a very natural dream for a licad filled, like mine, with 
Gothic story), and that on the uppermost banister of a ^eat 
stiiircaae I saw a gigautic band m armoui*. In the evenmg I 
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Bat down and began to write, without knowing in the least 
what I intended to say er relate. The work grew on myhands, 
and I grew fond of it — add, that I was glad to think of any- 
thing rather than politics. In short , I was so engrossed with 
my tale, which I completed in less than two months, that one 
evening I wrote from the time I had drunk my tea , about six 
o*clock, tili half an hour after one in the morning, when my 
hands and fingers were so weary that I could not hold the pen 
to finish the sentenco, but Icft Matilda and Isabella talking in 
the middle of a paragraph." 

To this dream of a gigantie band we owe the "Castle of 
Otranto," the gloomy parent of a gloomy progeny. The tale 
pnblished in 17(>4 as a translation, by William Marshall, from 
the Italien of Onuphrio Muralto , was discovered to be the 
pi-oduction of Horace Walpole's elegant and facile pen. In 
the preface to a second edition the author informed the public 
that the " Castle of Otranto " was an attempt to blend the two 
kinds of romance, the ancient and the modern; and, ex- 
patlating on this theme , he laid bare bis mode of action, ex- 
plaining, at some length, liis plan of reconciling imagination 
with reality, and of makin^ nis gigantie casque, band, and 
foot figure in something like an every-day world, where 
tyrant fathers, amorous youths, damsels geutly jealous, and 
foolish, babblmg servants were to act human parts. 

The "Castle of Otranto" was a violent and painfiil story, 
but it was well told, and its miion of tlie marvellous and the 
real produced some curious results — chiefly apparent in 
English literature. Thirteen years after the publication of 
Wflpole's tale appeared "The Champion of Virtue^ a Gotliic 
Story," which in a subsequent edition changed its title to that 
of " The Old English Baron," under which it is now known. 

The authoress, Clara ßeeve, was in her fifty-second year 
when she produced this work, the ouly populär one of all that 
she wTote. Little is known of this lady, save that she was 
bom in 1725, and died in 1803, in her native town of Ipswich. 
"This storjr," shesaid, in her preface to " The Champion of 
Virtue," "is the literary offspring of the ' Castle of Otranto,' 
written upon the same plan, with a design to unite the most 
attactive and interesting circumstances of the ancient ro- 
mance and modern novel. At the same time it assumes 
a character and manner of its own, that diffexÄ itwxiXiQNXi^*^ 
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is distinguißhed bjr the appellation ofa Gothic story, being a 
picture of Gothic times anä manners." 

Notwithstanding this assumption, the "OldEnglish Baron" 
iß a very cold and commonplace production. The marvelloufl 
it deals in has neither poetry nor imagination. The ghost 
comes and goes, and does not thrill us with a stränge horror. 
We read, and do not feel amazed that the laws of natore have 
been violated, that the grave has given up its dead.^ The 
hero's composure is in keeping. He is set to watch in the 
haunted rooms, but, his conscience being pure, he knows no 
fear — as if the terror which besets the invisible world were a 
matter of conscience. 

This story, however, has remained a favourite with the 
young, perhaps on account of its boyish hero, Edmond. It 
had great, but not uncontested, success at the time of its ap- 
pearance. There always will be a class of minds to whom 
the supematural will be antipathetic and ridiculous. Colman*s 
Will declared that — 

" A novel now is nothing more 
Than an old Castle and a creaking door, 

A distant hovel , 
Clanking of chains — a gallery — a Hght — 
Old armour — and a phantom all in white — 

And there^s a novel ! " 

And touching on another weak point of these tales, but 
one that belongs more to their chivalrous character than to 
their supernatural feature, Will's friend. Dick, scomfully ex- 
claimea — 

"Draw but a Ghost, a Fiend, of low degree. 
And all the babble's broken." 

It was, indeed, inevitable that, in dealing with ages where 
birth was everything, authors should unconsciously forsake 
the humble, the poor, and the oppressed classes, to teil us of 
the fortunes of the strong and tne mighty. But they did so, 
without reachinff the truth they aimea at. Clara Reeve de- 
signed her "Old English Baron" as "a picture of Gothic 
times and manners." She failed; but prooably died uncon- 
scious of her failure , a misfortune which she shared with the 
^eatest who have made the attempt. In reality, it is impos- 
sible to succeed in painting the Äliddle Affes with anytnmg 
like truth. Clara Reeve, nke Walpole, wno preceded^ like 
Sir Walter Scott himself who followed her, could only give us 
a onesided picture. 
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The method she followed^ which Walpole had opened, 
which every one has adopted smee then, is the only oiie that is 
feasible, but it is bad. She gave us the romantic customs of 
that wonderful period, customs in which ferocity was so 
strongly blended with romance — the lists, tlie judgment of 
God, the law of the sword — tliings remote from oiir own 
maxmers; but neither she nor her successors ever dared to 
give US the rudeness, and with it the breadth and geniality of 
those wonderful times. It could not be. Modern delicacy 
and refinement would have shrunk aghast from some of the 

Eictures in the romances that were sung and told in feudal 
omes, in the ear of noble ladies, and with the sanction of 
grave men. 

Thus these pseudo Middle Age tales, from the "Castle of 
Otranto" and the ** Old English fiaron," downwards, have all 
tendcd to give us the falsest impressicms. We have been told 
of great cruelty, and we have not feit that it was the inevitable 
result of great coarseness. Our ancestors have been shown 
to US with Singular capacities for bloodshed, because we could 
bear this, our humamty not having progressed in proportion 
with our delicacy 5 but of their joyousness, ofthat mad mirth 
which went band m band with deeds heroic or terrible, ofthat 
roughness which pervaded every rank of society, we have not 
been told. The Jknight has been clothed in modern gentle- 
ness, politeness, and refinement, and in that smoothing down 
of features oflFensive to modern taste, the largeness, that great 
characteristic of the Middle Ages, and perhaps the greatest, 
the manly and noble frankness, have been irremediably 
lost. 

From this evil Miss Reeve's successor in the regions of 
terror, Mrs. KadclLffe, kept clear. She left historical events 
and the Middle Ages to the past, threw the date of her stories 
only so far back as to give them a romantic interest, and, far 
from imitating any who had preceded her , she became, by 
the thoroughly original method she adopted, the foundress of 
a new school, not a good one it may be, but one so fertile in 
interest and beauty, spite its faults, that more than two 
generations have not yet exhausted its abundant stores. 

In the yearl789 was published a romance — "The Castles 
of AthJin and Dunbayne." On the title-page appeared the 
tili then unknown name of Anne ßadclifte» Tlie follcr^^vsv^ 
year she gare the world "The SicilianRomaTve.^^''^ *\wY\^\«^- 
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peared " The Romance of the Forest," and " TheMysterieB of 
Udolpho " in 1794. " The Italian," in 1797, closed this series 
of fictions, which had won their author great f ame and some 
money. In 1809 she was reported to be dead, and as she did 
not contradict the report, ner name was duly chronicied in 
biographical dictionaries, with the usual amount of praise and 
blame awarded to her literary productions. 

In reality , Mrs. Radcliffe did not die tili 1823. She had 
begun writig at twenty-five , and she wrote assiduously for 
eight years; then she stopped. It is not likely that she had 
exnausted her imaginative störe, or that her power was ebbing 
at thirty-three 5 but fame she had enough of, and she wisely 
forbore to wait its decline. Money she no longer needed, and 
ambition of auy kind she had never known. She quietly 
withdrew from the scene on which she had never cared to 
shine, and survived her last triumph twenty-six silent , and, 
spite some suflFering, happy years. These few facts teil us 
her temper — we may add, her whole life, singular in literary 
history. The reports of her death she never took the trouble 
of contradicting ; she allowed herseif to be reckoned as one 
that had ceasea to be , nay, more, when it was asserted that 
her diseased mind had preyed on itself, and that, the victim of 
her own wild imaginings, she had become the inmate of a 
lunatic asylum, she remained calmly silent. What the world 
Said or thought of her, so long as it aflFected not her integrity, 
was a matter of little moment to her in her happy retire- 
ment. 

An existence so serene and so modest leaves little to bio- 
graphy. The care with which she shunned attention has 
concealed even the few incidents of Mrs. Eadcliffe's life. We 
know what books she wrote, what joumeys she took, and 
there ends our knowledge. How it fared with her in that 
inner world which it is both the art and the charm of bio- 

fraphy to unravel, we may vaguely surmise , but can never 
now. 
Anne Ward was bom in London, in July, 1764. Her 
parents, William and Anne Ward, were trades-people, but 
thev could boast some gentle blood. One of the De Witts, in 
Holland, came to England under the reign of Charles I. He 
was to reclaim the Lincolnshire fens, with the sanction of 
Government. The fens were not reclaimed ; there was otiier 
work going on then ; a throne was pxülL^d dovra. aad a com- 
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monwealth proclaimed. But Mr. Do Witt remained in Eng- 
land, near Hüll, and from bis daughter Amelia, wliom he 
had Drouffht with him an Infant, Mrs. ßadcliffe's father was 
descended. Other relatives she had — all wealthier and 
higher than her own parents — amongst the rest, a Mr. 
Bentley — of the firm of Wedgewood and Bentley — whom 
she often yisited at Chelsea and Tumham Green. There she 
met Mrs. Piozzi , Mrs. Montague , Mrs. Ord , and Athenian 
Stuart. 

Anne Ward's educ'ation was piain and somewhat formal. 
She was shy; she showed no extraordinaiy genius, and the 
times were not propitious to the development of female in- 
tellect. . The young girl's person was probably more admired 
than her mind. She was short , but exquisitely proportioned ; 
she had a lovely complexion, fine eyes and eyebrows, and a 
beautifiil mouth. She had a sweet voiee , too , and sang with 
feeling and taste. 

At the age of twenty-three , Anne Ward became the wife 
of William ßadcliffe, a graduate of Oxford. They were 
married at Bath, where her parents resided, but soon removed 
to the neighbourhood of London. The lover and husband 
proved more clear-sighted than relatives or friends. He 
appears to have feit and seen that the shy little lady whom he 
had married, and the exact little houseteeper who kepther 
aecounts so accurately , had more than a fair face and a sweet 
voice, and was capable of something beyond writing down her 
household expenses. He urged her to write, her diffidence 
yielded to his encouragement ; she made the attempt. 

Mrs. Radclüfe's mode of üfe was propitious to her first 
efforts, and calculated to influence the beut of her mind. Her 
husband was proprietor of the English Chmnicle; he shared 
largely in the management of the paper ; he was often out the 
whole evening , and did not retum tili a late hour. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe thus remained alone with her household tasks and cares 
both over , and nothing better to do than to sit down and write 
a story. On these long, solitary evenings, spent in a quiet 
room oy a blazing fire , she wrote those stränge tales of hers, 
where nothing is real , not even the terror. Sitting thus alone 
she imagined that veiled picture which has thrilled more than 
one generation , that grandly conceived Schedoni , the proto- 
type of the modern villain — Byron's included — and which., 
in its unnatural wiciedness, is as yet \xxia\vi^^%^^^. ^Vko. 
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passed before her view the fair face of Emily , an angel vision 
in that den of crime , Udolplio ; then Julia fled through the 
subterranean passage; then Adeline lingered in the dewy 
glades of the forest, or Elena was bome away to that 
melancholy house by the sea, where treason and murder lie in 
wait für their victim. The task was entrancing , and bound 
lier by a spell as deep as anj she ever cast over her readers. 
But she only feit the imaginative charm; the fear she im- 
parted to others she herseli never knew. She wrote rapidly, 
howcver; her subject led her on, and time passed unheeded. 
When her husband came home late she surprised him by ihe 
quautity of manuscript she had produced in his absence, and 
it is no discredit to Mr. Radcliffe's fortitude to add that some 
of her chapters were more than he ventured to read alone in 
the silence of ni^ht. The effect these powerful tales produced 
on the public mmd was prodigious. We must not iudge them, 
now that the taste in which they were written is cxhausted and 
palled , by our modern feelings. The best test of their worth 
IS contemporary opinion , and tales which delighted Borke, 
Fox, and Sheridan, must, when compared with the novels 
then published, have possessed a sincular amount of merit. 
Publishers were as generous as the public was admiring ; her 
two last works, "The Mysteries of Udolpho" and "The 
Italian," brought her in, one 500/., the other 800/. But, when 
the death of relatives placed her and her husband in easy 
circumstances , Mrs. Radcliffe ceased to write. They had no 
children, none of the motives or tastes that urge people to seek 
the World or mingle in society , and both in the same feeling 
retired from the active pursuits of life to a pleasant indepen- 
dence. 

Travelling became their great delight; the Continent they 
only visited once , and then they saw out a small portion of it 
— Holland and the ßhine. Mrs. RadcliflFe never beheld the 
countries she described so often and so well : France , Italy, 
and Switzerland. But with all the beautiful spots in her own 
land she was familiär; and her Journals shew with how keen a 
love of nature she lingered over their beauty. Books , music, 
and nature yielded her their exquisite pleasures , and her life 
was speiit in the enjoyment of all that intellect, refined tastes, 
and leisure can afford of happiness. Ill-health was the only 
great drawback to this pleasant existence. Mrs. Kadcliffe was 
afflicted with spasmodic asthma during the last twelve years 
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of her life; and on the 7th of February, 1823, she was carried 
offy in the fifty-ninth yearof her age, aäter a fewweeks'illness : 
innammation of the bram following ou inflammation of the 
lungs proved fatal to her. Her death was tranquil and un- 
conscious, for she expired in sleep, between two and three in 
the moming. Her remains were laid in a vault of the chapel 
of ease, at Bayswater, belonging to St. George's, Hanover 
Square, and with this record ends ner history. 

Mrs. Radcliffe never moved in literary society. We have 
no letters of hers — her Journals, though copious, do not deal 
with her life, nor even with her feelings, unless as tliey were 
manifested with regard to scenery. When she took up her 
pen it was not to trace any records of herseif , but to note the 
chan^ing aspects of natui-e — that great passion of her life ; 
thus lew writers of equal celebrity and date so modern are less 
known than she is. She appears to have been shy, a little 
formal , reserved in manner, and too proud to enter any circle 
where her füll equality was not acknowledged. With these 
peculiarities blended a serene philosophy, rare amongst those 
who write , and whieh bespeaks a fine mind. She who could 
allow herseif to be proclaimed dead or insane and not 
remonstrate, was no ordinary woman. Yet to these general 
inventions were added particulars. The Duke of Kutland's 
seat, HaddonHouse, which Mrs. Radcliffe never saw, was men- 
tioned, in a tour through England, by a lady, as the very spot 
where she had acquired her taste for ancient and romantic 
edifices ; and Derbyshire , which she only visited for a few 
days, was designated as the place of her confinement through 
insanity. Her madness , and the death that was supposed to 
have closed it, were also deplored by a clergyman, in an Ode 
to Terror, composed in 1810. Through all Mrs. Radcliffe 
remained, if not quite unmoved, at least extemally passive. 
We think that this quiet endurance, joined to her calm retire- 
ment from the active pursuits of literature at an age when she 
might well hope for new successes , though it is probable that 
the changing taste of the public woidd have denied them to 
her, prove that her life was adomed with that lovely moral 
strength which, spite the terrors she indulged in, gave her 
works such remarkable sweetness. 

Of these works we will now speak at some length , for they 
are getting less known daily. The generation that read them 
in youth is passin^ away, and unless t\iey ^x^ «^^^'iÄ^ 
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reprinted we must look to remote provinces and old- 
fashioned libraries for those once celebrated romances. From 
tlie great literary centre they have all but utterly vaniahed. 

The trutli is, that it is not easy to appreciate the great 
merit of tliese well nigli forgotten productions ; they require 
the rarest of all things — rare , at least , in general readers — 
an exact knowledge of what preceded and what followed 
them. Mrs. Kadciiffe's romances, and those of her Imitators, 
fiU up the great gap in imaginative literature which lies 
between Miss Reeve's "English Baron," itself the offsprinff of 
* ' The Castle of Otranto, " and Sir Walter Scott's novels. Miss 
Burney, Charlotte Smith, Miss Edgeworth, and Mrs. Inchbald 
belong to a very different school: the social and domestic. 
This retrospect alone can make us understandMrs.Badcliffe^s 
great oriffinality. She did what none had attempted before, 
and she did it infinitely better than anyone who followed in 
her track. Great though her faults are, in terror and descrip- 
tion she is still unequalled. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Sicilian Romance. — The Romance of the Forest. 

There are disadväntages which natural powers, though 
great, rarely conquer , and one of the greatest is an imperfeet 
education. That of women was neglected , as a general rule, 
when Mrs. ßadcliffe was young, and even when she wrote. 
There were well-bred ladies who knew not how tospell, and 
to write decent English was not always one of the accomplish- 
ments of the fair sex. Their knowledge, such as it was, rarely 
went far or deep — opinion, prejudice, and society restricted 
it within the narrowest bounds, and, as a rule, women lacked 
that culture from within, without which even genius can 
achieve no perfect work. 

There are in Mrs. Radcliffe's writings passages of great 
beautv, told in beautiful language, but these productions, one 
and all, betrav a mind which had long lain dormant, and liiat 
wakened too late to the consciousness of great gifts. In this 
she reminds us of her cotemporarjr , Mrs. Inchbald; but the 
beauty and the actress, though m many respects far more 
deficient than Mi*s. Radcliffe, had a clear, practical knowledge 
of ]ife which stood her in stead of much. The authoress of 
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"Theltalian" and of "Tho Myslorios olUdolpho" had onl^ 
Nature, which she lovcd teiiderly und paiiited witli cxtraordi- 
nary power, and Terror, which she knew wondorfully how to 
waken. Therc lay her strength, and it was great. 

In charact(T, in penetration, in historical knowledge, in all 
the minatio} tliat prove reading, skill, and a cultivated taste, 
she failed. She was ncvor vulgär, bccausc hör nature was 
delicate and refined, but »he was awkward and ifjnorant. li 
was, indeed, one of hermisfortunesthat, intondnig to writc, 
she had not the paticnce to dolay her intention and prcpare 
herself for a task which want of knowlodgc alone could nnike 
her find easy. She gainod as sho progressod, but she also 
acquired a manner anil became confinned in faults, and wlion 
perfect knowledge canio, iniagination had pourcd out her 
Stores, and, though not ('xhaustod, could yicld nothing ncw. 

In "The Castle of Athlin an(l Dunbayne," short and ini- 
perfect though it is , wc find the goi-m of her faidts and nierits 
as a writer. The charactcrs arc mere namos. The interest 
of the story rests on the most imj)robable incidonts ; but there 
is a feeling for nature, a power of imager}»^, and a command on 
attention, which betray the genius ofone who, had lior judg- 
ment and taste been early cultivated, would certainly have 
been a great writer. Had Anne Radcliffe been John Radcliife, 
and received the vigorous and polishod education which 
makes the man and the gentleman, we miglit have afew novel» 
lesB, but we would assurodly have some fine pages niore in 
that language where, spite their merit, her works will leave no 
indiyidual trace. As one from whom much has bcenbon'owed, 
and who left her starnj) onmany great minds, Mrs. Kadelitfe 
will ever remain eminent. 

In her first work, " The Castles of Athlin and Dunbajnie," 
she attempted to teil a Highland story; she did so with in- 
different Buccess. But our ancestors wcre not practioal or 
matter-of-fact: they did not require accurate descriptions of 
real places, still less a correct knowledge of national manners, 
of costome, or even of historv. We are not told the dato of 
this tale, though it relatos to clan revenge, and to passions the 
manifestation of which is matter of record. 

Ware we not informed that its scene is laid "on the nortli- 
eaat coast of Scotland , in the most romantic part of the High- 
lands," we might fairly conclude its characters and incideuta 
to heloog to Übe wide world of phantasy . T\i^ ^et^^ \\v\a&'^wv'*' 
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of the middle ages , and the manners of the modern drawing- 
room, appear side hj side in stränge and incongruouscontrast. 
Young ladies draw and sketch in Castles where there are 
vaults and dungeons enough to chill the boldest heart, and in 
the midst of combats , sieges , and surprises safficient to drive 
awaj all such lady-like fancies. The flight of Alleyn, the 
long-lost heir of Dunbayne, from his ancestralbutinhospitable 
abode , is fertile in the images and incidents which thns early 
took possession of Mrs. liadcliffe's mind. Malcolm's Castle 
impresses us as a huge building, füll of trap-doors and gloomy 
vaults — the vision of a distempered dream. Needless horrors 
are thrust upon us. Alleyn, groping his way in the dark, stom- 
blesonbrokenarmour, and clasps a dead man's band. Why 
is this incident introduced? To produce a momentary shock; 
as soon as the objectisaccomplished, it is dismissed without 
further thought. 

In this ßtory, too , we find the germ of what was to be one 
of Mrs. Radchffe's exceUencies — fine and striking simile. 
Alleyn escapes , but his friend, Osbert, remains in Dunbayne. 
A beautiful ffirl and her mother, captives like himself, teil him 
the story oi their wrongs; his first knight-like Impulse on 
hearing them is to avenge them on their oppressor. He for- 
gets that he is himself in that oppressor's power, and that his 
very life hangs on Malcolm's breath. He quickly retums to 
reality, to truth, and to his humiliating powerlessness, and, as 
the author finely teils us, "he found himself as a traveller on 
enchanted ground, when the wand of the magiciansuddenly 
dissolves the airy scene , and leaves him environed with the 
horrors of solitude and of darkness." 

The " Sicilian Romance ," which appeared in 1790, a year 
after the "Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne," wasjustlycon- 
sidered a great improvement on Mrs. Kadcliffe's first story. 
She had now discovered the beut of her mind, andshemaae 
no sparin^ use of the fertile region of romance which once for 
all she boldly entered. Her descriptive power, too, though it 
had not yet reached its füll meridian , was far more apparent 
in this romance than in the first, and to the exerciseof this 
power , no less than to the superstitious fear she knew so well 
Iiow to waken, Mrs. liadcliffe was indebted for a great portion 
of her success. She exaggeratedit, indeed, andnotbeinga 
quality of the loftiest order, it could not well bearsuchex- 
Hggeriitioii ] but it euabled her to rcveal to many minds a taste, 
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apassion, that had lain all but dormant tili she came, and 
wnich she shared with them. She only wrote as she feit, it is 
tn;ie , but as she feit , f ew of those who had sat down to write a 
Story had feit bcfore her. For in what novels and romances, 
tili she took tip a pen, shall we find places and scenery sub- 
stituted for the human interest? 

The taste for landscajje is , like landscape paintin^, com- 
paratively modern. Antiquity has transmitted to us the fame 
of her great painters, of her Zeuxis and Apelles, but we know 
that tragic, lofty histories were all they condescended to 
paint; landscape was with them what it was with the poets of 
their age — a background. The fcw relics of ancient art 
which we possess do not tend to remove that impression. 
The inferiority, the subjection of landscape is everywhere 
apparent. 

Landscape is still a background in mediaBval pictures; then 
it grows into the representation of places — it becomes the 
classical landscape of Poussin or Lorraine — the real land- 
scape of Rubens , and it comes down to us as we know it — an 
ideal image of some spot the painter dreamed of , or a more or 
less exact representation of actual places. 

But important though landscape painting has become , it 
has not reached equality with the representation of man. It is 
a matter of almost total indiflPerence to children and the 
Ignorant, even to those whose lives are spent m the daily com- 
munion of nature ; for it is with painting as it is with reality — 
the refined, the cultivated, the fastidious, who see her least, 
seem to love and know her best. 

In fiction, too, landscape long rcmained a background. 
We have seen it, in the novels of Mademoiselle de Scud^ry, 
Bubordinate and exact — an inventory of nature. It took a far 
more gracefiil form in the elegantpages of the Archbishop of 
Cambray. But the landscape ofTelemachus, though sweet, 
is still a set landscape; streams running through flowery 
plains, woods füll of shade and freshness , grottoes carpeted 
with moBS and clothed with vine ortrailing ivy, are its chief 
elements. Beautiful gardens seem to have been the favourite 
landscapes of our ancestors , who lived so much more in the 
country than their landscape loving descendants choose to do. 
The garden was to them the epitome of nature 's delights. 

The change which has taken place in this respect is one of 
the most remarkabie features of modern liteiatvxi^, lÄ,\i^^^\5L 
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with poetry; from fiuc descriptivefragments, poets indul^ed 
in whole poems of description. and from poetry the descriptive 
passion came down to prosc ; Dut there, whether its exponents 
had not the gift in its füll force , or whether the time liad not 
yct come, description paused, and still remained theback- 
ground for the human story. 

Mountain scenery in Eousseau, unless haunted by passion, 
and the wildness of heath and mist in Macpherson, unless 

fhostly shapcs drifted in the clouds above, would notdoalone. 
. descriptive poem would find readers; had a critic been 
asked the question,he would have answered that a descriptiTe 
novel would find none. 

But though rcaders had willed it so, though what had been 
granted to iandscape in painting, its right to a separate 
existencc, had not been recoguized or asserted in writing, 
though the public cared more to leam how the qnarrel be- 
tween the lovers ended , than to know how the sun set beyond 
the blue mountain ridge, there were minds, an increasing 
multitude, whom landscapes haunted to a sort of pain, while hu- 
man passions and sorrows left them almost unmoved and cold. 
Such a mind was Mrs. Radclifte's. Slie wrote landscapes, 
and she wrote thcm well, though ideally. Thecontrast, in 
this respect, between the descnptions in her novels and the 
descriptions in her Journals is curious and instructive. She 
was graphic , minute , and exact when she wrote for herseif, 
and she sketched in a few liues what in a book she would have 
amplificd into poctic grandeur. Nothing, for instance, is 
more uiilike her descriptions of antique aboaes than this brief 
view of Rochester Castle : "Solemn appearance of the Castle, 
with its Square ghastly walls and their hollow eyes, risin^ 
over a bank of the Medway , grey , and massive , and noorless 
— nothing remaining but the shell." 

The picture is complete and impressive , but it lacks that 
vagueness which must have been a System with her, and 
wliich is certainly more suggestive than precision. We may 
read Mrs. Radcliffe through aud through, and we shall never 
find her noting for her reader, as she noted for herseif, the 
" larks singing amoug the corn near the shore ," or that " sur- 
prising appearance of tlio sea" which she beheldfrom the 
summit ot a hill on her way to Eastboume , when it " seemed 
to rise so high that it could scarce bo distinguished from 
clouds ; ships looked like birds in the sky ." 
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These are the details of truth, the poetry of matter of fact, 
and in her fictious she appealed esseutially to the imagiiia- 
tion. She did not paint the nature we behold dailj, though 
she knew it m all its changes, but that we dream of m languid, 
Summer mood. Hence her wonderful hold over memory , for, 
if details charm as we read , it is general impressions we re- 
member. 

Her best descriptions , with the accessory figures, remind 
HS of such paintings as the old masters delighted in. You see 
loyely Valleys , hazy mouiitains , clear shcets of water , sun-lit 
Castles and noble trees; tliey are true, but not real; they 
belong to that unknowu world of the mind which is to our 
daily thoughts what fairyland was formerly to earth. The 
contenmlation of these splendid images is delightful, but if 
you refer to the catalogue or the guidc-book you leam that 
you have been looking at a flight iuto Egypt, or at an Her- 
minia in the forest , and that the specks of colour you had dis- 
regarded are the sacred or romantic personages referred to. 
Such are her landscapes , and such , too , her characters , good 
or evil — mere lay figures. She probably feit it herseif, and 
sapplied the deficiency with images more lively than scenery, 
howsoever grand or melancholy — images of terror; but 
whatever she wrote, whether sne described an ideal Sicily, 
Venice rising from the sea , or tormented us with gloomy halls 
and the horrors of a veiled picture, IVIrs. KadcliiFe painted. 

The opening of "The Sicilian Romance" is in itself a pic- 
ture. It was in this work that Mrs. Radcliffe's power of calling 
up images first displayed itself with that dim gorgeousnesa 
which ever after cnaracterised her. There is an antique 
charm about the introduction. We see the ruins of the 
Castle of Mazzini before we read the fatc of its possessors, as 
gathered from the old manuscript; we see, with Julia Mazzini, 
that figure bearing a lamp, "proceeding from an obscure door 
belonging to the tenth tower, and stealing aloiig the outside 
of the Castle walls." The sudden death of the old Steward, 
bis broken confession of some dreadful crime , seem both con- 
nected with this mysterious appearance. Otlier incidents 
interfere — festivity^ love — but our inflamed curiosity will 
not sleep ; the secret Irritation is there, and leaves us no more. 

On the retum of the stem Marquis of Mazzini to his Castle, 
his second wife takes possession of the rooms which had been 
allotted to his daughters and tlicir goverutiÄa , ^^^-assj^vb ^<e; 
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Menou. They retire to another apartment, spacious but 
gloomy, and uninhabited for years, andfonningpartof the 
southem buildings. They are soon disturbed by the soond of 
closing doors , heard in tne deserted rooms below at dead of 
night. Theirbrother, Ferdinand, undertakes to watch with 
them. This part of the story is interestinff and dramatic. 
Mrs. ßadcliffe calls up the world of old Castles and haunted 
rooms , and , without crowding terrors on us , makes a most 
judicious use ofthose she chooses to employ. 

" They paused a few moments in the cnamber, in fearfdl 
silence , but no sound disturbed the stillness of night. Fer- 
dinand applied a knife to the door, and in a short time 
separated the lock. The door yielded , and disclosed a lar^e 
and gloomy gallery. He tooK a light. Emilia and Juka, 
fearfulof remaining in the Chamber, resolved to accompany 
him , and each seizmg an arm of Madame , they followed in 
silence. The gallery was in many parts falling to decay , the 
ceiling was broke , and the window-shutters shattered , which, 
together with the dampness of the walls, gave the place an 
air of wild desolation. 

" They passed lightly on, for their steps ran in whispering 
eehoes through the gallery , and often did Julia cast a learfiü 
glance aroimd. 

"The gallery terminated in a large old staircase, which 
led to a hall below ; on the left appeared several doors, which 
seemed to lead to separate apartments. While they hesitated 
which course to pursue, a light flashed faintly up the stair- 
case, and in a moment after passed away; atthe sametime 
was l^ard the sound of a distant footstep. Ferdinand drew 
his sword and sprang forward." 

Ferdinand discovers nothing, though he nearly loses his 
life in the ruins. He makes a second attempt, sees a light, 
and a figure gliding through an arched door; pursues and 
misses it, and retums baffled to the great old hall, and surveys 
it with unavailing inquiry. 

Here we have Mrs. Radcliffe in all her majestic gloom: — 

"It was a spacious and desolate apartment, whose lofty 
roof rose into arches supported by piUars of black marble. 
The same substance inlaid the floor, and formed the staircase. 
The Windows were high and gothic. An air of proud aub- 
limity, united with singular wildness , characteriscd the place, 
at the extremitj of which arose several gothic arches, whose 
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dark sliadc veiled in obscurity tho oxtoiit boyond. On the 
left Uand appearcd two doors, each of which was fasteiied; 
and on the nght, tho graiid cntrancc from tlie courts. Fer- 
dinand detcrminod to explorc the dark recess which tenni- 
nated bis view , and as he traversed the hall , bis imagiuation, 
a£Pected by the surroundiiig scene, often multipTied tho 
echoes of bis footsteps into uncei-tain souuds of stränge and 
fearfnl Import. 

"He reached the arches , and discovcred beyond a kind of 
inner hall, of considerablc exteut, wliich was closed at tho 
furtber end by a jjair of massy folding doors, heavily oma- 
mented with carving. Thoy were fastened by a lock, and 
deficd his utmost gtrengtli. 

"As he surveyed the place in silent wonder, a sullen groan 
arose froin beneath the spot where he stood. His blood ran 
cold at the sound, but silencc rctuming, and continiung un- 
broken, he attributed his alann to the illusion of a tancy 
which terror had impregnatod. He made another efFort to 
force the door, when a groan was repeated, moro hollow and 
more dreadful than the first. At this moment all his courago 
forsook him; he quitted the door, and hastcned to the stair- 
case, which he ascended almost breathlcss with terror." 

These passages show us Mrs. Radcliffe in her element, and 
in all her pecubar power. She suggests terror far more than 
she seems willing to create it. She sliows us a light, a gliding 
figure, ffloomy halls^ and leavesthcresttoour imagination. 
This is ner art , and it is a great one. Her imitators , unabkj 
to cope with her in means so sleuder, and in effects so suro, 
aecumulated sickening images to suggest terror, and ex- 
hausted their power before the result was attained. She 
alone, skilful and sparing, held Imagination subiect with a 
word. and charmed the minds she tlurilled witli the vastncss 
and tne sublimity of her pictures. She terrificd , indeed , or, 
to speak more correctly, she called up terror, and it came at 
her bidding; but even whilst such was her purpose and intent, 
she forbore , as a rule , to sicken or appal — a solemn beauty 
everjpervaded her gloomiest pages. 

Through all thesc mysteries the tale progresses. Julia, 
ihe heroine , loves the Count de Vercza, and her father insists 
on marryin^ her to a Duke de Luovo. Her tears, her protests, 
only cause her to be locked up ; the wedding-day comes , the 
bride has vanished^ and is tracked to a couvent. . ^^*S!^\2l^^ 

Enfflish Women of Letter s. ^ 
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escapes ; but we must not attempt to analyze this wild story 
to its liappy tliough tragic close. Her successive flights — 
the pursuit of her betrothed and her father — her escapes, are 
in the wildest spirit of romance. We have banditti and 
dungeons, scenes of terror and gloom, but told with real 
poetic power. The shipwreck scene in which Julia and her 
brother are cast back on the Sicilian shore, is all blackness 
and horror. We seem to see nothing but dark skies and tiie 
sinking ship. The landscape through which the Count de 
Vereza travels in search of Julia is not a Sicilian landscape, 
indeed ; it is a wild northern land of mountain and heath , But 
it is a grand landscape , and gives us a feeling of stranjge 
depth and vastness. The adventures of the young count with 
the banditti whom he surprises murdering a traveller, hiß 
flight through the intricacies of the ruined monastery, the 
pursuit of the robbers , and the breathless escape which leads 
to the vault in which the bodies of murdered travellers were 
cast, are painted and conceived in the same wild and, spite 
their horror, imaginative spirit. 

It is in char acter that Mrs. Radcliffe fails ; her cruel Abate 
has no touch of reality. He protects Julia against her father ; 
he threatens him with excommunication, wim the sacrilegious 
revelation of a dying man's eonfession; and for what? — not 
to win some feairul prize of ambition or wealth — no, that 
Julia, a poor, penniless girl, may become a nun. This is her 
weakness. When she leaves the supematural her skill fails. 
The means she takes for human ends are as mighty as those 
ends are small. It is the heel of Achilles of all she wrote. 

Her want of humour is more easily understood. In bis 
search for Julia the Duke de Luovo meets with an adventure 
which Sir Walter Scott transferred to Ivanhoe. The duke, on 
knocking at a convent gate , is informed that the monks are 
engaged in prayer, and that he cannot be admitted. He 
enters by force , and finds a rosy superior and a Company of 
friars feasting in the refectory. Who does not remember 
Friar Tuck and Richard Coeur de Lion in Sir Walter Scotts 
delightful romance? In Mrs. Radcliffe this is told without 
spirit, and issimply indecorous, and not amusing. But the 
story is the least successful part of "The Sicilian Komance." 
We are led to the end through the most thrilling adventures, 
and it closes with a provoking and tragic explanation of ^all 
tbeperplexingmjBtQTiQB, 
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In one of her wild flights Julia takes refuge in a cavem 
which leads her to vaults where she finds her mother, not dead 
as she was thought to be , but buried alive hj her husband, 
whose passion ßr another woman led him to commit this 
crime. To the imprisonment of this unfortunate lady were 
owing all the mysterious sights and sounds which haunted the 
Castle of Mazzini. Whilst Julia and her mother effect their 
escape £rom this gloomy dungeon , the Marquis discovers the 
infidelity of his second wife, who commits suicide after 
poisoning him. He dies penitent and acknowledging his 
crimes , and the tale ends with the marriage of Julia and her 
lover, and the poacc and happiness of the whole family in 
Naples. The cwtlo of Mazzhii , the silent wituess of so many 
heinous deeds, ftlfift to ruin and solitudc. 

The very ti3e of the "Romanco of the Forest" is füll of 
promise. It wakens, too, somc of the most delightful associa- 
tions in English poetry. Who can forget the wildness and 
the grace of the Kobin Hood ballads , that opened this lovely 
line of forest literature? — 

"In sammer time, when leaves grow green, 
And birds do sing on every troe." 

But it is always summer in those enchanting woods; we never 
hear of frost or snow , or piercing winds there , as in the bleak 
plain, or on the desolate moor. 

"Por since 'tis fair woather, we'll into Sherwood, 
Some merry pastimc for to see." 

Who would not go with the bold outlaw on such a quest? For 
as we are told again — 

**Wlien Bobin Hood came into merry Sherwood, 
He winded his bügle so clear, 
And twice five-and-twenty good yeomen bold, 
Before Bobin Hood did appear." 

Another time he is standing in the forest, "all under the 
greenwood tree," or, "among the leaves so gay," when he 
sees youngAllan-a-Dale coming over the piain, and "chaunt- 
ing a roundelay." But whether he meets the gay young 
lover, "clothed in scarlet so red," whether he plunders a 
bishop, or conquers the bold curtal friar of Fountam Dale , it 
is still the merry greenwood with its sunlit glades ; it is still 
the forest so green , with its bounding deer , with its wildness 
and its liberfy. 
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This is one aspect of the forest — one that has cbanned a 
iiation for ages; Shakespeare gave us anothcr, more lofty, 
niorcpoetic, and more extensive , in "As You Like It." ms 
Forest of Arden , in wliatever rogion his deUghtfiü fancy may 
liavo j)laced it, lives for ever, and lives for more than Englanü. 
'riie " melanclioly boughs " undor which Orlando found the 
banislied duke; the oak wliose "antique root" peepcd out 
along the brawling brook, and which lieardthc soliloquyof 
nielancholy.Jaccpies watching the wounded stag — the shep- 
hord's cot tliat sheltered sweet, merry Kosalind, have become 
the world's inheritance. 

Yet, spitethose lovely iraages, S2)ite, too, that intuitive 
love of fresh woodl.ind sccnery which isaijHi*irc intheEng- 
lish character — a love which lias beon npii-il^y impartcd 
to Europe , and which sliows itself so 8igiii^«»:intly under the 
shapc and name of the Jardin Anghiis — Ihi re is a greatgap 
aftcr Shakespeare, and it litcrally was not until Mrs.KadcEflfö 
published her tliird romance that the forest appcared once 
more in its freslniess and wihl beauty. She had genhis cnougli 
to do it justice, and she had also tliat love which is second to 
genius alone in jiower. Windsor Forest was one of her 
lavourite haunts , and it is recorded in her life , tliat in all that 
;ioble domain "there was scarcely a tree of importance with 
tlie poculiar form of which she was not familiär, and the 
varietics of whose aspect in light mid shade she could not 
])icture in words." No wonder, tlien, that she gave us the 
forest with all its dewy freshness , with its sense of wildncss, 
and, what none had done before her, with its mystery. The 
story she selected was wonderfuUy adapted to theimpressions 
she wished to awaken. It is, perhaps, the least defective of 
t.lie five she wrote, and tliough not the best, it is that which 
has most unity of ])iu'pose, and which strives least after that 
mixture of the real and the supematural that was botli Mrs. 
lladclifFe's charm and error. 

Cur interest is an*(jsted in the first pages, and continucs 
unbrokcn almost to the very last. We know nothin^ of La 
Motte and his wife, save that the husband is guilty and 
pursued, and that the wife is unhappy. We see them leaving 
Paris at niidnight; we accompany tliem in theirflight along 
tlic rtolitary roads, over the wild heatli, tili they see the light 
buniing atar, in the lonely house wh(;re the real story opens. 
iJ/6' coilchman having in the darkness missed the right i*oad, 
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M. La Mott(? aliglits, and walks to tlie liouso oii tlio licatli, in 
tLc liope of übtaining intbnnation. 11 is in(iuiri(»s ai'c an- 
swered by wild-looking men, who bid liim enter, then lock 
him up and vanish; Convinced that he has falben into the 
hands of desperate tbievcs , La Motte expects bis fate, wben 

beautiful but 
men, a 
instant 

äeath, he is bid to swcar that he will at once take tfie stranijf(jr 
away witli him. Ile may do wliat he pleases with her, but 
Seen agaiu by her present keepors slie niust never be. Their 
threats, and her tears and entreaties prevail; M. La Mott(». 
departs wijth the beautiful stran^jer, or rather he is taken back 
\dih bandaged eyes to bis carnage, and tlie fugitives, now 
tl^ee instead of two, proceed on tlnnr ominous journey. 

Adeline's story, so far as slie can tvM it hers(?lf, is pregnant 
with mystery. Her inother died in her infancy ; her fatlier , a 
cold, hai'sh man, placed her in a convent, wliere slie was 
brought up with tlie intimation that she was to become a nun. 
On her positive refiisal to take the vows, her father removed 
her from the convent, and conveyed her to the wild abode 
where La Motte had found her, and where she had spent tlirec 
da^s in the conviction that her life would be attempted by the 
sinister-looking men to whose guardianship she had so 
ominously been left by her uimatui-al pan^nt. More than this 
she does not teil, because moro she does not know; but wo 
know that there is more bohind, and around this blue-eyed 

firl the interest of the story hcnceforth centres. Adoline , in- 
eed, is not a rtuch more intcrcsting heroiiie than Emily and 
Elena in Mrs. ßadcliffe's subsequcnt novels; but like them, 
she is a lovely vision enough , and the background on wldch 
she moves is, for some time at least, thorougliTy enchanting. 

Not far from Lyons, the travellers find themsclves m a 
vast forest. It is early spring, the season of all, save autumn, 
when woods are most bewitching. The wakening into life oi 
natore after her long winter slumbers, the tender green of the 
young foliage , the wild fragrance of the trees , the untrodden 
and grass-grown path below, the tender gloom above, are all 
painted by Mrs. Kadcliffe with lier ])ecuhar power ; but what 
we especially feel of this forest is its vastness — it is as wide 
and as endless as Fairyland — and when the travellers eoxsys^ 
to the imnod abbey, and gazQ with awe oiii\» vr5-^^^\k^5Ä8 
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ments, we feel a sort of relief to leam that, wild as this region 
now looks. man has been there. The min which gives ite 
grace to solitude also breaks its spell. 

"Itstood on a kind of rudelawn, overshadowed bj^high 
andsjjreadingtrees, which seemed coeval with the baildii^, 
and diffiised a romantic gloom around. The greater part oi 
the pile appeared to be sinking into ruins, and that which had 
withstood the ravages of time showed the remaining features 
of the fabric more awful in decay. The loffcy battlements, 
thickly enwreathed with ivy, were half demolished, andbe- 
come the residence of birds of prey. Huge fragments of the 
eastem tower, which was almost demolished, lay scattered 
amid the high grass that waved slowly tothe breeze. 'The 
thistle shook its lonely head — the moss whistled to the wind.* 
A Grothic gate, richly omamented with fretwork, which 
opened into the main body of the edifice , but which was now 
obstructed with brushwood, remained entire. Above the vast 
and magnificent portal of this gate arose a window of the 
same order, whose pointed arches still exhibited fragments of 
stained glass, once the pride of monkish devotion." 

La Motte enters the abbey, and finds the vast and silent 
ruin deserted. 

"As he walked over the broken pavement, the sonnd of 
his Steps ran in echoes through the place , and seemed like the 
mysterious accents of the dead , reproving the sacrilegious 
mortal who thus dared to disturb their precincts. 

"From this chapel he passed into the nave of the great 
church, of which one winaow, more perfect than the rest, 
opened upon a long vista of the forest, through which was 
Seen the rieh colouring of evening, melting by unperceptible 
gradations into the solemn grey of upper air. Dark hills, 
whose outline appeared distinct upon the vivid glow of the 
horizon, closed the perspective. Several of the pillars , which 
had once supported the roof, remained, the proud effigies of 
sinking greatness, and seemed to nod at every murmur of the 
blast over the fragments ofthose that had fallen a little before 
them." 

All this is charming, and , moreover , it is Mrs. Eadcliffe's 

own. Who had described ruined abbeys and forest solitudes 

before she came and opened that lovely world to fiction? We 

have had them to satiety since then ; ruined abbeys have be- 

come commonplace , and Natuxe'a etenxai -joutli aloue has 
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savedthe forest. But if we could forget all imitations, and 
lead these beautiful pages in their first freslmess , how ezqui- 
ffite should we not think them? 

An accident to the chaise compels thc travellers to spend 
the night in the riiins , which are not so dilapidated as not to 
aflbrd them the shelter of substantial rooms. 

" The night passed on without disturbance. Adeline slept, 
batuneasy dreams fleeted before her fancy, and she awote 
at aji early hour; the recollection of her sorrows arose upon 
her mind, and yielding to their pressure, her tears flowed 
silentiy and fast. That she might indulge them without 
restramt, she went to a window that looked upon an open 
partof the forest. All was gloom and silence; she stood for 
some time viewing the shadowy seene. 

"Tue first tender tints of moming now appearcd on the 
verge of the horizon, stealing upon the darkness — so pure, 
so mie, so ethereal, it seemed as if heaven was opening to the 
view. The dark mists were seen to roll off to the west as the 
tints ofÜght grew stronger, deepening the obscurity ofthat 
part of tbie hemisphere^ and involving the features of the 
countrybelow; meanwhile, in the east the hues became more 
vivid, dartin^ a trembling lustre far around, tili a ruddy glow, 
which fired all that part of the heavens , announeed the risin^ 
Bun. At fest a small line of inconceivable splendour emergea 
on the horizon, which, quickly expanding, the sun a^peared 
in all bis glory, unveüing the whole face of nature, vivifying 
every colour of the landscape, and sprinkling the dewy earth 
with glitteriLg light. The low and gentle responses of the 
birds, awakensd by the moming ray , now broke the silence of 
the hour, their ?oft warbling rising by degrees tillthey swelled 
the chorus of uaiversal gladne^. 

Tempted by the security of this solitary refuge , La Motte 
resolves to fix hi» abode in it. His wife's remonstrances only 
strengthen his pirpose — here he stays with her and Adeline, 
and their two senants , Peter and Annette. A few articles of 
fumiture are precured from the neighbouring tovra; La 
Motte's fishing ant hunting help to provide for the food of his 
family , and money securcs what the forest cannot yield. 

A French critichas said, with great truth. that no one 
knew better than Mrs. Radcliffe how to appeal to the secret 
superstition innate ii the human heart. We think we may 
add that in making tie forest the home oi\iet Q\v<dx^<(t\föt%^^ 
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appcaled to a feeling as subtle , as mysterious , aiid as deep w 
Buperstition : man's secret tlioug:li seldom gratified passion for 
öolitude. It is tlie passion of cbildhood and of youth , of thst 
scason of life whcn the lieart is all ardour and the mind dl 
\vcaltli ; wlien solitude is not the dreary void it becomes lat<r, 
but a World peopled with Images lovely and rare, the offkprkig 
of our o wn thouglit , and thcrefore doubly dear. But solittde 
is not merely dear toour imaginative faculties; it is irresistWy 
alluring to a natural, though not amiable, feature in ereiy 
heart — selfishness. It is sweot not to see faces we d« not 
love, not to hoar Speech that offends or wearies, not to fcel the 
cold or searching gaze of the stranger's eye. It is sw«ct to 
fiy from all these to the calm and soothing companionäiip of 
our silent mother nature, and to sink on her bosom to ddicious 
rest. Sqme have found it so for days, others for hours ;others, 
again , unable to break their ties , have never knowt the iii- 
dulgence save in thought or in books. Delightful to these is 
"Robinson Crusoe," that bold struggle of man with nature; 
and sweet. in its degree, is the "Romance of the Forest," 
with its wild, iniined home , and its mysteries so closdy woveu 
in its wildncss. 

This is , perhaps , in an artistie point of view . the most 
remarkable reature in this romance. Adeline's fatJ , the tra- 
ditions connected with the Abbey , and which poiit it out as 
the scene of some gloomy tragedy, the stränge conduct of La 
Motte , and the incidents of tue stoiy , are all blmded with a 
landscape of great sweetness and freshness. The horror 
never makes us forget the beauty of the forest glades , and 
their wild lovcliness does not attcnuateimduly tlcimpressions 
we receive from what takes place at the Abbey. 

The fugitives have not long taken up tht'ir abode tliere 
])efore Madame La Motte becomes aware of j/ stränge altcra- 
tion in her husband. He spends hours in th# recesses of the 
forest, and Peter, his servant, watches hixi in vain. The 
tcrrors of discovery rouse him from his gloon ; a stranger haa 
been inquiring for him. What if it were ov/i of his pursuers? 
The Abbey is explored for a hiding placo We enter again 
subterranean passages and solitary chambörs , and again , as 
(iver in ÄLrs. Radcliffe , all cnds in vain alvnii. The inquiring 
stranger who follows La Motte to the Aobey, and surprises 
Adeline timidly exj)Ioring the desertetf rooms, whilst the 
fainily is concealed m the daxk recessesonder ground , proves 
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to be M. and Madame La Motü^'s soii Louis, wliu soon coii- 
ceives au iiiireturncd passion ibr his fatlior's yuuug guebt. 

Adeline's Leart, howcvcr , is bcstowcd on a stranger whoin 
»he has mct in one of tlio swecitest and wildest recesses of tlie 
forest, and wlio soon appears at llie Abbcy under romantic 
circumstances. Tlie faniily are sitting togetlier on a stonny 
nigbt, whenthe noise of a cavaleade outside, and a violont 
knoeking at the gate of the Abbcy, iill La Motte witli tlie 
deepest alarm. Convinced tliat he is pursiied by the agents 
of the law, lie will not admit the strangers, wlio force an 
entrance. Madame La Motte screams, Adeb'ne faints, and 
on Coming back to consciousness she sees bcndingover lier the 
handsome yoiuig stranger slie had met in the forest. Tlieo- 
dore Pcyrou is the companion of an older and more important 
person, the Mju'quis of Montait, projn'ietor of the Abbcy. 

Although tliis gentleman exjiresses no discourtoous Inten- 
tion of sending away liis unbjdden tenants, liis presence 
exercises a stränge nnpression of fear on La Motte. T\w 
Marquis of Montait becomcs a visitor at the Al)l)ey , and pcr- 
secutes Adeline with insulting attontions. Louis La Motte, 
and Theodore Pcyrou are gone, La Motte is gloomy, his wifc 
is estranged — Adeline feels alone and unprotected. 

And now open the terrors of the Abbcy — terrors with 
which we feel that she is connected. Strange dreams teil her, 
in their owu solemn language , the tragic liistory of a young 
cavalier whom she foilows tlirough galleries and chtunbers, 
and beholds in all tlie a^onies of a vioTent death. Her waking 
visions.are no less signilicant. Urged by the feeling that she 
is destincd to unravel the secrct mysterics of the Abbcy , she 
steals ät night, lamp in hand, along the solitiiry corridors, and 
through the deserted Chambers of the ruin. She sees the 
same rooms, the same spots which her dream had showu her; 
she£nds, too, adagger, eaten withrust, and a manuscript, 
which she takes away. This she reads in her room at mid- 
night, with the storm moaning in the forest, find the wind 
stirriug the worn-out arras that hides the secret door. Her 
terrors as she peruses that scarcely intelligible narrative of a 
grcat crime , written by the ill-fated victim — who proves to 
be her own father — are told witli great power, espcciaJlv 
wben Coming to the most dramatic part of the story , aad 
quered by acenes bo terrihle , she dare not evexLxaiMÄiWt 
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lest, in the glass before her, sbe should see some stränge 
Image near her own. 

Farther than this, on the threshold^of the supematural 
World, Mrs. RadcliiFe did not venture. The rest of the story 
is human enough. thou^h as romantic as anj lover of the 
Strange and eventml need wish. 

Ignorant of her real parentage, Adeline thinks herseif 
pursued by her father, and seeing that, for some reason or 
other, La Motte is in the power of the Marquis, and will not 
Protect her against him, she resolves to ny. The attempt 
only puts her more easily into the power of the Marquis. He 
has her conveyed to bis luxurious villa in the vicinity of the 
forest, but from this perilous abode she escapes, with the 
assistance of her lover, Theodore Peyrou. The fugitives are 
overtaken, however — Theodore wounds the Marquis, who 
is bis colonel as well as bis rival ; and wbilst he is waiting for 
bis trial and condemnation , Adeline is once more removed to 
the Abbey, now to be kept a elose prisoner. Her captivity is 
short. A seal has betrayed her real birth to the Marquis, who 
is her uncle , and the murderer of her father , bis eider brotlier. 
His love turus to aversion and fear; a crime had rid him of the 
parent — a crime sball rid bim of the child. Wbilst La Motte 
18 expatiating on her singular loveliness, and endeavouring to 
beigbten the Marquis's passion, he coldly and stemly asks 
for her deatb. Guilty tbougb be is , La Motte sbrinks from 
this crime. At the risk of his life, be saves Adeline by 
favouring her escape with Peter, who takes her safely to 
Savoy — wbilst the enraged Marquis causes La Motte to be 
arrested and cast into prison , as having, some months before, 
robbed and womided him in the forest. This was the secret 
of his hold on the fugitive , and it now proves the ruin of 
botb. La Motte is tried and condemned , but bis aecusa- 
tions against the Marquis , strengthened as they are by other 
and weightier testimony, drag down bis accuser to more than 
his leveT. One is sentenced to deatb, and pardoned; the 
other does not wait for condemnation, but dies by his own 
band. 

The story has other complications. Adeline's escape into 
Savoy — her kind reception in the family of the Pastor La 
Lue , who proves to be Tbeodore's father — the fate of Theo- 
dore bimself, who, after being condemned to death, is 
pardoned and restored to liberty — the discovery of Adelinc^s 
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birth, and her accession to rank and wealth — fill up a goodly 
Space in the story. But the scene of that story , f ar more than 
tne tale itself , is the secret of Mrs. Radcliffe's power : and 
from the moment of Adeline 's final flight from the Aobey, 
and of La Motte's arrest, the forest is forsaken, and with the 
forest vanish the wildness and beauty of the romance, in 
which, as Sir Walter Scott justly says, there are scenes 
"which could only have been drawn by one to whom nature 
had given the eye of a painter , with the spirit of a poet." 



CHAPTER XL 

The Mysteries of Udolpho. — The Italian. 

The "Romance of the Forest" appeared in 1791, a year 
after the " Sicilian Romance." Mrs. Radclifi'e , however, took 
three years to mature her longest and most populär work, 
" The Mysteries of Udolpho;" pubHshed in 1794. It is diffi- 
cnlt to speak of this remarkable book ; it can be compared to 
none save Mrs. Radclifi'e's other works, and it is superior to 
all in power and conception. The *' Castles of Atnlin and 
Dunbayne" is a weak and pale story ; the " Sicilian Romance " 
leaves impressions, but no distinct remembrance. "The 
Romance of the Forest" is ffraceful, but easily foreotten ; but 
it is impossible to read "The Mysteries of Udolpho," and 
f orget it. 

Ita faults, as well as its beauties, both wonderful, are 
stamped with a mighty imprcss. Bad taste, bad grammar, 
characters weakly fiawn, deep terrors that resolve into com- 
monplace incidents, stränge and horrible adventures that 
lead to nothing, beset us on everyside. What ofthat? We 
are led through scenery soft, splendid, and grand, such as 
we may have imagined, but have never seen; through a 
snblime world, peopled with beings real enough to arrest 
attention , sufficiently unreal not to harrow ; beings that seem 
called forth fix)m nothing to yield us a sense of freshness and 
repose in the very midst of terror, so unlike all we know are 
both liiat terror and they. 

The tale opens in France, in the year 1584; but the date 
is immaterial; the story belongs to no time, and Mrs.Rad- 
cli£fe did not even attempt historic truth. Hei c\i%x«k&\föXÄ «i 
modenz; ttejr speak, äiink, and act \\ke mo^^era. ''fi^ 
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Thcir delicacy and seusitiveness do not suit the savage Bcenes 
and ruthless decds midst wliicli tliey are thrown. An armed 
knight, rising from his stony tomb and conversing with a lady 
in powder patchcs and hoops, would not scem a straager 
öigfit than the banditti who Surround the delicate , prudent, 
and sensible Emily. 

The opening of the story is marked by more swcetness 
than power. The screnity which the author prescrved whilst 
she thrilled her readers is always apjparent in thecalmpietores 
she giyes us of virtue. Tlie happy family of the Sf. Auberts is 
pleasingly painted. We are introdueed to them in a ealm 
southern home. The Pyrennees "gleam tlirough the blue 
tinge of air," the Garoime winds through a happy and fertile 
hmd; prospority, content, delicate and remied pleasures, 
tili the abode in which Einily, the only survivingchildof her 
parents, has grown up beautiful , happy, and beloved. Ma- 
dame de St. Aubert dies, and the health of her husband, 
which had been failing for some time , is further impaired by 
grief. Tlie physician orders change of scene and milder air, 
and father and daughter set out on aslow, leisurelyjoumey 
for Provence. 

Pleasure journevs were the events and the romance of Mrs. 
Radcliffe's life. She liked travelling. She likcd tiiat vivid 
succession of images and pictures; the road leftbehind, the 
road spreading on, the stränge, dreamy charm of passing 
motionless through so much earth and sky. She had a wonder- 
ful power in describing it : no wonder that she filled her tales 
with journeys. Her herocs and heroincs scem Wanderers 
upon earth. Happy or persccutcd, they are ever winging 
thcir flight to the chamiing regions, or to the grand and 
sublime scenes Mrs. ßadcliSe so often dcscribcd and never 
saw. 

The joumey of St. Aubert and his daughter is described 
and narrated with wonderful miimteness , with a deep feeling 
of nature and a closc acquaintance with all her beauties. We 
are told all the tints of tlie landscape, and how those "various 
colours melted in distance into one harmonious hue tliat 
secmcd to unite earth with heaven;" the white foam of the 
waterfall "secn amid the darkness of thepines," theheathy 
mouutains " along which the solitary sheep-bell was lieard , 
come before us with a stroke of the pen. We wander through 
mouBtains and by the edge of precipiccs day after day, ever 
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on the brink of adventures whicli do not come , or wliich come 
shom of their marvels. 

Thechief incidentistliattliotravellers mcot with a liand- 
some young huiiter cnjoyiiig the romaiitic iiamc of Valau- 
court, wlio quickly falls in lovo with Em ily, and whosc silent 
passion is silently retunied. After parting from him at Arles, 
öt. Aubert and his daughtcr reach a wood wliere th(;y wander, 
vainly seeking shelter. The tale now darkens, and the 
mysteries begin. St. Aubert is ill, all but dying; it is night, 
and a gloomy figure , that speaks in hoUow tones , bcscts the 
path of the travellers. A white chateau gluniners through 
towering trees, but superstitious horror seoms to seize all 
that are questioned eoncennng this dwelling. A hospitable 
cottage is reached, and the wonders eontinue. Exquisite 
musie is heard on the moonlit air. It has been lieard years, 
and no one has cvcr secn the nuisieiiui. Then come dark 
hiuts conceming a sad stoiy connected with Chateau le Blanc. 
The fate of its Täte mistress, the Marchioness of Villofort , is 
also alluded to , and the old peasant narrator would say more, 
did not St. Aubert agitatedly clieck him. 

The next day St. Aubert dies, and a mystery which he 
will not reveal to his child dies with him. She retums to her 
lonely home and obediently burns, without reading them, 
the i)aper8 hidden in a recess of his study. A few words that 
fiU her with horror, and which she cannot hclp reading , and 
the Portrait of a beautiful lady. awaken our curiosity in vain ^ 
no cxplanation appears. Emily's son-ows now deepen. After 
permitting, tlien forbidding, Vfilancourt's addresses, her 
aunt, Madame Chdron, marries Signor Montoni, a sinister 
Italian, who suddenly takes In's wife tuid her niece to Italy. 

Onec more a journey leads us on through magnificcnt 
scenery. Instead of the Pyrennees, we have now the Alps 
beset with snows and clouds — " a world of chaos " which only 
nxakes more enchanting to the view the Arcadian laudscapes 
of Italy that lie smiling below. Piedmont , Lombardy, the 
Brenta, then Venice herseif, are called up bcfore us with 
wonderful power. 

"Nothing could exceed Emily's admiration, on her first 
view of Venice, with its islets, palacos, nnd towers rising out 
of the sea, whose clear surface reflected the tremulous picture 
in all its colours. The sun, sinking in the west, tinted the 
waves and the lofty mouiitains of Fr\\x\\ , tjXäOq. ^JkoN» HSr 
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tiorthfm fthores of tfae Adiiatic whh « safion ^low « whfle on 
tb'i' marblf; porticoes and colonnades of St. Man were thiown 
th^ rieh IJ^ts and shades of erenin^. As thej slided on, tfae 
^andrjrr featnres of this city appeared more distmcdy; its 
Xt'.TTWM^ . CTOwned with aiiy ret majestic fabrics. toached, as 
thev now were. with tfae splendonr of tfae settine sun. appeared 
iih ifthf:}' had been called ap from tfae ocean dt tfae wand of 
HTi <^rnch anter. rather than reared br mortal hands.** 

3Irs. Radcliffe never saw that splendid and loTely city 
vrhich fthe described so riridlv. BYron, who saw it. borrowed 
from her. or rather took the fine image w^th which tfae above 
pasBage c loses. 'Wlio does not remember the famous stanza 
which opens thefourthcanto ofChildeHarold'sPilgrimage? — 

" I stood in Teniee , on the Bridge of Sighs « 
A prison and « palace on each hand : 
From OHt the war ei l saie her tiruclmres rise, 
A$ at the stroke ofan enchamter^s wand."'' 

The serene beauty of the evening, the exquisite mnsic that 
floated on the air, the gliding of the barg^e on the waters, and 
"the fairy city that appeared approaching, to welcome the 
strangers," are all described with vividness and power. Venice 
uppears, in Mrs. Radcliffe's pages, as we all remember her in 
ourdrcams, gay, luxurious, and splendid; not the desolate 
Vf;nicf3 of oor own days, decaying in her lagunes, but a noble 
({\i(t(m, whose ships were on every sea, whose voice was beard 
in many a Council. 

Even tho quiet, prudent Emily is charmed with the fasci- 
nations of Venice. Tne palace ofMontoni is,like itsma8ter,full 
of c-ontrasts. The apartments are fumished with costlymami- 
fic(^ric(;, or »liow the most squalid neglect. Montoni gambles, 
H(!(!H vcry doubtful Company, and neglects his wife, who, how- 
e-vcr, unitcH with him to persecute Emily into marrying Count 
Morana. I nd(u;fl j her consent not being considered requisite 
for tliis Union, it is docided that it shafl take place spite her 
rcHiHtanco. Madame Montoni is anxious that Emily should 
l)(U'.()iiH» a c()unl(58B — Montoni's motivcs are more substantial. 
(!()iuil Morana, who is (losperatoly enamoured, will relinquish 
all chiiin to Emily's littlo Frencli property, for the sake of 
H(u*uriii|j li(»,r hand, and no maidtMi's tears and nays shall make 
Montoni givü up this unique chance of despoiling his wife's 
nioc(i. 

The bridol day is appointcd, the bridal presents are 
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puTchased, when unexpected relief comes to Emihr. Montoni, 
for hayibg assisted in the escape from Venice of a murderer 
named Orsino, one of bis accomplices and friends, is obliged 
to leave the citv in the dead of ni^ht, and finds it expedient to 
take refuge in his castle of UdoliHio, in the Apennines. 

The splendours of Venice, tue verdure of the banks of the 
Brenta, are now left behind. We enter the gloomy world of 
mountain and forest, roads that climb painfmly up the steep 
rocks, lead us through unknown regions, on to that dark 
Castle which may be called the real hero of this stränge tale. 
The approach to it is wonderfully well told. 

"Towards the close of day, the road wound into a deep 
Valley. Mountains, whose shaggy steeps appeared to be in- 
accessible, almost surrounded it. To the east, a vista opened, 
and exhibited the Apennines in their dark^t horrors ; and the 
long perspective of retiring summits rising over each other, 
their ridges clothed-with pines , exhibited a stronger image of 
grandeur than any Emily had yet seen. The sun had just 
sunk below the top of the mountains she was descending, 
whose long shadow stretched athwart the valley , but his slo- 
ping rays, shooting through an opening of the cliffs ^ touched 
with a yellow gleam the summits of the forest that hung upon 
the opposite steeps, and streamed in füll splendour upon the 
towers and battlements of a castle that spread its extensive 
ramparts along the brow of a precipice above. The splendour 
of these illuminated obiects was heightened by the contrasted 
shade which involved the valley below. 

"*Thero,* said Montoni, speaking for the first time in 
several hours, 4s Udolpho.' 

"Emily gazed with melancholy awe upon the castle which 
she understood to be Montoni's; for thougn it was now lighted 
up by the setting sun, the ffothic greatness of its features, and 
its moulderine walls of dark grey stone, rendered it a gloomy 
and sublime object. As she gazed, the light died away on its 
walls , leaving a melancholy purple tint, which spread deeper 
and deeper as the thin vapour crept up the mountain , while 
the battlements above were still tipped with splendour. From 
those , too , the rays soon faded , and the whole edifice was in- 
vested with the solemn duskiness of evening. Silent, lonely, 
and sublime, it seemed to stand the sovereign of the scene, 
and to frown defiance on all who dared to invade its solitary 
reign." 
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This is a m<asterly description. The terror and awe of 
Udolpho arc not lost in miniite architectural dctails; the 
grand, loncly Castle Stands before us real, tiiough mysterioas, 
a visible terror. And terrible within is this gloomy abode; 
the grass-grown courts, the gothic halls, the cold vast Cham- 
bers, and endlcss corridors depress us strangely. From the 
moment tliat wo pass with Emilybeneath the raised portcullis, 
and cross the threshold of the heavy gates, we feel brooding 
over US a fate like that which hung above the dwelling of the 
Atrida3. It is the very place for ruthless deeds and horrible 
logcnds. The broken tales of the way in which it came into 
the possession of Montoni arc suggestive of treachery and 
murder. Its lato mistress, Signora Laurentini , abeautiful, 
violent woman, who had rejectcjdMontoni's suit, left the Castle 
onc cvening to walk in the woods around it, and nevcr re- 
tumed to it in the flesh, though her spirit was said to be seen 
on the ramparts. Montoni , as her next heir , took possession 
of her inheritance, not without sti*ong suspicion of foul play. 

His gloomy bearing and stem speech do not belle tne Im- 
putation of some hidden crime. Signor Montoni has dropped 
the gentleman of Venice ; he now looks more like a captain of 
banditti taking refuge in his lair, thaii like a feudal lord re- 
tuniing to his anccstral home. 

And what a home is this ! Savage-looking and armed men 
I)rowl about it. Thcy sit at Montoni's table , and sharc those 
gloomy banquets where the poisoncd wine liisscs in the pure 
V(!netian glass , and the faithful goblet is shattered to pieces 
in the hands of the host; with Montoni they hear that sullen 
voice which taunts him with crime at his own table ; furious 
passions possess them. Ate herseif seems to have come to 
Udolpho. With her fair startled face and her bright locks 
imprisoned in a net of pearls, Emily glides about thät 
iniquitous place like a spirit of Heaven that has mistaken its 
way and strayed into the home of the accursed. Our heart 
sicKonsforher, for wehear the clash of drawn swords, the 
tumult of desperate men fighting in closed halls , the moans 
of tlie wounded ; wo see , too, the track of blood that leads up 
tli(^. stecp Steps of the turret, to which her aunt had been con- 
veyed as suspected of the poisoning, and all these things come 
lipon US one after the othei* without confusion, clear, terrible, 
and distinct, though seen through a certain mystery which is 
not vagnoness. 
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It is difficnlt, if not impossiblc , to anal^zc the wondorful 
effect producedbythe machinery Mrs.Radchffc put in motion: 
we may think little of it; we cannot, whiUt we read, disregard 
it, or, tospeak inore correctly, wc inust either disregard it 
utterly or feel it in all its force. Jts great, its marvellous 
power is all the more surprising that it aepends on the skilful 
introdaction of trifling incidents minutely told; some with a 
positiyeness and an irritating secrecy that show consummatc 
art, tili we unfortunately come to tue touchstone of explana- 
tion. The most r^arkable is the well-known incident of the 
veüed picture. 

In the Castle of Udolpho , in one of its loneliest Chambers, 
Üiere is a picture veiled with black silk. No one knows what 
lies behind that veil; but it is somethiiig terrible. Emily's 
curiosity is roused ; she resolves to lift the veil and know the 
Beeret. She crosses rooms desertod and desolate, and reaches 
the door of the mysterious Chamber. We will teil the rest in 
the autiior*s ownlbrief words. 

"Emily passed on with faltoring steps , and having paused 
a moment at the door, before she attempted to open it, she 
then hastily entered the Chamber and went towards the 
picture , wnich appeared to be enclosed in a frame of uncom- 
mon size that himg in a dark part of the room. She paused 
again, and then with a timid hand lifted the veil; Dut in- 
stantly let it fall — percciving that what it had concealed was 
no picture, and, before she could leave the Chamber, she 
dropped senseless on the floor." 

She nearly faints a second time on recovering conscious- 
ness, then she flies to her own room filled with horror and 
dread. What had she seen? We do not know; we are not 
told tili the end of the book. We do not enter the Chamber 
again, for the door is locked, and no one eise secs the picture 
orraises the black silk veü; but the eflfect isproduced — the 
circumstance has seized on our Imagination, and haunts us 
with a sort of torment. This was what the author wantcd, 
and truly her object is accomplishcd. 

In such matter lies the true power of this story. There is 
no lack of incident, but incident itsclf is subordinate to the 
terror that ever surroimds and magnifies it likc thosc chan- 
ging mists that float across the brow of mountains and in- 
crease the huge forms they seem to veil. 

Emily's fate progreaseB in this evil komc. ^\ifö Sso.'arcv^^ 

Euffiish Women of Letter s. \Q^ 
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awaj, rescued, sent to Tuscanj, and brought back. Her aunt 
dies, and she seeks for her in stränge, fearfiü Chambers, with 
chairs of tortore and memorials of old cmelty. At len^th she 
escapes from Udolpho with the assistance of her maid An- 
nette, Ludovico, Annette's lover, and aFrench prisoner named 
Du Pont , who entertains a hopeless passion for Emily, whom 
he saw and knew in her native JProvence. 

The escape is well told, and is sufficiently dramatic; bot 
Du Pont, ab-eady unfortunateinhislove, is unfortunate with 
tlie reader. He rudely and unnecessarily dispels all our most 
agreeable terrors. A sti'ange mysterious form on the ramparts 
sent the sentincl wild with fear, frightened Annette, and 
haunted the dreams of Emily — it was Du Pont's. Sweet 
music was heard in the evening — music mysterious and 
spirit-like — it was Du Pont's. The voice of an invisible 
Speaker taunted Montoni in his own halls , and dared him to 
proceed in his iniquitous plans of despoiling the orphan 
Emily — it was Du Pont's voice. These (fiscoveries break the 
charm of Udolpho. That gloomy, frowning home of bad men 
is almost an miposture. It has laid claim to supematural 
terrors which it does not possess, to crimes of which it is 
guiltless. And it is not merely our faith in Udolpho that is 
shaken; apite the wonderful art of the writer, we cannot 
believe again in the supematural of Chäteau le Blanc. We 
know that it will be all explained and made clear. 

Chäteau le ]31anc belonffs to the Count of Villefort. It is 
that haunted deserted aboac to which Emily and her dying 
father attempted to make their way in the melancholy wooa 
where they heard the wonderful music. The chäteau is now 
inhabited by the count , his wife , and his son and daughter. 
Some channing, indeed lovely descriptions are given of the 
surrounding sccuery, and especially of those beautiful shores 
above which rises tlie convent of St. Ciaire, in which St. 
Aubertis buried. The vessel bearing Emily, Du Pont, and 
tlieir attcndants is bcset by a fearful storm and almost 
wrecked in the bay, near the convent. The travellers dis- 
embark, and are hospitably received by the Count of Ville- 
fort iuid his family. 

But Mrs. KadclifFe did not excel in the picture of manners. 
The intercourse of Emily with her new friends leaves us cold; 
w(i do not care even about the amiable Du Pont, and Valan- 
coui't, who appears once more , and has unfortuuately become 
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something like a profli^ate, is not more interesting. Emily, 
yielding to prudence , breaks with him , and what is it to us? 
The ghostly stories ofDorotWe, the old housekeeper — the 
likenesß of Emily to the late Marchioness of Villefort — the 
sad Story of that lady, who was the original of the miniature 
in Emily's possession — are to us matters of much more mo- 
ment than V alancourt's fate or Emily's distress. Some of the 
most effective passages in the book are in this latter part of it. 
The narrative of Dorothde , the visit which she and Emily pay 
to the apartment of the late marchioness, locked up for the 
last twenty years, the sad aspect of those lonely Chambers 
with their decaying relics of the de ad lady, between whom 
and Emily we feel a mysterious affinity, are all admirably 
told. The haunted room , too, is impressively described. 

A Strange hold do old dwellings and old apartments pos- 
sess on Mrs. Radcliffe's mind. She brings tnem before us 
with a power that has never been surpassed. A mixture of 
distinetness and gloom hangs around those ancient homes. 
The air is heavy, the light is dim , the repose of years floats 
around us ; we feel the weight of time and the power of by- 
gone generations. It is a complete abstraction from tue 
present, from daily life and its turmoil. Vivid and beautifui 
IS the description of an ancient saloon , with its old Venetian 
mirrors, which, "insteadof ablazeof lights, and a splendid 
and busy crowd," now only reflect "the rays of one glimmer- 
ing lamp." We have had Mrs. Hemans's mirror in the de- 
serted hall since then. 

" Now , dim , forsaken mirror , 

Thou glvest but faintly back 
i Tbe quiet stars y and the sailing moon 

On her solitary track." 

And many a moralist in prose and song has given us lonely 
Chambers, and, withthem, Images oflife's sad brevity, until 
we are sated , but Mrs. Radcliffe's deserted halls are her own 
truly. First she saw them in that imaginary world where they 
lay förgotten and unknown, and, calling them forth, she gave 
them " a local habitation and a name." 

A band of robbers explains the mysteries of Chateau le 
Blanc. The unearthly music is played rjy an insane nun wan- 
dering at night, and tnat nun , who poisoned the Marchioness 
of Vmefort, St. Aubert's sister, is the Signora Laurentini. 
Montoni i» ihus provod innocent, and v?^ ate iic^x» ^><^\^^- 
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lowcd the vciled picture; the veil is raised, scarcely to onr 
satisfaction. 

" A member of the liousc of Udolpho, havin? committed 
somc ofFenco against tlie prcrogative of the Churcn , had been 
condcmned to the jienancc of contemplating, during certain 
hoursofthcday, a waxen iina^e made to rescmble a human 
body in the state to which it is redueed after death. Thi» 
pcnance , 8ervin|^ ae a memento of the condltion at which he 
must himself amve, had been desiened to reprove the pride of 
the Marquis of Udolpho, which had fonnerly so much ex- 
asperatcd that of the Romish Church; and he had not onlj 
ßuperstitiously observed this penance himself, which he had 
bclieved wns to obtain a pardon for all his sins, but had made 
it a condition in his will, that his dcscendants should preserve 
the image , on pain of forfeiting to the Church a certain part 
of his domaln, that they also might profit by the humiliating 
moral it conveycd." 

Montoni is thus proved to be no murderer. His stem 
fi gure thus loses some of its power over the imagination ^ and 
Ins mystorious and tragic end in the dungeons of Venice is 
1^0 hastiiy told to impress us. Udolpho, on the death of the 
Signora Laurentini , coes to a Monsieur Bonnac , a Fronch 
roEitivc of hers, and, boing thus a mcre matter of mheritance 
like any ordinary castU», forfeits all claim to mystery and 
dignity. 'J'he talo ends witli tlic marriages of Emily and 
Valjincourt, and ofhornewly discovercd cousin, Blanche de 
Vilh'fort, with the yoim^j St. Foix. 

In h(T olosing words Sie author teils us what she wishes us 
to oonsidor tho real purport of her story : — 

"Oh! useful may it bo to have sfiown that, though the 
vicious can soniotiuK^s pour affliotion upon the good, their 
power is trnnsiont and thoir punisliniont certain ; and that in- 
nocenoe, thoiiiyliojipn'ssod by iiyustico, shall, supportedby 
pationcc , tinally truunph over niisfortune." 

And did Mr». HadclitVe roally write to onforce truths so ex- 
ct'Hent , but so connnouphioo? * It is liunl to believe it. But a 
cortain fonuality, a love of trite and too evident conclusions, 
always wero lier omMi». Slie had a fiiio, but not a free imagi- 
nation — »ho nevor dan»d, ni her published works at Icast, to 
j^o beyond the niost oniinarv exphniations of the most super- 
uatural-looking uu'identH. She Uxrrvd with nüglity promises, 
iWtljuvYcr rt\Ht%Hl to disappoiut viLUi tk« strängest and most 
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proYoking tameness. Her scencry alonc was ever noble and 
complete ; her charactcrs were an almost total failure — not 
that she lacked the power of fashioniug tbom so as to wear 
tiie eemblance of life , but that the saine timidity which com- 
pelled her to explain all her wonders away kept her back 
from what she would have coiisidered too daring an infringe- 
ment of conventional types. Her heroes and heroines are 
mere shadows — her characters, good or bad, have scarcelv a 
separate existence — her domestics are of one foolish , talka- 
tive, timid, honest progeny. 

In this latter respect Mrs. RadclifFe has very evidently 
acted on the rule laid down by Horace Walpole in his preface 
to the second edition of "The Castle of Otranto"; "With 
regard to the deportment of the domestics, on which I have 
touched in the former preface, 1 will beg leave to add afew 
words. The simplicity of their behaviour, almost tending to 
excite smiles, which at first seem not consonant with the 
serioas cast of the work, appeared to me not only not im- 
proper, but was marked designedly in tliat manuer. My rule 
was .nature. Howcver grave, important, or even melancholy 
the sensations of princes and heroes may be, they do not 
stamp the same aifections on their domestics; at least, the 
latter do not, or should not be madc to express their passions 
in the same dignified tone. In my humble opinion , the con- 
trast between the sublime of the one and the nawete of the 
other sets the pathetic of the former in a stronger light. The 
very impatience which a reader feels while delayed by the 
coarse pleasantries of vulgär actors from arriving at the 
knowledge of the important catastrophe he expects, perhaps 
heightens, and certainly proves tliat he has been artfuUy in- 
terested in the depending event." 

Walpole appeals to the supreme authority of Shakespeare 
as confirming these principles , but Mrs. Kadclitfe did not go 
so high as this greatmodol, nextto nature fortruth, and so 
often identical vrith her^ the garrulous, meddling, foolish 
Bianca whom Walpole painted, the officious, fearful chamber- 
maid who can never come to the point or say the right thing, 
was assuredly the parent of her Annette, of Feter, Ludovico, 
and the rest of the tribe. 

Her best attempts in character are tlie extremely good or 
the extremely bad ; she saw human nature as she saw every- 
thing, larger than trutii, magniiicd into uiiiia\.\xx^N\s\xsÄ, <^x^av-« 
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natural wickedness. St. Aubert is perfectly good, tender, ami- 
able , and true ; Scbedoni is as entirely bad , perndious , cruel 
and relentless ; but thongh neithcr is truc, there is great sweet- 
ness in one^ and ^eat power in the other. One is like Mrs. 
Kadcliffe's ideal landscapes , and the other l^e her savage, 
frowninff Castles. Both belong to the world of the ima^ina- 
tion, and cannot be tried by the laws of real, every day Ufe. 

" The Mysteries of Udolpho " appeared in 1794; Mrs. ßad- 
cliffe took three more years to perfeet her last work, "The 
Italian," which was not published tili 1797. It was not so 
successful as its predecessor, but its power, and in some 
respects its superiority, were acknowledged. The character 
of Schedoni alone, so strongly conceived, so relentlessly 
developed, proved that timidity, not weakness, was Mrs. Rad- 
clifEe's great error. " The Itaban " is a better constmcted and 
told story than " The Mysteries of Udolpho," and if its terrors 
are not so highly wrought , neither is the explanation so dis- 
ap^ointin^; moreover, it has less of the false supematural, 
which is Sie most injudicious feature in her tales; its horrible 
is of the dark , savage , genuine kind ; for whilst we believe in 
human depravity we cannot refuse our credence to the pro- 
found corruption of a Schedoni, or to the infamous baseness of 
Spalatro. 

In his account of Mrs. Radcliffe and her works, Sir Walter 
Scott has spoken with praise of the introductory chapter of 
this story. It is, in its way, one of the most remarkaole she 
ever wrote, and marvellously suggestive. 

Some English travellers visitmg a Neapolitan church are 
Struck with the singular figure of a man passing through the 
pillars of the portico with folded arms and downcast looks. 
Startled by the sound of the visitors' steps, he enters the 
church and vanishes. His tall, thin figure, somewhat bent, 
his sallow face, and the fierce look of his eye impress the 
sti'angers; they question a friar conceming him, and learn 
with surprise and horror that he is an assassin who has taken 
sanctuary. Hc is seen entering a confessional, conceming 
which an Italian, one of the party, volunteers some stränge 
Statements. 

" ' Observe yonder confessional,* added the Italian, *that 
beyond the pillars on the left of the aislc, below a painted 
window. Have you discovered it? The colours of the glass 
throw, instead of a light, a shade over that part of the 
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church, which perhaps prevents your distinguishing what I 
mean.' 

" The Englishman looked whither his friend pointed , and 
observed a confessional of oak , or some very dark wood, ad- 
joining the wall, and remarkcd also that it was the same 
which the assassin had just entered; it consisted of three com- 
partments, covered with a blank canopy. In the central 
division was the chair of the confessor, elevated by several 
Steps above the pavement of the church ; and on either hand 
was a small closet or box, with steps leading up to a grand 
partition, at which the penitentmightkneel, and, concealed 
örom Observation, pour into the ear of the confessor the con- 
sciousness of crimes that lay heavy on his heart. 

" * Yon observe it,' said the Italian. 

" * I do,' replied the Englishman, 'it is the same which the 
assassin had passed into, and I think it one of the most gloomy 
spots I ever beheld; the view of it is enough to strike a 
criminal with despair.* 

" We in Italy are not so apt to despair,' replied the Italian, 
smilingly. 

"* Well, but what of this confessional?' inquired the 
Englishman. ' The assassin entered it.' 

"*He has no relation with what I am about to mention,' 
said the Italian, *but I wish you to mark the place, because 
some verv extraordinary circumstances belong to it.' 

" ' What are they ? " said the Englishman. 

" 'It is now several years since the confession which is con- 
nected with them was made at that very confessional,' added 
the Italian; 'the view of it, and the sight of the assassin, with 
your surprise at the liberty which is allowed him , led me to a 
recollection of the story . When you retiu^n to the hotel, I will 
communicate it to you, if you have no pleasanter mode of 
engaging your time.^ " 

The story follows ; at the close only do we hear again of 
the confessional, but the effect is produced, and this introduc- 
tion, which Sir Walter Scott likened to the vaulted gateway 
of an ancient Castle , leads us to a wonderful tale of romance 
and mystery, with, now and then, that gorgeous and luxuriant 
scenery in which Mrs. Radcliffe deliffhted. 

"llie Italian" begins, like an old Italian novel, with the 
meeting of the lovers in a church of Naples. Vincenzo di 
Vivaldi, the onlj aon of noble and ^eaimy ^^^i^.^S&*^^ 
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lovcr, Elena Bosalba, a beautifdl orphan ^rl, living disereetiy 
ander the ^uardianship of an auut, in a villa lookin^ over tbe 
hay, is bis mistrcss. Against tkis love are conjnred two 
formidable opponents: the Marcbioness of Vivaldi, and her 
confesBor, Father Schedoni, both dark and vigorously diawn 
charaetcrs. The latter is a graphic portrait. 

*^His figure was striking, bat not so from CTace; it was 
tall , and thongh extremely thin , bis limbs werelarge and nn- 
couth , and as he stalked aiong, wrapt in the black garments 
of liis Order, there was something temble in bis air, something 
almost snpcrbuman. His cowl , too , as it threw a shade oyct 
the livid paleness of his face, increased its severe character, 
and gave an effeet to his large melancholy eye which an- 
proached to horror. His was not the melanehoty of a sensible 
and wonnded heart, but apparently that of a sloomy and fero- 
cioos disposition. There was something innisphysiognomy 
extremcly singular, and that cannot easily be defined. It 
bor(! the traces of many passions , which scemed to have fixed 
the features they no longer animated. An habitaal gloom and 
sfivcrity prevailed over the deep lines of his coantenance , and 
his oyes werc so piercing that they seemed to penetrate , at a 
siiiglc glancc , iiito the hearts of men , and to read their most 
secret woughts; few persons could support their scrutiny , or 
cv(;n ondure to meet thcm twice. Yet, notwithstanding all this 
gloom and austerity, some rare oecasions of interest had 
callcd forth a character upon his countenance entirely 
(lifferent; and he could adapt himself to the tempers and 
passions of persons whom he wished to conciliate with as- 
tonishing facility, and generally with complete triamph. This 
monk , tais Schedoni , was the confessor and secret adviser of 
the Marchcsa di Vivaldi." 

Sorene and beautiful is the love this dark monk opposes. 
Vivaldi's private marriage with Elena is agreed upon, and, 
accompanied by Signora liianchi, the two lovers have ex- 
cursions in the deliglitful Bay of Naples. They go "to 
Puzzuoli, Bai», or tlie woody clifFs of Pausilippo ,'" midst 
Hcones dcscribcd with that lovely but ideal colouring which 
Mrs. RadclifFe adopt(id. 

"As , on tlioir retum , they glided along the moonlit bay, 
th<j melodies of Italian strahis seemed to give enchantment to 
th(; acenory of its shoro. At tliis cool hour, the voiccs of the 
v'iut'driissorB wero frequcntly liciird in trio, as thcyreposed 
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affcer the laboor of the day, on somc pleasant promontory, 
under the shade of poplars ; or the brisk music of the daiice 
from fishermen on the margin of the waves below. The boat- 
men rested on their oars while tlieir Company listened to 
voices modolated by sensibility to fincr eloquenee than it is in 
the power of art alone to display; and at otliers, while they 
observed the airy, natural graco which distinguishcs the dance 
of the fishermen and pcasant girls of Naples. Frequcntly, as 
they glided round a promontory, wliose shaggy masscs im- 
pended far over the sea, such magie sceues of b(jauty Avere un- 
folded , adomed bv these dancing groups on the bay beyond, 
as no pcncil coula do justice to. The deep, clear waters 
teflected every image of the landscape — the cliffs brauch ing 
mto wild forma, crowned with groves whose rough foliage 
often spread down their stecps in picturesque luxuriance ; the 
ruinedvilla, onsome bold point, peeping through the trees ; 
peasants' cabins hanging on the precipices, and the dancinff 
ngures on the Strand — all touched with the silvery tint and 
SOTt shadows of moonlight. On the other hand, tho sea, 
trembling with a long line of radiance, and showing m the 
clear distance the saus of vessels stealing in every direction 
along its surface , presented a prospect as grand as the land- 
scape was beautiful." 

Beautiful, indeed; but not the Bay of Naples. Mrs. liad- 
cliffe's Italy is that we imagine , not that we see. The ab- 
duction of Elena, carried away by masked men, leads us 
through other scenes. We pass then through the romantic 
landscape which Mrs. Radcliffe may be said to have invented, 
and which »he painted with a master hand. Another world, 
another sky, other scenes than the real are tliese. 

Vivaldi tracks Elena to the convent where she has been 
taken , and heli)s her to escape ; but agents of the Inquisition 
arrest the fugitives as a priest is on the point of marrying 
them, and after a desperate contcst, in which Vivaldi is 
wounded, the lovers are parted once more. Their fate is in 
the pitiless hands of the Marchioness and of Schedoni. These 
two guilty hearts meet in evil counsel and agree to sin ; the 
one through wickcdness and malice , the other tlirough pas- 
sion and weakness. Working on her incensed pride with piti- 
less ddll , Schedoni makes the Marchioness herseif condemn 
the innocent Elena to death. Their interview in tlie church of 
San Nicolo is one of the most powei:fulp^s«t^^«»m\)cÄ^\s>rrj. 
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Schedoni has brought the Marchioness to the end he aimed 
at, but he cannot subdue the terrors of a conscience less 
hardened than his own. 

"*Avoidviolence, if that be possible,* she added, imme- 
diately comprehending him — * but let her die quickly ! The 
punishment is due to the crime.' 

^^The Marchesa happened, as she said this, to cast her 
eyes upon the inscription over a confessional, where ap- 
peared, in black letters, these awful words, "Gli>D hears 
tkeel" It appeared an awful waming; her countenance 
changed; ithad Struck upon her heart. Schedoni was too 
much engaged by his own thoughts to observe or understand 
her silence. She soon recovered herseif ; and considering tihat 
this was a common inscription forconfessionals, disregarded 
what she had at first considered as a peculiar admonition ; yet 
some moments elapsed before she could renew the subject. 

"*You were speaking of a place, father,* resumed the 
Marchesa — *you mentioned a' — 

"*Ay!' muttered the confessor, still musing; 'inacha&i- 
ber ofthat house there is' — 

"*What noise is that?' said the Marchesa, interrupting 
him. 

" They listened. A few low and querulous notes of the 
Organ sounded at a distance, and stopped again." 

"*What mournful music is that? said the Marchesa, in 
a faltering voico ; * it was touched by a fearful band. Vespers 
were over long ago." 

"*Daughtor,' said Schedoni, somewhat stemly, ^yousaid 
you had a man's courage. Alas ! you have a woman's heart.' 

***Excuse me, father; I know not why I feel this agita- 
tion •, but I will command it That Chamber? ' 

***In that Chamber,' rosumed the confessor, ^is a secret 
door, constructod long ago.' 

**'And for what purposc constructed?' asked the fearful 
Marchesa. 

** * Panlon me, daughter ; *ti8 sufHcieut that it is there ; we 
will make a good uso of it, Through that door — in the night 
— when sho sloops* — 

" *I com Drohend you/ said the Afarchesa — *I comprehend 
you. But why — you haw your reasons no doubt — but why 
the necessity'of a" 8ei*ri*t door in a house which vou say is so 
Joneljr — io^abited by only one person*^' 
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"*A passage leads to the sea,' continued Schedoni, with- 
out replying to the question. *There, on the shore, when 
darkness covers it; there, plunged amidst the waves, no stain 
shall hint of * — 

"*Hark!' interrupted the Marchesa, startmg, *thatnote 
again.' 

" The Organ sounded faintly from the choir, and paused 
as before. In the next moment a slow chaunting of voices was 
heard, mingling with the risingpeal, in a strain particularly 
melancholy andsolemn." 

***Who is dead?" said the Marchesa, changmg coun- 
tenance ; ' it is a requiem 1 ' 

" *Peace be with the departed!' exclaimed Schedoni, and 
crossed himself ; * peace rest with his soul ! ' 

" 'Hark to that chaunt,' said the Marchesa, in a trembling 
voice, *it is a first requiem; the soul has but just quitted the 
body.' 

"They listened in silence. The Marchesa was much 
aflfected: her complexion varied at every instant; her brea- 
things were short and interrupted, and she even shed a 
few tears; but they were those of despair rather than of 
sorrow." 

Unavailing is that tender and solemn waming sent forth 
by the dead. The Marchesa moved a moment, for she is 
both weak and violent , soon retums to her original designs, 
in which Schedoni abets her with the cold badness of his 
character. Whilst Vivaldi, in the dungeons of the inquisi- 
tion , is a prey to all the ingenious perndy of his tormentors, 
Elena , destined to a fate more terrible , is bome away to the 
melancholy abode of Spalatro on the Adriatic. Never, unless 
in "Udolpho," has Mrs. Radcliffe invested a human dwelling 
with more terror than this the true abode of murder and 
treason. 

Every moment that passes is füll of the most harassing 
suspense, every motion of Spalatro's'is ominous and boding. 
Escai)e there is none. The solitude of that dreary dwelling, 
the wild sea-shore in front, the savage forest behind , impress 
US more than the bars of a dungeon. Here human aid is as 
impossible a boon as human mercy, for none come here with a 
thought of pity in their hearts. The agony of Elena in this 
dreary prison is complete, she has no hope, no illusions; she 
knows why she was brought there , YfYiat i«*\.^ ^-^^^^^a V'st, 
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Food she will not touch, it is poisoned, sleep ehe cannotin- 
dulge in , lest the murderer shoiüd steal on her slumbers , it is 
a liugering and harrowing dcath , in which imagination and 
reality strive for terror ; at length rclief comes. 

Schedoni is to do the deed. A dagger in his band, he 
enters her room at night. Worn out with watching, Elena has 
fallen aslecp; hc stcals to her bedside, and removes the 
handkerchief that covcrs her bosom. A portrait is clasped 
around her neck. The monk sees a man's face , and in that 
haughty countenance of a dark cavalier he rccognizes his own 
features. A terrible light breaks on his mind. Father Sche- 
doni was once the Count of Bruno, and the sleeping girl is his 
daughter. 

Llena wakcns, and finds this stränge father with more of 
fear than of joy. Why was he there? What mean his wild 
looks and broken words? What brought to her pillow tiie 
dagger which she discovers the next moming? Is he her 
saviour, or did he mean to be her murderer? His behaviour 
on their joumey from Spalatro's house back to Naples, his 
ready use of the dagger and pistol, his dark looks and long 
silence , heighten her perplexity. She reaches safely the con- 
veut Della Pietk, where her lather leaves her, and where, 
after some time , she discovers her mother in the nun Olivia, 
who has been transferred to it; but of Vivaldi, though his 
mother dies suddenly, neither she nor any one knows any- 
thiuff. 

Vivaldi isimprisoned, and his accuser, Schedoni, caught 
in his own toils, soon joins him. Spalatro, his old accomplice, 
and a monk whom he had used to waylay Vivaldi with mys- 
tcrious wamings, have turnodaga inst him, and revealed the 
Count of Bnuio's crimes. Condemned for the murder of his 
eider brother, whose widow he had married by force, Sche- 
doni facos his doom with stem resolve. Spalatro is dead. but 
the monk his botrayer still livos to be avenged on him. Sche- 
doni , by some means which hc dies without cxplaining, takes 
a poison which the traitor shares. The latter dies first, and 
Schedoni oxpires with a fearful yoll of triumph andrevenge- 
ful joy. To the last ho suatains liis demon-like nature — an 
unnatural and horrible but powerful couception. 

Cold and tame, after such seonos, comes the announce- 

ment that £lena is not the daughter of Schedoni , whom the 

Portrait misledf bat of hia murdcred dder brother, and we 
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hear with composoro of her marringe wiüi Vivaldi , who, 
ezonerated from the sin of licresy by Schedoni's deatlibecl 
confession, is once more a free man. 

The success of "The Itjüiaii" was grcat; it was Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe's last publishcd work. Pcrhaps she feit or thought that 
she could not go beyond this mighty picture of evil , which 
generated, or at least, certainly influenced the Byronic hero. 
Some pradential fecling she must have had, for she eoiitiiiued 
to write. A visit toKenflworth suffgested the story of "Gaston 
de BlondeviUe," which was published three years after her 
death, with " Saint Alban's Äbbey," a poem of some length, 
besides minor pieces. 

Thiß posthumous production is a singular combination of 
the Walter Scott and Kadcliflfe Clements. Conscious, at last, 
of her ignorance in archasology , and vexed, no doubt. that 
80 easy a source of power should liave been closed on h(;r so 
long, she went into the other extreme, and from acomplcte 
disregard of historic truth, she indulged he^rself with an amount 
of arcnitectureandcostiime which sat awkwardlyon her story, 
and injured it. Knowledge came too late, and 3lrs. Kadcliffe 
showed her wisdom in not publishing this tardy attempt. She 
began by boing a disciple of Walpole, and from Walpole to 
Walter Scott the transition was too great. Her first manncr 
was not good, but it was her best. 

After an introductory cliapter, a visit to Kenilworth Castle, 
and an enticing account of a certain ehest with an old manu- 
script in it, "Gaston de Blondeville ," which purports to be 
anabridgementof thesamemanuscript, opens inthefollow- 
ing style : 

" It was at the feast of Saint Michael that King Henry, 
the third of bis namc, with his queen and sondrie nobles of 
the realm and a marvellous train of estates and gentils , came 
to keep court in Ardenn, at his Castle of Kenilworth." 

And thus it proceeds with a prolix and minute account of 
the procession , and we arc compelled to conclude that Mrs. 
Radcliffe, when leaving off the faults of her own manner, 
could only exchange them for the defects of anothcr school. 

Attendant on the king's person is a young Proven^al 
kniffht, Gaston de Blondeville, of doubtful repute, though 
high in the monarch's favour. A cry of "Justice , most noble 
Henry!" raiscd in the crowd by a Btrangci , Vk-ö «h^qqväqvx. 
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beliolding the king's favourite , gives us the eine to a forcibly 
told but too tedious tale of wrong. 

The stranger, Hugh Woodereeve , amerchantof Bristol, 
openly accoses Sir Gaston de Blondeville of robbery and 
murder. His story is to the purport that, three y^ears before, 
travelling with a very large sum of money in his possession, 
and being in Company with three other travellers, two of them 
mcrehants of good repute , and the other a kinsman of his 
own, they were attacked in the forest of Ardenn, when about 
two miles from Kenilworth, and robbed of nearly all tiiey 
carried. His kinsman, ßeginald de Folvilie, was killed in 
the contest, and Gaston de Blondeville was the murderer. 
The aceusation, thoiigh haughtiljr repelled, and iinsupported 
by proof , is pertinaciously maintained by the mercEant. 
The King, however, has the aceuser imprisoned in the tower, 
whilst the aceused spends his evening merrily with Queen 
Eleanor and his beautiful betrothed, LadyBaroara. 

The rest of the story is a struffffle between rieht and 
wrong. In this 'respeet it is a far noiner conception man any 
of Mrs. Radcliffe's previous eflPbrts ; for though she always 
strove to show the might of virtue and truth, she did so in a 
conventional spirit, with blue-eyedheroinesandgallant young 
Jieroes. In this work a piain merchant, of middle age, a 
man oppressed with the cares of life , is compeUed by his 
conscience to become the vindicator of truth, and ends by 
being all but the martvr of justice. No attempt is made 
to initiate us into Hugh Woodereeve's inner nature, or to 
interest us unduly in his favour ; yet we are drawn towards 
him , for we feel that he is no ordinary character. His per- 
öistcncy in the aceusation , which every step he takes renders 
more fatal to himself , his resignation , his grief for his dead 
kinsman, his sorrow for his family, and his unyielding in- 
tegrity, make him the fit impersonation of oppressed trutli 
and righteousness. With this feeling of justice blend some 
of Mrs. Radcliffe's old incidents, told with all her old power. 

The midnight visit of the Prior of Saint Mary's, an accom- 
plice in the murder, to the imprisoned merchant, is invested 
witli a peculiar sense of fear. A parley takes place between 
the monk and the captive through a grated opening in the 
cell. Shall the prisoner withdraw the holt or not, which 
will enable his visitor to enter? On that slight incident 
scema to hang Hugh Woodereeve's fate; and when, after 
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many denials and much hesitation , he admits the Prior — 
when, yielding to his arguments, he leaves bis prison, and 
follows hün through the vast and gloomy windings of the 
sleeping Castle , until a suddcn flash of the torch across that 
darK face wakens memory, and makcs him exclaim , " I know 
you!" — expectation, wound to the hiffhest pitch, can scarcely 
bear to follow him in his flight to tue sanctuary, where he 
takes refage. 

Mrs. BadclifTe was less fortunate in her introduction of the 
only genuine supematnral agency she ever used. In vain 
spectral sights, wamings, tokens, and a real ghost meet 
US at every comer. She who knew so well how to waken those 
dim and undefined fears which haunt the human heart, knew 
not how the deal with the realities of the supematural world. 
There is ten times more terror in the wild flight of Hugh 
Woodereeve from the pursuit of the ruthless Prior, than m 
the numerous apparitions of Sir Reginald de Folville , even 
though it is his spirit that slays Sir Gaston de Blondeville 
in open toumey and the Prior in his cell, and that con- 
vinces the King of Woodereeve's innocence as he was being 
led to execution on an accusation of witchcraft. Ghosts 
that do so much lose their ghostlike Privileges of inspiring 
alarm. 

Even for her own amusement, Mrs. Radcliffe wrote no 
more. What her works were — their wonderful beauties, 
which scarcely seem her own, so common has she made them, 
her glaring defects, which have been imitated even more 
' largely than her beauties, and have vitiated public taste to 
our own day — we have endeavoured to show. And it is not 
merely by her works that Mrs. Radcliffe must be judged; 
it is by her power over the minds of her contemporaries and 
her successors. None of those who have followed her in the 
regions of romance have escaped her influence. Critics, 
poets, have feit it. To her Hazlitt acknowledged that he 
owed his love of moonlit night, autumn leaves , and decaying 
ruins. Strange power that could thus rule , thus awaken 
fictitious tastes, likings, and feelings. Even more remarkable 
is it to see how Mrs. Radcliffe has given the tone to minds far 
loftier than her own. Scattered through her wild stories we 
find thoughts and feelings, noble though sad, which voices 
more eloquent than hers took up and clothed in the beauty of 
immortalverse. 
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When the yonng and ardent Blanche de Villefort, leavinff 
lier convent, finds herseif transferred to the majesty ana 
the splendour of the Pyrenees, and appeals to her father to 
share her delight, when he replies witii the sad confession: 
"From my mind the Illusion which gave spirit to the 
colouring of nature is fading fast," we are compelied to 
remember tliat noble strain of Wordsworth's in which he 
ackuowledges : 

'*The things which I have seen 
I now can sce no more ; 

And yct I know where*er I go , 
That therc hath passed away a glory firom the earth." 

This is one of the features of Mrs. Radciiffe's writin«i ; they 
were emincntly suggestive, not to vulgär minds wo only 
took ur> tlie' false and the horrible in which she indnl^d, 
but to hne poctioal natures like BjTon'Sj Wordsworth's, Mrs. 
Homans's, and many of their generation. They knew the 
value of a fine thought, of a poetic iinage, and by taking 
thoy knew, too, how to transform it, for poet« are the mar- 
vollous alohtMuists of all times. In dross doomed to perish 
thoy soe tlio grain of pure gold, and casting by the earth 
in wliicli it lit's buried, thoy mako it livo for evermore. In- 
vontioii, tho crontivo faculty as it is callod, is not, after all, the 
lioct's groatost gift. Ho invonts littlo, but he has a wonderful 
capacity t»f roooiving tho fooliugs and thoughts of bis own 
timo^i, and of giving thoin his. 

Of all who havt» writton in prose — who attempted verse 
and failod in it — nono havo boen moro akin to the great 
brothorhood than Anno Radcliffo. 



ClIAPTER XII. 

Mr». IncLbMd. 

'rowAR!>s tho niiddlo of tho oightoonth conturv the farm of 
Standingtit'hi, noar Hury Si. Kdinunds. in SutToIk. was held 
bv a Catholic fauiily nainod Simpson, lloro, on the löth of 
< K'tobov, IT.'Ki, Kli.-.alvth Simpson was In^m. Slio wa« one of 
fight ohildron. and, liko hör tVnir sistors, romarkablo for great 
bt-autv. SIjo roooivod tho narrx^w oduoatiou which her sex 
ani/ ^intlon in Ute roudon.\l adoi|[uato aocorUing to thefeeling 
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of ihe times, bat slie read a great deal, and early acquired a 
Passion for the stage , whicn ran through -the whole family. 
George Simpson became an actor; Mrs. Simpson, wlien she 
took her daughters to Bnry, also took them to the play, and 
even to rehearsals, and Elizabeth was not eighteen when she 
secretlj wrote to the mauager of the Norwich theatre to ask 
him for an engagement. A stränge proposal, when we con- 
sider that this would-be actress was not only totally untaught, 
but had even an impediment in her speech, which she retainea 
through life. But it was not merelj the stage Elizabeth 
Simpson longed for, she wanted to see the world, "and would 
rather have died than not do so," as she declared in her 
thirteenth year. She also had a romantic feeling for the 
Norwich manager, Mr. Griffith; but, though he gave her 
nolite replies, he did not assist her materialiy. Elizabeth at 
length took a desperate resolve. On the llth of April, 1772, 
she packed up her things and left Standingfield. The follow- 
ing ietter was fcJund on her table. It was addressed to her 
mother, her only surviving parent : 

"By the time you receive this I shall have left Standing- 
field, and perhaps for ever. You are surprised, but be not 
uneasy — believe the step I have taken, however indiscreet, 
is no ways eriminal — unless I sin by not acquainting you 
with it, which was impossible for me to do, though strongly 
pressed by the desire of giving you a personal f are well. I now 
endure every pang — one not lost to all feeling must — on 
thus quitting the tenderest and best of parents — I would say 
most beloved, too, but cannot prove my aflPection ; yet time 
may — to that I must submit my hope of regaining your 
regard." 

Miss Simpson did not err in calling hers an indiscreet step. 
She was eighteen, tall and slender, with hair of a golden 
aubum, and lovely hazel eyes, perfect features and an en- 
chantin^ countenance. Beauty has never bfeen considercd a 
youn^ girFs safeguard, and Elizabeth does not seem to have 
been Ignorant of the perils she ran. But she had firm con- 
fidence in her own virtue, and, spite that reserveof manner 
which the impediment in her speech had strengthened, a 
daring, independent heart. 

The memorandum in which Elizabeth Simpson recorded 
her fliffht, the first of a series of troubles, runs thus : 

" On the llth of April, early in the moimxi^> V\^ \sj»j^ 
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fear and difficulty, I left inj motlier's house unknown to taaj 
one, came to London in the Norwich fly, and got lodgmgs at 
the Rose and Crown in St. John's Street." 

Elizabeth was not a stranger to London; she had visited it 
onee; it was the abode of her married sisters, and she had 
friends in it under whose protection she thought to place her- 
self. But these friends had left London fSr Wales. She 
became depressed, alarmed, be^an to suspect herlandlady 
because she was civil, and precipitately left ner lodgings. 

Mrs. Pilkington, who knew her latcr in life, and perhaps 
heard the account from herseif, gives a stränge story of Mre. 
Inchbald's adventures in town. Spite its inaccuracles, it is 
considered substantially true, and is curious enough. 

Miss Simpson, on her arrival in London, drovo up to the 
house of the friends on whose hospitality she had relied. On 
learning that they had gone to Wales, slie showed such dis- 
tress, that the owner of the house kindly proposed that she 
should stay with his family for that night. She ^atefuUy 
acccpted, but had scarcely entered the place when tne alarm- 
ing tales she liad heard in SuflPblk of Jjoudou villainy suddenly 
occiirred to her imagination. An elderly fomale entered the 
room ; she at once converted her into an artful deceiver, and 
snatching up her bandbox rushed out of the house. She 
hastened along the street, and on seeing a bill of "Lodgings 
to Ict," entered the house and roprcsented herseif as a mfl- 
liner's apprentice. Her mistress, slie said, had received some 
uncxpected visitors from the country, and, wantin^ her bed, 
had sent her to provide herseif elscwhere for the night. Be- 
fore an answer could be rctunied to this wild story, Elizabeth, 
tuniing round, saw behind her the kind man from whose house 
she had just fled, and who, amazcd at her retreat, had fol- 
lowed her thus far. The explanation which cxposed her 
invention created some unpleasant suspicions, the door was 
locked upon her, and she was threatened with a constable; 
but a boy of twelve, who was present, moved with her tears, 
began to cry^ and told his mother "tliat he would never go 
to school again, if she did not let the younff lady go." Thus 
released, the young girl wandered a})Out tlie streets of Lon- 
don tili two in the moming, wlicn representing herseif as a 
traveller disappointed in the York stage, she found a refuge 
at tlie Wliite Swan on Holbom Bridge, where a suspicious 
hoBtcsB received her, indeed, but took good care to locklber up 
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in her bedroom. At tlie White Swan she remained ten days, 
pretending to dine out with imaginary friends, and living on 
penny rolls and water. 

At length she went to the house of one of her sisters, a 
more suitaDle home, and did her best to procure a theatrical 
enga|gement. One of the managers to wnom she applied , a 
Mr. Dodd, thought rather too much of her beauty, and un- 
derwent some ener^etic repulses. One of these took the 
shape of a basin of not water, which Miss Simpson threw in 
his face. 

It was about this time that Elizabeth became reconciled 
byletter to hermother, and renewed her acquaintance with 
Mr. Inchbald. He was a mediocre actor; he dabbled in 
paintin^, and was by no means rieh. He was thirty-seven, 
too, and was provided with several sons, one of whom, Bob, 
had the misfortune of being illegitimate. Mr. Inchbald 
admired Miss Simpson, and wished to marry her. She re- 
ceived his proposals coldly enough, and, whilst yet in Stan- 
dingfield, wrote him in the following strain : 

"In spite of your eloquent pen, matrimony still appear^ to 
me with less charms than terrors ; the bliss arising from it, I 
doubt not, is superior to any other ; which it seldom falls to 
do. Butto enter into marriage with the leastreluctance, as 
fearing you are going to sacrifice part of your time, must be 
greatly imprudent." 

London experience, and the ardent desire of becoming an 
actress, modified Elizabeth's opinions on this important 
matter. Mr. Inchbald was a Catliolic, like herseif, and on 
the evening of the 9th of June, 1772, they were married by a 
Catholic priest, in her sister's house. The next day they 
were married in a Protestant church. In the evening, the 
bride wentto the play with her sister, Mrs. Slender, and they 
saw the bridegroom act the part of Mr. Oakley, in **The 
Jealous Wife. 

The next day they set off for Bristol, where Mr. Inchbald 
was enga^ed to act. His wife wrote out and studied the part 
of Cordelia, in which she appeared in September, 1772. Her 
husband acted King Lear. Spite her beauty, Mrs. Inchbald 
produced little effect on the auaience. She was never a great 
actress, and the impediment in her speech was fatal to success. 
The ardent girl had wished to see the world; she now aaw 
enough ofBome ofita aspects in the coukb^ oi\iet ^to^l^"«»'«^^'^^ 
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career. It is well that our life seems not to us , wbat it often 
appears to lookers on in the present, or to readers in the 
future. It is well that, as it passes, it is marked with count- 
less sweets and blessings wnich make it endorable whilst it 
flows onwards, and gives tenderness to the retroipective lock 
of age over the unquiet jrears of youth. To us, the chann 
which Mrs. Inchbala's lite at this time posseased is invisible. 
The wife of a second-rate actor, herseif a cold and indifferent 
actress, she moved from place to place, without the triumphs 
of her profession to atone for its discomforts. 

A quarrel with the Edinburgh audience, in 1776, indaced 
Mr. Inchbald to leave that city andproceed to Paris with hiß 
wife : but they retumed to England m the same year. They 
could procure no engagemeuts, and were in the greatest dis- 
tress. At Brighton, Mrs. Inchbald has recorded that they 
several times went without dinner or tea, and once, as a 
Substitute for the first meal, entered afield and ate tomips. 
At length Mr. Inchbald succeeded in obtaining an engage- 
ment in Liverpool ; bis wife acted with him, and there became 
acquainted with Mrs. Siddons, who was not yet the great 
tragic actress of later years, but a sorely-tried, hard-tasked 
woman, who acted at night in the stately parts for which her 
genius and her person fitted her so well, but who washed and 
ironed her children's clothes in the moming. 

Life now became more pleasant to Mrs. Inchbald. From 
acquaintance with the Kembles , she came to form a life-long 
friendship. She and her husband acted with them at York, 
and rose somewhat in professional and worldly matters. Mrs. 
Inchbald, who in the days of her distress had attempted a 
farce, began her "Simple Story;" she read much and atten- 
tively. Sbe was surrounded by friends, some of whom, to Mr. 
Inchoald's dissatisfaction, were adorers. But although no 
doubt can rest on the virtue of this lovely and charming 
woman, there is no denying it, admiration was sweet to her. 
Consciousof herbeauty, and like many beautifol women ex- 
actingintherecognitionof its rights, she allowed and liked 
respectful worship; how she could deal with imprudent ad- 
mirers, the memorable basin of bot water, thrown into Dodd*s 
face, suflSciently shows. She seems to have relied on her hus- 
band's passionate fondness for entire liberty in these in- 
dulgenccs. His tenderness for her scarcely knew any limits ; 
she was a beloved mistress, aud a spoiled caild and darling, as 
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well as a wife. One instance in point will suffice. Mr. Inch- 
bald had a delusive passiou for painting, in which he some 
day hoped to excel; Eis wife he was always painting, though 
with lime success, she was too lovely ; Dut he one day got a 
likeneBS of Garrick, in copying which he hoped to be more 
successfol. Whilst he was engaged in his task , he was sum- 
moned to dinner; he did not obey at once; indi^ant athis 
disregard of her authority, Mrs. Inchbald "tore his labours to 
pieces." 

Thischildishdespotism, in which, asusual, theonewho 
loved least was the stronger of the two, was not destined to 
last. On the 6th of June, 1779, being then in his forty-fourth 
year, Mr. Inchbald died suddenly at Leeds. "A day of hor- 
ror," wrote Mrs. Inchbald, "foUowed by a week oigiief\horror^ 
and almost despmr" And, in her memorandums at the close 
ofthat year, she records that "she began this yearahappy 
wife — finished it a wretched widow." 

Mrs. Inchbald was now a beautiful widow of twenty-six. 
She had plenty of admirers ; her aflPection for her husband had 
not been so impassioned as to make her reject all thoughts of 
a second union. Yet she never marricd again. She had op- 
portunities of doing so, some good, others indifferent, but of 
the former she knew not how to avail herseif, and though she 
was surrounded by lovers to the end of her beauty — which 
outlived the years usually allotted to this fleeting gift — she 
had not the art to charm the men who might have charmed 
her. There seems to have been a stränge defect in her tem- 
per ; a flaw to bring her down to the common level, which, in 
beautjr, mind, and heart, she so far exceeded. She keeps her 
Mendfi and her lovers many years, some for life, because she 
is in the main too charming to be given up, but, like her own 
Miss Milner, she torments them sorely. There is no denying 
it, she was perverse, and perversity in woman requires in man 
either extraordinary power to subdue, or extraordinary in- 
dulgence to endure. Mr. Inchbald had the latter gift, but, io 
those who had known him, his example was not attractive. 
John Philip Kemble was ever Mrs. Inchbald's friend, but, 
from the time of her husband's death, he tempered his friend- 
ship with prudence. With her heedless frankness, Mrs. Inch- 
bald confessed "that she would have jumped to have him;" 
but Mr. Kemble, much as he liked and admired her, had seen 
her faults too closely to make thi& daaigeiXQiV]^ ^^;q^s^^. K 
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r><;ri]otu one we may be sare h was to a quiet loving man. To 
kichard Wilsons proposals of maniage, Mrs. Inchbald her- 
Hf;Jf plaiuly aoswered bj describing ''her own temper asso 
imcjsrtsdn that nothing bat blind affection in the husband 
could bear with it;'* and though she certainlj wished to daont 
H» well as reject this un welcome suitor, there was truth in the 
confession. 

iier faults and her qnalities were mingled in a manner 
wljich a fond husband would have fomid particolarly ir- 
ritatiug. Patience might enable him to bear her hsLsty and 
wiiful .temper, but there are limits beyond which no lover's 
jiatience can go without torment. She had made Mr. Inch- 
bald unhappy about men for whom she did not care — such as 
Mr. i Javis, an actor, whosc zeäl in dressing her hair was so ac- 
(;eptable, and whose admiration so gratified her, thatneither 
couid be reiiuquished to satisfj her husband. Yet she was 
virtuous, and livüd stainless, in an atmosphere of vice, tempta- 
tion, and slander. Her temper was a mixture of daring in- 
iioconcc and childish vanity. She placed entire reliance on 
h(!r own purity, and ventured on perü with a brave heart. But 
what man can calmly contemplate such experiments when 
tlicy are made by the woman he loves? 

Through asolitary life of struggles, oftoil, of self-denial 
and geiicrous charity, we must now foUow Mrs. Inchbald. 
Now und thcii we shall catch moving glimpses of her inmost 
licjurt; oftcneryoars will read like days, so monotonous , so 
weariHoine did tiioy flow on. 

Tho life of many lies in the amount of money they can 
oaru. This marvellous agent of good and evil is the tragic 
(«hunont in niany a human story. Sublime andtouching acts 
of M(«lf-(l(uiial it luis inspired to the poor — it gave its pathetic 
sido to Mrs. Inclibald's long, solitary,'childle8s life. 

'V\n) ilouih ol' hör husband did not leave her absolutely un- 
nrovidod for, sincn »ho had a few hundred poimds before her; 
but it h^ft hör to livo on a wcekly salary of one guinea and a 
half, und from this incoiuo to relieve a host of needy relations. 
Alroady, during Mr. luchbald's life-time, she had had dif- 
foroncos with him conconung tho parting of salary. She in- 
»i»tod on assinting hör sistow from her half: to do this she was 



willing to undorgo any amount of self-denial. If she eamed 
littlo, sho 8j»ont low; twolvo Shillings a weck forboardai " 
Joii^iug in \ ork , aiul eight iu K^Uuburgh^ give us an insigl 
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into her economical style of living, even making due al- 
lowance for the cheapness of the times. 

But dearer thougn London was , all her thoughts , all her 
desires, tended towards the great smoky city, which she ever 
tenderly loved. A few months after her husband's death she 
finishea "A Sunple Story," and sent it to try its fortunes with 
the London publishers. They proved ungracious, and it only 
appeared twelve years later, after having undergone many 
changes. Thus jfoiled in her novel, Mrs. Inchbald thought of 
farces, and longed for a London engagement. To London 
she came — was engaged in the Covent Garden Company — 
and, in November, 1780, acted Lady Touchwood in "The 
Belle's Stratagem," by command. After some time she got so 
much as three pounas a week salary, but on condition of 
Walking in pantomime, a task particularly distasteful to her. 
Managers would have nothing to do with her farces , and it 
was a world of trouble to get MSS. retumed. 

At length, on theöthof July, 1784;, "The Mogul Tale" 
was performed at the Haymarket. She acted in it, and says 
herseif that "it went off with great applause." 

The foundation of a theatrical fortune was now laid. She 
had got a hundred guineas for her first farce , and its succes- 
sors were far more productive. " Such Things Are," acted in 
1787 , brought her in no less than nine hundred pounds. But 
she continued to live frugally, invested her money in the 
fiinds, and was only extravagant, if extravagance that can be 
called, in her generosity to her relatives. 

This time of success was happy — she was celebrated as a 
dramatic writer. She saw Bow Street füll of people who could 
not get in to see " Such Things Are." She made a fair amount 
of money, and, being still in the füll bloom of her beauty , she 
had plenty of lovers. Lord Carmarthen took her to a mas- 
querade, where she went in male attire, an incident which she 
transferred to her " Simple Story "5 but, after all, bis lordship 
meant nothing, and only frightened away men of humbler 
rank. 

Dr. Brodie , on the contrary, was suspected of meaning 
too much: indeed, he got troublesome, and was forbidden 
Mrs. Inchoald's door. He was so imprudent as to force his 
way in, and was tumed out for his pains by the irritated lady 
herseif. Sir Charles Bunbury, though guilty of a similar 
breach of proprietjin compeUiiig hex toxecw?^\5^ÄNSs^&» ^^-t. 
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«he had declined doing so, was more lenicntly treated. Some 
hold on her heart he seems to have had. ohe admired him 

freatly, and never forgot him; manj years later, when 
e had married another, she still spoke of him with 
regard. 

Sir Charles does not seem to have behaved well ; he would 
not be tumed away, he haunted her for years, but he never 

proposed to her , and ultimately married a Mrs. C . His 

admiration was such as tomislead a woman, and was probably 
the means of making her rejeet the offer of a Mr. Glover, a 

fentleman of fortmie , who had known her since her widow- 
ood, and who, seven years affcer Mr. Inchbald'sdeath, ex- 
pressed his wish to marry her. A carriage and a settlement of 
500/. a year were temptations , but the chance of Sir Charles 
Bunbury was preferred. Mr. Glover was twice rejeeted and 
converted into a friend. Friend and lover was Peter Pindar 
(Dr. Wolcot) ; we do not hear, however, of his having feit the 
ambition of oecoming a husband. A beautiful woman is llke 
the sun. She rejoices every heart; gladness and admiration 
smround her; but when it comes to piain, simple love, her 
destiny is that of her sisters ; for beauty, like all splendid 
prizes, daunts as many as it charms. 

If Mrs. Inchbald feit any disappointment about Sir Charles 
Bunbury, the feeling must have oeen softened by a romantic 
attachment in which she indulged herseif for Dr. Warren. He 
was a physician, a very agreeable man, and he had lovely 
eyes. It was in the year 1788 that she called upon him first : 
she had a distressing face-ache. Dr. Warren "behaved 
sweetly." At least she thought and said so. Dr. Warren 
was married, but he certainly took a great hold on Mrs. Inch- 
bald's Imagination — a hold that lasted years. His name 
uttered in ner hearing delighted her. She wa^ed up and 
down Sackville Street, where he resided, for a glimpse of the 
lights in his window. Nay, she foUowed his carriage to get a 
chance sight of him. To meet him was exquisite happiness ; 
but to look at him was often a pleasure too great. Sometimes, 
after waiting for him , she went away , in Order not to see this 
dan^erous man. His portrait she ventured on; she boughtit 
and iooked at it. With great candour she says herseif in her 
Journal: "Read, worked, and Iooked at my print." This was 
m 1792. Dr. Warren died in 1797. Time had not diminished 
IierromaDtic ädmiiSLÜon] it had not, ko^e^er^ thesubetance 
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of real affection. Dr. Warren's imexpected death saddened 
her; bat her sorrow had not, and perhaps could not haye, the 
depüi of a true crief . 

Mrs. Inchbald was a hard workerj besides her farces and 
comedies , she wrote her own life , which was finished m 1786. 
One publisher offered her a thousand pounds for it without 
even aeeing the MS. ; but Mrs. Inchbald had a decided tum 
for Satire; she had been the witness of mach subject for 
scandal; her temper was fearless and unsparing, and yielding 
to the advice of a friend, and to her ownconscientiousscrüples, 
she ultimately destroyed a record that was probably more 
amusing than edifying. The following memorandum has 
been found amon^st her papers: 

" Qiiery — " What 1 should wish done at the point of 
death?" 

"Dr. P. (Dr. Poynter) *Do it now.'" — four volumes de- 
stroyed. 

Fortunately no Dr. Poynter had to step in between her 
and her two novels, which it occurred to her to blend into one. 
That one novel appeared in 1791, under the title of " A Simple 
Story." This beautiful tale differed essentially from the nrst 
work, that had been so unlucky in 1779. 

"A Simple Story" proved very successful, and rapidly 
went through two editions. It was published by Robinson, 
who gave the author two hundred pounds for it. Three years 
afterwards, Mrs. Inchbald produced her "Nature and Ai-t ," a 
far inferior book, which the public admired moderately . These 
are Mrs. Inchbald's two clamas on fame as a novelist; to the 
first alone she is indebted for her great name as a writer. In 
1810, she sold both works again to the house of Longman and 
Co. , but when we consider now little these tales brought her 
in, and how handsomely she was paid for her dramatic works, 
it is not surprising, though it is to bc regretted, that she should 
not have taken a few more steps in the pleasant paths of 
fiction. Godwin, no mean judge of a novel's excellence, could 
not help lamenting the fewness of her productions. On read- 
ing the MS. of " Nature and Art," he wrote to her : "It seems 
to me that the drama puts shackles upon you, and that the 
compression it requires prevents your genius from expanding 
itseli." 

In 1789 , Mrs. Inchbald gave up the stage , not formally, 
but naturaUj; with the close of ner eiiga^^ii\fe\i^ ^ ^Q\^^c^» 
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Garden. She had never been a populär actress^ and can have 
feit no reffret in relinquishing a career for which nature had 
not intended her. She derived from money mvested in tiie 
funds an income of fifty-eight pounds a year, the result of 
her wise and rigid economy. Her retirement from the stage 
rendered an increaseoffrugalitynecessary. A dining-room, 
on the first floor of her lodgings in Frith Street, was accord- 
ingly retrenched^ and Mrs. Inchbald resolutely retired to the 
sccond floor, where she began what shecallea "herpoverty 
times." 

The stoiy of Mrs. Inchbald's migrations in the cheap 
lodgings which cheap London streets aSord, gives us a cnrioiiß 
picture of her household economy. No woman ever sacrificed 
less to appcarances ; one of her admirers, in a written portrait 
of his divinity, took care to record, under the important head- 
ing of DBEss: "Alwavs becoming, and very seldom worth so 
much as eiffhipence." Makmg allowances foraman'signorancey 
the remark is characteristic. Her lodgings were in keeping 
with her teilet. When she retired to poverty and a second 
floor in Frith Street, she lived in one room, and was obliged 
to give up many visitors, for sheer want of proper accommoda- 
tion. 

When she arrived in London, after her husband's death, 
she took extravagant lodgings with a Mrs. Barwell, for which 
she paid nine Shillings a week ; the amount even rose to ten- 
and-sixpence , but both rent and accommodation were cut 
down two years afterwards, when she occupied one room at 
threo-and-sixpence. She afterwards removed to a cheap and 
silent place, No. 2, Leicester Court, Castle Street ^ Leicester 
Ficlds, an old house, with a front of planks, pamted stone 
colour. The stately Kemble himself succeeded to her in the 
possession of this quiet home. Yet that Mrs. Inchbald found 
it objectionable, we may gatlier from the fact that shebor- 
rowed the house of a friend to receive Colman, with whom she 
was then negotiating for her " Mogul Tale." Her apartments 
in Hart Street were more suitable. The owner of the house, a 
Mr. Morell , kept a Faro table. Here her rent rose so high as 
fifteen shilluigs a week. Thence she removed to a second 
floor in Great Rüssel Street, Coveut Garden, in what had 
formerly beenButton'sCoffee-house. of Addisonianmemory. 
in 1788 she migrated to a Mrs. Grist s house, in Frith Street, 
BoMo, and here it was that , iu all the ^euith of her fame , she 
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lived in one room, in which she finished her " Simple' Story." 
Mrs. Grist got into difiiculties in 1792, and Mrs. Inchbald 
removed to a Mr» Shakespeares, in Leicester Fields , "afew 
doors on the left hand from Cranboum Passage." This was a 
time of trouble; the author of "A Simple Story" bought 
fiimiture, and realised some of the miseries of housekeeping 
and poverty united. She had no servant; Mrs. Shakespear 
would not lend her maid-of-all-work , and Mrs. Inchbald has 
left the melancholy record "thatshe was above an hour stri- 
king a light: fetched np her own water three pair of stairs, and 
* dropped a few tears' into the needless stream, asanyother 
*wounded deer' might do." 

This was worse than the calamity in Frith Street, where 
Mrs. Grist exchanged her lodger's " fieautiful bed for a little 
tent one." Mrs. Brooks, who succeeded Mrs. Shakespear, did 
not prove more gracious. Her maid Patience was at first 

tllowed to wait on Mrs. Inchbald, then withdrawn, and house- 
old drudgery once more feil to the lot of the sorely-tried 
lodger. But it is gratifyiug to record that Mrs. Brooks received 
her reward. Patience was taken ill , and Mrs. Inchbald went 
herseif for two doctors, sent for some one to sit up with 
Patience , and watched by her one night tili four in the morn- 
ing. This was, indeed, heaping coals of fire upon the offender's 
head. 

When age came on, Mrs. Inchbald, wearied of this life, 
made an attempt to break through the bondage : she removed 
in 1803 to a sort of lay convent at Tumham Green, called 
Annandale House, which was chiefly occupied by Catholic 
ladies. Here she experienced the delight of being waited 
upon. "Everything is clean in perfection," she wrote to a 
finLend — "and even my hands, which, Heaven knows, they 
have not been for many a day." But the temper of Mrs. Wyatt, 
the mistress of this Eden, soon made it intolerable. Mrs. 
Inchbald took refage from Turnham Green in the house of a 
milliner in the Strand, a Miss Baillie, with whom she stayed 
some years. She shall teil us herseif what her home was 
like. 

"My present apartment is so small,that I am all overblack 
and blue with thumping my body and limbs against my 
fumiture on every side ; but then 1 have not far to walk to 
reach anything I want, for I can kindle mj fire as I lie in bed, 
and put on my cap as I dine, for the looEm^-^'^'aÄV^O^^^ 
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to stand on the same table with my dinner. Tobe aure, if 
there was a fire in the night , I must inevitably be bumt, for I 
am at the top of the house, and so removed from the front part 
of it , that I cannot hear the least sound of anything from tiie 
street; but ihen I have a great deal of fresh air, more daylight 
than most people in London, and the enchanting viewofthe 
Thames, the Surrey Hills, and of ihree windtnüls, often throw- 
in^ their giant arms abont, secure from every attack of the 
knjght of the woful countenance." 

In 1810 Mrs. Inchbald made up her mind to remove to St. 
George 's Row, where she had a charming view over Hyde 
Park and the Surrey Hills. Many, however, were the discom- 
forts of this home. Her landlord, Mr. Clarke, was not the 
proprietor of the house. It belonged to a Mr. Este , who at- 
tempted to serve a notice to quit, which Mr. Clarke, having no 
Intention to remove, successfully resisted. Between eleven 
and t\velve at night Mr. Este attempted to storm the house, 
which held out valiantly, though the attack and the resistance 
at iirst convinccd Mrs. Lichbald that murder and robbery were 
intcnded. She soon leamed the truth , however , and had the 
satisfaction of knowing that a gun was placed out of the 
window of the floor above hors, and of hearingthe Reverend 
Mr. Este, who enioyed the gift of a loud voice, roar out, to the 
satisfaction of the listening mob: "Where is the woman in 
the first floor? I can see her, and Iknow who she is — Mrs. 
Inchbald ! — Mrs. Inchbald ! — Mrs. Inchbald ! " 

"Ithoughtlshould have died," writes Mrs. Inchbald, in 
one of her letters, when describing this scene; "but now 
shtime was predominant over fright." 

These were not the only miseries of St George's Row. 
Very touching in their homebness are tlie foUowing records of 
small but bitter troubles: "You are hard-hearted in your 
censure of my floor , forgotting that it is both my eating room 
and my kitchon; nay, my scuUery, for there my ^ucepans 
are cleaned. Thauk God, I am not like Vivian; I can s&y No 
— and from that quality may I date my peace of mind, not to 
be suUied or much disturbed by ten thousand grease spot«. I 
say No to all the vanitios of the world, and pcrhaps soon shall 
have to say that I allow my poor infirm sister a hnndred 
a-year. I have raised my allowance to eighty; but. in the 
rapJd stride ofher wants , aad my Obligation as a Chnstiair to 
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make no selfish refdsal to the poor, afew months, I foresee, 
must make the sum a hundred. 

"I have not been in bed these five nights ; my bed-cham- 
her, dne north, where the sun never shines, has achimney that 
will admit of no fire , becanse it will not draw up the smoke. 
Thismight beremedied by a bricklayer, and 1 mightbuy a 
cortain to the window, and carpet for the floor, to keep me 
warm ; but as my residence here is uncertain, and it is cortain 
that I cannot stay longer than midsummer , I am resolved to 
be at no fiirther expense to endcar the place to me. I have 
Boffered so much during the nights , that on Tuesday last I 
was resolved to sleep in my front room ; but , still unwilling to 
make a bed-chamber of it by removing my bed , and shutting 
out my visitors (as in my last lodging) , I have only had the 
alternative ofsleepingoumysofa 

"Another grievance : the maid is very ill — has been so 
long; she is an out-patient at St. George's Hospital — she ap- 

Eears in a decline. The Clarkes wish to keep her; it would 
e inhuman in me to object, and equally cruel to see her do 
work that is too much for her Constitution. I therefore have 
more household labour than I had in the Strand ; but I now 
see two of the most sublime sights , every fine day, that this 
World can bcstow, and I see them both from my window — the 
risinff and the setting sun." 

Has that sun often risen and set again on more cheerful 
patience than that here exhibited? — on gentler practice of 
the small virtues which St. Francis of Sales called heroic and 
sublime, they are so rare to find, so hard to practise? 

A publican^s house in the same row proved Mrs. Inchbald's 
next abode for five years; thence she removed to Kensington, 
where she'became the inmate of boarding houses, a step 
rendered necessary by her years and infirmities : in one of 
these, Kensington House, Mrs. Inchbald died. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mrs. Inchbald's 
saving habits and mean lodgings interfered with her seeing 
some of the best Company in the Tand. Perhaps extemals had 
not then so much power as now — perhaps true independence 
makes its way good at all times — certain it is that Mrs. 
Inchbald was courted her whole life long. Her acquaintance 
comprised a singular variety of characters. Of stainless name 
herseif, she was the fast friend of a very free actress , Mrs. 
Wells, the acknowiedged mistress of Caplofli'^Q^^eÄXßL. ^\öcl 
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the accomplished and honourable family of the Kembles ßhe 
was long on terms of close intimacy. Whilst her husband 
painted, she and John Philip Kemble read. On Sundays, if 
they were not near a Catholic chapel, it was she or her hns- 
band who read Mass to their visitor, who listened with due 
liumility. When, after her husband's death, Mr. Kemble 
prudently withdrew from the intimacy of the beautifiil yomig 
widow, though not from her friendship, if deede prove tiiat 
feeling, she found admirers in every rank of life. Players, 
lords, physicians, authors, baronets, loUowed in her gay train. 
Wo do not hear much of her female friends. A Ik&s. Whit- 
field, withwhom, true to her humour , she often quarrelled, 
was the dearest iintil she died; Mrs. Philips and her family 
succeeded — these she long and tenderly loved. With many 
ladies of high rank she was on familiär terms — titled names 
abound in her life from the first days of her success to the 
end. 

Before the publication of her "Natiire and Art," we find 
her a visitor at Stanmore , the Marquis of Abercom's seat. 
When she is troubled with a bad cough, Lady Milner sends 
her a prescription. With Lady Mount Cashel she became in- 
timate, and the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire asked for an 
introduction to take place in Kemble's private box. Mrs. 
Tnchbald got on bettcr with her noble friends than with her 
brother and sister authors. Witli the former she quarrelled 
frequently. Holcroft, one of her impassioned admirers^ got 
into disgrace; an angry correspondence passed betweenthem, 
and Holcroft's son called for his fatlior's letters. Her breach 
with Godwin was long and severe. He tried to heal it , but to 
his letters Mrs. Inchbald returned tlie following ^nswer. ^It 
may be necessary to premise that some remarks Mtrs. Incn- 
bald had made , conceminff the death of Godwin's first wife, 
and which he had resented , were the original cause of the 
quarrel) : 

"With the most sincere sympathy in all you have suffered, 
with the most perfect forgiveness of all you have said to mc, 
there must nevertheless be an end to our acquaintance for 
ever. I respect your prejudicesy but I also respect my oum" 

Mrs. Inchbald was rather fond of saying farewell; but her 
heart, better than her temper, overruled it frequently, and 
Godwin waa ultimately restored to her good graces. We 
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doubtif thatresulthadbeen attained when she wrotetoMrs. 
Opie in that satirical vein she found it so hard to repress : 

"Poor Godwin is a terrific example for all conjugal bio- 
graphy; but he has marked tlie path that may be avoided, 
and so is himself a sacrifice for the good of others." 

Her intimacv with authors of her own sex wasmore limited 
and more pacinc. Mrs. Opie she knew when she was Miss 
Alderson, and to her she was indebted for Mrs. Barbauld's 
acquaintance. Mrs. Eadcliffc she met at Robinson's, the 
publisher. She corresponded with the Edgeworths. Mr. 
Edgeworth sent her his daughter's works, and invited her 
over to Edgeworth's Town. But she never went, and they did 
not meet tili 1813, when the Edgeworths visited London. 
About the same time, she saw Madame de Stael, almost 
against her will. Mrs. Inchbald was then sixty-six, and cared 
little for celebrities. It was only by threatenmg to send Ma- 
dame de Stael to the "alehouse on the terrace," in Saint 
George's Row, that Mrs. Opie induced the authoress of "A 
Simple Story" to meet the authoress of " Corinne " at athird 
house. Mrs. Inchbald's aecount of the mterview has the touch 
of sarcasm which was in her to the last. 

"I will now mention the calamity of a neighbour, by many 
degrees the first female writer in the world, as she is called by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers. Madame de Staöl asked a lady of 
my acquaintance to introduce her to me. The lady was our 
mutual acquaintance , of course , and so far my friend as to 
conceal my place of abode ; yet she menaced me with a visit 
from the Baroness of Holstein , if I would not consent to meet 
her at a third house. After much persuasion I did so. I ad- 
mired Madame de Stael much: she talked to me tlie whole 
time ; so did Miss Edgeworth wheuever I met her in Company. 
These authoresses suppose me dead, and seemto pay a tribute 
to my memory ; but with Madame de Stael it seemed no pass- 
ing compliment ; she was inquisitive as well as attentive , and 
entreated me to explain to her the motive why I shunned 
Society. 'Because/ I replied, *I dread the loneliness that 
will foUow.' * What! will you feel your solitude more when 
you retum from this Company than you did before you came 
nither? ' * Yes.* ^ I should thmk it would elevate your spirits ; 
why will you feel your loneliness more ? * * Because I have no 
one to teil that 1 have seen you; no one to describe your 
person to, no one to whom I can repeat1ikem"a2a^ e!aR,Q\Qa»cssÄ 
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you have passed on my ""Simple Story,"" no one to enjoy 
aiiy of your praises but myself.' *Ali! you have no children,' 
und slie tumed to an elegant youngwoman,herdaughter, with 
patlietic tendemess. She then so torcibly depicted a moiher's 
joys, that she sent mo home more melancholy, at the com- 
parison of our situations in life, than could have arisen from 
the consequences of riches or poverty. I called by appoint- 
ment at her house two days after. I was told that she was 
ilL The next moming my paper explaiued her illnesB. Yon 
have Seen tibc death of her son in the papers , he was one of 
Bernardottc's aid-de-camps ; the most beautmil young man 
that ever was seen — only ninetecn ; a duel with sabres , and 
the first stroke literally cut off his head! — Necker's grand- 
Bon ! " 

That she had no children was oneof Mrs.Inchbald's Briefs. 
VVhilst she resided in Leicester Fields, in the house of the un- 
gracious Mrs. Brooks she conceived one of her passions for 
that lady's baby, a beaatiful boy, whose real name was 
George, but who was gracefuUy called Pretiy. Mrs. Inch- 
bald then writes about her little darling: 

" The only thinc which I can at present think of , which 
you will not probably read in a newspaper, isthat llament 
more than ever I did the not having had a child, I was always 
foiid of children , but, tili of late, Inever paid any attention to 
thom tili tliey could speak. A child was bom in this house 
last October, and I, having seen it every day since that time, 
have bccn so enchantcd by its increasing beauty and seuse, 
that tliough I have not the smallest acquaintance with either 
of its parcuts, I think I love it almost better than anything in 
tlie World. A child of this age is the most curious thing I ever 
met with, the most entcrtaming and the most affectionate. 
I shall never again have common patience with a mother who 
complaiiis of ani/tJunr/ but the loss of her children ; so no com- 
plaiuts when you see me again. Remember you have had 
two children, and I never hacTone." 

When Pretty required to be weaned , Mrs. Inchbald as- 
sisted in the troublesomc task ; when he fretted himself ill, 
she nursed him tenderly ; she aid not forget him on leaving 
Leicester Fields, nor allow him to forget her. A gun for 
Pr<»tty when he had grown of warlike age, was included in her 
purchasos. 

IfMra, Inchbald had no children to love and provide for, 
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her relations werc nuinerous, poor, and often dependent on 
her. For them, and to secure peace to her old age, she slaved 
in a room at 3s. 6d. a week , and that at a time when her 
eamings were considerable. Even before her husband's 
death, she was liberal to her family, more so than he ap- 
provea. After his decease , when she was her own mistress, 
she became generous. She lent and gave money freely ; and 
settled on her niece Nanny the interest in her share of her 
mother's property. Mrs. Simpson died when her gifted 
daughter was in tne height of her success. 

Älmost all Mrs. Incnbald's relatives were unfortunate as 
well as poor; they were humble in Station, too, no element of 
snccess as the world goes. We know little of them save the 
generosity they experieneed from her. Her sister Deborah 
gave her a world oi trouble. She was handsomer than Mrs. 
Lichbald , on that lady's own confession , for rath«r ungram- 
matically she wrote : "My sister Deborah is prettier than me^ 
Deborah had some other gifts besides beauty ; she was wilful 
and Tintractable. She lived with a Mr. Luttrel, as barmaid, 
it is inferred, and often called on her sister Elizabeth for 
money, which she did not always get. Mrs. Inchbsdd, no 
doubt with reason, sometimes even reiused to see her. Debby, 
as she was familiarly called, did not trouble her sisters long. 
She declined and died in 1794. Mrs. Inchbald heard that she 
was in great disti'ess, and forgave all cause of offence. She 
went to poor Debby, gave her every comfort which her Posi- 
tion required, procured the attendanceofa priest, andpaid 
the funeral expenses. 

Dorothy, or Dolly, was her favourite sister. She, too, was 
a barmaid, at the Staple Inn coffee-house, kept bv thehus- 
band of Mrs. Inchbald s friend, Mrs. Whitfield; out her health 
was not good, and she ultimately became partly dependent on 
her generous sister's means. We are sorry to say that Dolly 
does not appear to have always been grateful. Once the 
sisters wrote each other farewell letters, a practice in tho 
family, it appears, but the breach was healed, and Dolly was 
restored to favour. This was forgotten with time , and ÖoUy 
again repined, and foimd that enough was not done for her. 
The complaint being made known to Mrs. Inchbald through a 
mntual ftriend, she produced a four years' account of what 
Dolly had received: — 
English Women of Letters. Vi 
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Annnity with Income Tax . 
Wben my play came out 
When I went into the coontry 
When I drew on Longman . 
Her broken finger . 
HeavyHead .... 

:(100 

The Annuity ehe raised to thirty pounds , and moreover 
scnt Dolly a letter enjoining substantial diet, minutely de- 
tailed. Dolly died in 1809. She left a few guineas behind 
lier and her tuneral to pay. Mrs. Inchbald hastened to offer 
her only surviving sister, Mrs. Hunt, the widow of a tailor, an 
annuity of 501. , which was ffratefully accepted, but soon be- 
came inßufficient; it had to be raised to 97/. ayear, then to 
a 100/. To do this it was that Mrs. Inchbald deprived heraelf 
■ of a servant ; she was then in her sixtieth year. Miß, Hunt does 
not appeai* to have possessed much judgment. A Mr. Brad- 
dock trifled with her affections in a stränge, heartless way, 
yet was loved even in death , and what is more fatal to love 
than death. even in old age. 

"Thant God, my sister wants for no one thing!" writes 
Mrs. Inchbald; "she has even from my allowance plenty of 
pocket money; but an affection to an only child, and anin- 
tatuated love to six grandchildren , makes ner think highly of 
money, only for the sake of bestowing it on them. !roor 
woman, she is now so infirm she cannot walk a few paces 
without resting — her hair is white as snow, and her teeth are 
all gone ; yet, she loves Mr. Braddock to this day , and takes 
his part when any one censures his principles. She says, 
though he deceloed her, and almost drove her to distraction, be 
never took away her character, nor boasted of his cruelty; 
but always owned to all he knew that her conduct had been 
most exemplanj, and his own most unworthy; he alwajr» 
vowcd too that he never would marry, and his keeping hiß 
word in that point has fixed her affections." 

Mrs. Hunt died in 181G, to Mrs. Inchbald's great ^ief. 

"To retum to mv melancholy. Many a time this winter, 
when I cried with cold , I said to myself, *But, thank God, my 
sister has not to stir from her room; she has her fire Ugnted 
every moniiuK ; all her provisions bought , and brought to her 
ready cooked; she would be less able to bear what I bear; 
nnil now muoh nioro should I htive to suffer , but from this 
reticction .' ' J t almost madc me \« ivtkv ^ ^ Wvi I x^flected tliat 
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she 6uffered no cold; and yet, perhaps the severe weather 
affected her, for after oaly two days of dangerous Ulness she 
died. I have now boried my whole family — I mean mv 
Standingfield family — the only part to whom I ever feit 
tender attadiment. She died on the 14th of February, 
aged 74." 

It was after the deaiii of this sister that Mrs. Inchbald was 
able to afford living in a boarding-house — too great an ex- 
pense before. Another sister, ofwhom we have heard little, 
a Mrs. Bigsby, had died so far back as 17d9, a dependent, like 
her other sisters, on Elizabeth. Her brother George, the 
actor, had been killed in a duel at Hamburgh, in 1795; her 
brother Edward died in 1805, and left her his executrix. 
Besides her sisters — her brothers seem to have required no 
help from her — Mrs. Inchbald had nephews and nieces. One 
^ the former, a gamekeeper, once coolly called upon her 
and asked her for fourteen hundred pounds. We are not told 
what reason he gave for preferring this surprising request. 
Her husband's sons , too , George and Robert , were strangely 
troublesome. She made George five guinea presents, but 
declined supporting him , and on his growing insolent forbade 
him to appear before her. He went beyond insolence , and 
ventured on slander a^ malicious as it was unavailing. She 
sent him ten pounds through his wife during his last illness. 
She had already procured Mrs. George Inchbald a theatrical 
engagement, but received her usual thanks — ingratitude. 
Rob€^, though remembered by a twenty pound aimuity in 
her will, was anything but an amiable step-son. He once 
went so far as to pass his draft upon her to a Mr. Smart. It 
was dishonoured, but he did not care much for disgrace. 

It would be tedious to follow Mrs. Inchbald through all 
h€r benefactions. Her family, as was natural enough , had 
her first thoughts, but she could be generous to strangers. 
Yet with all that she saved up money , for she had a passion 
to be independent, and invested by hundreds at a time. 
Self-denial was so habitual to her, that she mentions, with a 
sort of childiöh surprise and pleasure , her firsj; subscription to 
a circTilating library, in the Strand, in the year 1807. The 
deiight of having four nice books in her house at a time — she 
never bought books — and all for eight-and-sixpence a 
'quarter, was too great to be kept in, and became th« subject 
of aletter. 
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As she advanced in life , Mrs. Inchbald forsook the world. 
She had been too beautiful , too much adored , to remain in it 
when youth and loveliness had departed. Alwajrs charminff 
she must have been, but not after the same mshion, and 
beauty is like royalty , it rarely knows how to abdicate. We 
have abeady said tnat Mrs. Ijichbald's beauty was longer- 
lived than belongs to the usual lot of lovely women. She was 
not far from fifty when she inspired ä very young man , Mr. 
Charles Moore , with a sincere passion. From bis playfol and 
admiring letters , we can gather that she would only allow a 
filial regard , against which he vainly protested. " lesterday 
a gentleman told me that he had met vou lately at dinner. 
*Did she say anything about me?' asked I. *Yes — she 
asked very kindly about you.' *Did she not look very pretty?' 
* She was by far the prettiest woman in the room.* *And the 
younffest? ' * lipon my soul/ said he , 'I never thought about 
that. But to this pretty flattery Mrs. Inchbald judiciously 
romained indifferent, and, some years later, poor Charles 
Moore, the brother of Sir John Moore, ended nis days in a 
mad-house. 

Mrs. Inchbald had also oth er and better reasons for retiring 
from Society. Her heart, long weaned from God by the worlc^ 
was tuminff back to Him , as to the fountain head of all peace 

Eresont and to come. It is tho common rule ; youth is rebgious 
ecause it yeams for lovo, and age because , without some im- 
mortal hope , tlie deeline of life would be too sad. The noon 
of existence is proud, and streng, and sceptical — it thinks 
moro of oarth than of licaveu. 

In the oarly part of her professional careor , Mrs. Inchbald 
appears to have l>oen a devout Catholic , but her zeal relazed, 
and only rotumod by fits ; philosophical doubts entered her 
mind — ^^ doubts that affoctod the very foundation of religious 
beliof. Sho was a strong liberal , too — detested the excesses 
of tho French rovolution, doplorod the death of Louis XVI. 
and that of Mario- Antoinotto , but folt a docided leaning for 
France, Napoleon, and Fronoh viotorios. 

**I n^gn^t tho oalamity whioh has Wfallon Germany," she 
wToto, ou nHVMvinc: tho nows of tho battlo of Jena; "but it has 
roconcilod my littlo hovol to mo. A dungeon would hardly 
soom so lonoly with so sublimo a subjoct for meditation." 

Sho wont 'so far as to oonfoss to Mrs, Opio, in 1809, that 
BuouapAifc had actod, iu tho ^av» of S^ain^ with less 
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hönour to his name tlian upon all former occasions. '^But 
she soon proceeded to justify him with her usual partiality." 

"Iwish well to England," she wrote ou another occasion, 
"for I love my king, 1 adore my queen, and I have great 
regard for myself." 

Mrs. Inchbald's patriotism was not proof, however, against 
Napoleon's downfafi. This calamity long made her sad and 
dejected. A mind thus sti'ongly tinged with opinions that are 
offen allied to unbelief ^ naturally found some trouble in re- 
tuming to orthodox faith. She herseif called her religious 
existence nothing froml777 to 1810 — thirty-three years! 
Her remaining years were, to use her own words, years of 
repentance. There is a grave and saddened tone in this pas- 
sage from the last letter she wrote to Mrs. Opie. It is dated 
Kensington House — her last residence — 19th December, 
1^0, a few months before her death. 

■ "Your books are lying on the table of our drawing-room 
most days , and I hear great praise of them ; and yet 1 do not 
feelthe slightest curiosity to open one of them. Thereason 
is there are also hundreas of Sir Walter Scott's in the same 
place, and as it is impossible to read allj I have no wishto 
read any — for to read without judging is to read without 
amusement, and how can I judge without comparing, detect- 
ing likenesses, or admiring originality. Besides, 1 have so 
many reflections conceming a future world, as well as con- 
cemmg the present, and there are on that awful subject so 
many books still unread^ that I think every moment lost which 
impedes my gaining mformation from holy and learned 
authors." 

This was a change for the gaj^, wilful, sharp-tempered 
lady who quarrelled with Holcroft about one of his novels, 
tiien rushea to Newgate in a cab when he was committed for 
high treason ; who went out at dark with a friend and her 
boyish son, and "rapped at doors in New Street and Eang 
Street, anaranaway;" and who indulged hersetf, as we 
know, with Walking up and down Sackville Street, to see the 
light that bumed in Doctor Warren's window. But age had 
come, and, with age, thought, gravity, and sadness, the mild 
forenmners of death. 

Mrs. Inchbald had been ailing some time when she was 
seized with inflammatJon,la the sum.niex oil^^l, '^^ ^^^^^"^ 
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the first of August, and was buried in Kensington church- 
yard. 

Her grave lies near that of Canning's son. A few years 
ago an Irish lady , grieved to see the weeds that overran and 
defaeed the sunken tombstone, had it cleared, and caused 
flowers to be planted around the grave of the authoress of 
"ASunple Story." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A Simple Story. 

The great Doctor Johnson once made a curious acknow- 
ledgment to Mrs. Thrale. He confessed to her that the pro- 
gress made of late years in literature by women amazed him; 
and he added "that he well remembered the time when a 
woman who could spell a common letter was regard-ed as all- 
accomplished, but now they vied with the men in everylhing." 
Of these Mrs. Inchbald did not care to be. She wrote plays 
and novels , but she held her sex a sufficient excuse for any 
literary deficiencies. She enjoyed severe criticism , and did 
not obiect being subject to it. " Perhaps I should if I were a 
man, she added, "but for a woman to expose the want of 
literary talent I eonceive no reproach , provided she is not led 
to publish merely through seli-conceit. 

Necessity bemg her motive , Mrs. Inchbald held herseif 
free from blame. Her writings justify this theory. They 
display wonderful talent , more than talent , genius , and great 
ignorance , great want of the delicate refinement which is the 
offsprine of a cultivated mind. Of all the women who wrote, 
Mrs. Inchbald seems to us the least literary, in the good and 
honourable sense of the word. We miss the graces of style, 
ofthought, ofimagery, which are some of the charmsof all 
writing. Yet it may be that these very deficiencies have 
added to her power, have given her concentration andforce. 
Her pathos is still irresistible , and that is a great test. We 
are too apt to smile atpassages over which our ancestors wept. 
The great masters of all art , the poets alone , enjoy the privi- 
lege ofthat touch of nature which makes the whole world kin, 
and passes from age to age with undiminislied power. The 
Ulysses of Homer, the Antigone or the Phaedra of the Greek 
tragic drama, the Kmg Lear and Desdemona of Shakespeare, 
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move US with their immortal sorrows , as if we liad seen the 
siege of Troy , lived in the dim times of British history, or met 
the gondola of the Moor on the canals of Venice. But it is 
the sublimity of fine poetry which saves it from oblivion , and 
novels cannot be sublime. Truth is their greatest ambition, 
their highest lot. Happy the novelist who can build on this 
solid foundation. 

We will not venture to say what sort of a book Mrs. Inch- 
bald would have written,had hereducation gone beyond what 
in her preface to "A Simple Story" she terms"* "the narrow 
boimdaries preseribed her sex;" but had she been a more 
correet writer, had she studied the charms of strle, andat- 
temptedambitiouswriting, we doubt if she would have pro- 
duced that pathetic tale which must live whilst lasts the phaae 
into which English fiction has entered. Mrs. Inchbald was 
ignorant and slxaightforward. She had a story to teil; to do 
so gave her plenty of trouble , as she informs us ; to teil it, 
therefore, in the smiplest and the plainest way was her object. 
The result is wonderfiil. She never stops, nor her story 
neither. There are plenty of excellent booKS out of which we 
might strike pages; we could not omit a line in "A Simple 
Story." We might wish to alter, for it is not perfect, but to 
suppress we must not dream of. Every word teils and goes 
home. \ 

Mr. Dorriforth , aCatholic priest, youn^, handsome, and 
amiable, is entrusted with the guardianship of his deceased 
friend , Mr. Milner's daughter and only child — a beauty and 
anheiress. Heaccepts Sie delicate task, and receives Miss 
Milner in his home ; but not without presentiments of sorrow 
does he expect her arrival. 

Who does not know , and knowing her , who does not love, 
that lovely , perverse , and fascinating young creature ? Miss 
Milner is one of the most graceful embodiments of youth in 
woman which novelist ever drew. She is beautifnl ; she has 
a quick tongue, a warm heart, and a wayward will of her 
own , which is ever leading her to the very verge of wrong. 
When she and Dorriforth nrst met, she knelt to him as her 
father — the times were still patriarchal in this honoured 
custom — and with tears she promised to obey him as she 
would have obeyed that father now in his grave — but what 
have intentions to do with fulfilment? A few weeks have 
scarcely passed before ward and guardiaa are at &tt\£^. 
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Thecharactersofthegraceful, frivolouß girl, and offhe 
grave, virtuous, butinexorablywilful priest, areveryfinely 
contrasted. Dorriforth is barely thirtj; he is amiaoie and 
handsome , but you feel in him the austerity of religion, and 
the ascetism of the cloister. Everything in Miss Milner is 
calculated to offend his feelings and his prejudices. She is 
the daughter of a Protestant mother, and a Protestant her- 
seif; but she is careless of religion, careless of decorum. She 
has been reared in a fashionable boarding-school, where the 
true purposes of education are neglected. If she is good, it is 
because ner heart is warm ; if she is virtuous , it is because her 
nature is pure. She is beautiftd; she knows it, and rejoices 
in the adoration that surrounds her wherever she goes. 
Pleasure is the aim of her frivolous younff life. 

Mr. Dorriforth is too good a man to sQlow this long. His 
ward resides in London, in the same house with him and two 
Catholic ladies , Mrs. Horton , and her niece , Miss Woodley, 
with whom he has boarded some years. Mr. Dorriforth com- 
plains, and not without reason, that this once quiet house is so 
invadedbyMissMilner's so called friends, that ne can scarcely 
find a few minutes to engage her in serious and profitable con- 
versation. Especiallysore is he on the visits of Lord Frederick 
Lawnley, the younger son of a duke , a handsome young pro- 
fligate , the darling of women , and to all seeming the most 
favoured of those admirers whom the wealth and beauty of 
Miss Milner drew around her. Dorriforth firmly but politely 
insists that this gentleman shall come no more , and in his 
stead suggests another suitor, Sir Edward Ashton, an amiable 
and pattem young nobleman, whom Miss Milner does not 
value. 

The war is declared , but the opening hostilities are mild. 
Night after night Miss Milner keeps her guardian awake by 
the uneasiness her absence creates , and moming after mom- 
ing she wakens him by the clamour of her retum. At length 
the storm breaks forth, and the polite guardian asserts his 
authority. 

"He gravely said to her, one forenoon, as he met her ac- 
cidentally upon the staircase : 

" 'I hope, Miss Milner, you pass this evening at home?* 

"Unpreparedfor the sudden question, she blüshed, and 
replied, * Yes:' though she knew she was engaged to a 
bnUJant assembly , for which her milliner had been consulted 
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a whole week. She , however , flatternd herseif that what she 
had Said might be excused as a mistake , the lapse of memory, 
or some othertrifling fault, when he should know the truth. 
The truth was earlier divulged than she expected ; for just as 
dinner was removed , her footman delivered a message to her 
&om her milliner , conceming a new dress for the evenmff — 
the pi-esent evening particularfy marked. Her guardian looked 
astonished. 

" *I thouffht, Miss Milner, you gave me your word that you 
would pass tnis evening at home? ' 

" * I mistook ; for I had before given my word that I should 
pass it abroad.' 

" 'Indeed ! ' cried he. 

** * Yes, indeed ; and I believe it is right that I should keep 
my first promise, is it not? " 

" ' The promise you gave me, then, you do not think of any 
consequence?' 

"* Yes, certainly, if you do.' 

"'Ido.' 

"'And mean, perhaps, to make it of more consequence 
than it deserves, by being offended?' 

"'Whether or notl am oflPended — you shall find I am.' 
And he looked so. 

" She caught his piercing eyes — hers were immediately 
castdown; and she trembled, either with shame or with re- 
sentment. 

"Mrs. Horton rose from her chair — moved the decanters 
and fruit round the table — stirred the fire — and came back 
to her chair again, before another word was uttered. Nor had 
this good woman's officious labours taken the least from the 
awkwardness of the silence, which, as soon as the bustle she 
had contrived was over, returned in its füll force. 

" At last, Miss Milner, rising with alacrity, was preparing 
to go out of the room , when Dorriforth raised his voice , and, 
in a tone of authority, said : 

" *Miss Milner, you shall not leave the house this evening.' 

^* * Sir ! " she exclaimed , with a kind of doubt of what she 
had heard ; a surprise which fixed her band on the door she 
had half opened , out which now she showed herseif irresolute 
whether to open wide in defiance , or to ft\i\xt «wtoa^SÄJ«^ » 
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ßnfore she conld resolve, he rose from his chair, and said, 
with a force and warmth she had never heard him ose before: 

'^ ' I command jou to staj at home this eveninf .' And he 
walkcd immediately out of the apartment by anotner door." 

MissMilner bursts into tears, bat she obeys. Her gnardian 
is moUified by the concession^ and a delightml cabn tollowB. 

Bat we feel that Mr. Domforth is not a man to be trified 
with, and his ward has more than one proof of it. His sister 
married in opi>08ition to his wishes, and left an orphan child; 
his unclc maintaincd, but refused to see him. Kind-hearted 
Miss Milner brings the boj home , and introduces him as the 
son of a visitor. 

*^ The deception passed, his uncle shook hands with him ; 
and at Icngth, higlily picascd with his engaging manners and 
aprilicablc repIies,took him on his knee and caressed him with 
ancction. Miss Milner could scarcely restrain.the jov it gave 
her; but, unluckily, Dorriforth saia soon after to tne cnild, 
*And now teil me your name? * 

" * Harry Rushbrook ,' replied he, with force and cleamess 
ofvoice. 

"Dorriforth was holding him fondly round the waist, and 
he stood with liis fcct upon nis knees; and at his reply he did 
not tfiroiv him from him — but he removed his hands, which 
Imd supported him, so suddenly, that the child, to prevent 
faliingon the fioor, threw himself about his uncle^ neck. 
Mitis Milner and Miss Woodley tumed aside to conceal their 
toars. * I had like to have been down ,' cried Harry, fearing 
no otlicr (langer. 1 Jiit his uncle took hold of each band which 
iiad twincd round him , and placcd him inunediately on the 
ground. The dinncr being that instant served, he gave no 
greatcr marks of his rosentment than calling for his hat, and 
Walking instantly out of the housc." 

'V\\v unconHciou8neB8 of the innocent child, the silent 
atornneHH of the man, are very finely shown in this little in- 
cidcMit. Wo 8co, once for all , what Mr. Dorriforth is , and we 
tremble for daring, wilful Miss Milner. 

Tho truce is soon brokeu. Two new characters help to 
diBaj)p()int Mr. Dorriforth's hopos of peace. We are introduced 
to ^IiHs Fonton and to Mr. Sandford. MissFenton is betrothed 
to liord Klmwood. Mr. Dorriforth's cousin. Mr. Sandford, 
a learned Jesuit, aas boen Lord Elmwood's tutor, and Mr. 
Dorriforth'»* It is said that in Miss Milner Mrs. Inchbald , to 
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a great extent , painted herseif. If so, we cannot wonder at* 
the touch of satire with which Miss Fenton is drawn. Miss 
Fenton is a pattem young lady. She is ezquisitely beautiful, 
and as exquisitely correct. She has not a fault, and everyone, 
fromMr. Dorriforth to Mr. Sandford, seems to consider her 
providentially meant for faulty Miss Milner's improvement 
and imitation. And , of course , Miss Milncr detcsts her , and 
is more perverse than ever. Mr. Sandford, who views this 
friyolous yoonff heretic with no favour, has the special art of 
drawing out all her errors, to the exaltation of Miss Fenton's 
virtues. 

Mr. Sandford is a Jesuit, leamed, well-bred,but sharp and 
severe. "Mr. Sandford," we are told, "perfectly knew how 
to influence the sentiments and sensations of all human kind ; 
bat yet he had the forbearance not to * draw all hearts towards 
him.' There wore some whose hatred he thought not unworthy 
his pious laboTU^ to excite ; and in that pursuit he was more 
rapid in his success than even in procuring esteem. It was an 
enterprise in which he succeeded with Miss Milner, even 
beyond his most san^uine wish." 

A more irritatingiy good and pious man than Mr. Sandford 
could not well be foun£ He adores Miss Fenton, and will not 
be so hard on Miss Milner as to bid her resemble that perfect 
young lady. When Miss Milner consents, with graceful 
obedience, to leave town and go to the country with her 
gnardian , who wants to try how far she is attached to Lord 
Frederick Lawnley, Mr. Sandford himself says a few words 
that draw out the young lady's spirit. She retorts, and Mr. 
Dorriforth is displeased. When she has behaved charmingly 
for six weeks in the country, been dutiful to her guardian, and 
firiendly to Miss Fenton , and when , in conseauence of this 
ffood conduct, she Stands high in the favour of Mr. Dorriforth, 
Mr. Sandford, by favouring Sir Edward Ashton , a^ainpro- 
vokes her into Deing naughty. And very pcrplexing Miss 
Milnernow becomes ; she is gracious to Lord^Frederick, yet 
she does not love him, or at least she will not marry him. IVliss 
Woodley and Mr. Dorriforth, her friend and her guardian, are 
at a loss what to think. The yoimg girVs waywardness leads 
to lad results. The encoura^ement she had given her lover 
makes him attribute to Dorriforth the rejection of his suit. A 
Chance meeting brings on an altercation. Lord Frederick 
Lawnley tazesDoiriforth with monkiahli7i90^ii\&^^«sA\yyccw<- 
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forth bears the taunt; but when he sees the impradent Tonng 
nobleman seize Miss Mibier's band and devoor it with kisses, 
he is seized with sudden passion, and stzikes bim. 

A duel seems the inevitable result of tbe deadly insuit 
Lord Erederick Lawnley sends a cballenge, änd, thoogb a 
priest, Mr. Dorrifortb accepts it. Tbe incident is strangely 
cbosen; but there is no doubt tbe autbor wisbes us to see what 
sort of a man Mr. Dorrifortb is. He is a priest — be bas 
plenty of virtues — but will, inexorable will, is the root of 
bis nature. He bas resolved to give Lord Frederick Lawnley 
tbis reparation, and be will do it. For two bours Sandfora, 
bisreveredtutor, entreats, argues, tbreatens to no purpose. 
Mr. Dorrifortb is resolved. Overwbelmed with shame and 
giief at tbe cruel mischief her indiscretion bas brought on, 
Miss Milner kneels at bis feet, and, in her distraction, makes 
a Strange avowal. Sbe loves Lord Frederick Lawmley ! 

Courteous as he is, Mr. Dorrifortb cannot conceal bis 
displeasure. Mrs. Horton and Mr. Sandford are neitber sur- 
prised nor sorry at tbe poor girFs bumiliation; bat sbe bas 
effected her object. Mr. Dorrifortb bas promised that her 
lover's life is safe — tbe duel will not take place : and with 
parting words of scom from Mr. Sandford, Miss Milner re- 
mains alone with ^[iss Woodley. 

There is a cbarming innocence in Miss Woodley's char- 
acter. Sheisesscntially good, gentle, andtrusting. Seeing 
Miss Milner s distress, sbe comlbrts her gently, and praises 
her tardy frankness. 

** * Frankness!' cried Miss Milner , starting. 'Frankness, 
my dear Miss Woodloy ! What you bave just now heard me 
say is all a fal8ehoi>d.* ' 

** *How, Miss Milner?" 

***0b! Miss Woodley,' retumed sbe, sobbing upon her 
bosom , ' pity tbe agonies of my beart — my beart , by nature 
sincere , when such aro the fatal propeusities it cherishes, that 
I must submit to the greatost falsehoods rather than reveal 
the trutb.' 

***What cmi you moan?* eried Miss Woodley, with the 
strongost amazemVnt in bor faoo. 

*' *Do you supposio 1 love Lonl Frederick? Do you suppose 
I can love himr Oh! Hv, aud prevent my guardiau m>m 
tellinff bim such au untrudi.*' 

'^'iVliat.caa you mftwi^" itpKMUed Miss Woodley — 'I 
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Erotest you terrify me.' For this inconsistency in the be- 
avioor of Miss Milner appeared as if her senses had been 
deranged. 

" *Fly," she resumed , * and prevent the inevitable ill con- 
sequence which will ensue if Lord Frederick should be told 
thifl falsehood. It will involve us all in greater disquiet than 
we suffer at present." 

" * Then what lias influenced you, my dear Miss Milner? " 

" * That which impels all my actions — an insurmountable 
instinct — a fatality that will for ever render me the most 
miserable of human beings, andvetyou, evenyou, mydear 
Miss Woodley, will not pity me. 

"MissWoodley pressed her closely in her arms, and vowed 
that while she was unhappy, from whatever cause , she still 
would pity her. 

" *Go to Mr. Dorriforth, then, and prevent him from im- 
posingupon Lord Frederick.' 

" *J3ut that imposition is the only means of preventing the 
duel,' replied Miss Woodley. ' The moment I have told him 
that your affection was but counterfeited he will no longer 
refiise accepting the challenffe." 

"*Then, at all events, 1 am undonc!" exclaimed Miss 
Milner; "for the duel is horrible, even beyond everything 
eise.* 

" *How so?' retumed Miss Woodley — *since you have 
declared that you do not care for my Lord Frederick? ' 

" *But are you so blind,' retumed Miss Milner, with a 
degree of madness in her looks , * as to believe I do not care 
for Mr. Dorriforth? Oh! Miss Woodley, I love him with all 
the passion of a mistress , and with all the tendemess of a 
wife.' " 

This, then, is the secret of so many caprices — so many 
contradictions. Love, delicate and refined, but forbidden, 
and compelled to silence. The effect of such a confession on 
a pious Catholic may be imagincd. Horror at the sacrilege, 
pity for the sinner, struggle m Miss Woodley's hcart; butit 
IS inexorable , conscientious pity. She insists that Miss Milner 
shall leave the house of this too fascinating guardian. A visit 
to a friend is the pretence, and the Separation takcs place. 

Miss Milner languishes for some time , then falls danger- 
ously ill. When she recovers Mr. Dorriforth has become Lord 
Elmwood^ through his cousin's sudden dea.^\ "Vi'ek Sa m'&s^-^ 
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lish peer, and that this earldom may not fall swBjirom^ 
Church, he is released £rom his vows, and m gome aort en- 
joined to many and perpetuate his noble race. Miss Mifaier'8 
joy is rapturous. but brief. Lord Elmwood is kind, but he 
does not fall in love. He is as cold to her beauty «s ever was 
Mr. Dorriforth the priest; and Mr. Sandford, nis chaplain, 
helps him to see her faults as kindly as ever. At lengtfa the 
bitter tmth comes forth. Lord Elmwood is going to marry 
Miss Fenton, his late cousin's betrothed, who appears to be- 
lonff to the earldom. 

Miss Milner is resolved to supplant her rival if she can, and 
even excellent Miss Woodley, who does not appear to dote on 
this pattern yoong lady, does not dissuade her from the at- 
tempt. But how is this to be done? Miss Milner is too delicate 
and too modest for open efforts . and the advantage of oon- 
trast is not allowcd her , for Miss Fenton keeps aloof , and 
Lord Elmwood cannot compare his frozen bride with his per- 
verse but ever delightful ward. Miss Milner's caprices, how- 
ever , grow unaceountable , and Lord Elmwood thinks himself 
justined in queStioning Miss Woodley. Half willingly^ half 
mvoluntarily, she bctrays the secret of her friend. Dorriforth 
is transported with amazement , joy, ardour, and love. Miss 
Milner, the loveliest creature he has ever seen, she who, spite 
her faults . is so irresistibly captivating that he thinks no man 
worthy oi her, loves him, and has given him that love un- 
sought! His long rcprcsscd passions are triumphant, hesays 
so, weseeit, andfcelit. Prompt toresolve and to act, the 
man of strong will, the Dorriforth of old times, appears 
again. 

In spite of Mr. Sandford, he breaks his engagement with 
Miss Fenton and becomes Miss Milner's ardent lover. Miss 




and especially how does she behave? She feels happy, proud, 
and delightcd , and behaves as Miss Milners will Dehave to 
the eiid of time. Exulting in the humiliation of the austere 
priest, ofthe rigid guardian who ruled her so long, she com- 
mita every extravagance , every folly that can put his new- 
born love to the proof , and fuliil Mr. Sandford*s melancholy 
^ns. Lord Elmwood loves with all the fondness , the pas- 
; the fraiisports of a man of thirty'a tirst love. But he is a 
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man, notaslave, and Miss Milner, withallhercharms, and 
inspiteof her tendemess, woiinds and offends him, both in 
bis love and his pride. Eveiyone sees it — she alone does not, 
and hurries on her fate. 

A masquerade to which she goes, in defiance of his Pro- 
hibition, and the reappearance of Lord Frederick Lawiuev, 
whom she is imprudent enough to encourage , break the spell. 
In a eakn, collected letter, that does not deny love, but will 
no longer submit to it, Lord Elmwood breaks an engagement 
that would lead to mutual sorrow. He is goin^ in a week to 
ihe West Indies , to visit his estates there. He begs that this 
week may be spent in mutual forbearance by himself and his 
ward. 

The rest of the story is told with exquisite pathos. The 
agony of that parting, which is to be nnal, all but breaks 
Auss Milner^s heart. Lord Elmwood is polite and not un- 
moved, but inexorable. He had given his word to Sandford 
that, if once he made up his mind to reliiiquish Miss Milner, 
he would adhere to it, and from that deliberate promise he 
will not swerve. And here we have one of -those charming 
touches of nature in which Mrs. Inchbald excelled. That pity 
which Dorriforth does not feel, perhaps because his own 
sufPerings are too keen, moves the stem Mr. Sandford to the 
very heart. He who ought to triumph in Miss Milner's defeat, 
and in his own victory, does not. Her pale face , her forced 
smiles , her sad eyes , haunt liim like living reproaches. He 
prolongs the parting , and when he perceives that it is final, 
when Lord Elmwood has silently taken Miss Milner's band, 
and looked the adieu he cannotspeak, Mr. Sandford, with a 
mixture of his characteristic temper and of the digniiy of the 
priest, Steps between them and bids them part more firmly, 
or never be separated. He sees, though late, that this was 
no light love, to be broken by man's band, and he says so: 
" Though old and a priest, I can submit to think I have been 
in error." He had exhorted them to separate ; he now exhorts 
them to marry; willingly enough do they yield, and taking 
his book he marries them at once. 

Charminffly told is all this. We have sorrowed at the 
parting, and we have rejoiced at the happy reunion. Our 
heart sickened with Miss Milner's when we saw Lord Elm- 
wood*8 trunks in the hall, "nailed and corded,ready to be sent 
off to meet him at Venice.** And we e^MiU m^^^T \^\ä\\.^^ 
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look out of the window and see the carria^e that was to have 
bome away this severe lover, driving off empty and leaving 
him behind with bis happy bride, who bas blushinglv promis^ 
to sin no more, and for wbom that unexpecteamend, Mr. 
Sandford , Stands youcber. 

And bere tbe story sbould bave ended. Not unwise is the 
law of old romances that closes a love tale with marriage. 
There is a marvellous beauty in love. It is tbe hope, the ^eat 
desire of youth; wbatever name it may take, wbetber it be 
human or divine , it is tbe glory and the reward oflife. Take 
away love , and earth dissolves and perisbes ; take away love, 
and beaven itself is as empty as an Atbeist's dream. But this 
divine spirit can scarcely abide with the weakness of flesh. 
Proverbial, therefore, are the sorrows of love, sorrowstbat 
sanetify and preserve it. When they are over the tale is told, 
for experience bas taught that change and weariness may 
come. And if they do not, if the bearts are strong and true, 
and if grief keep aloof, there is nothing to teil. Love bums a 
boly but unseen flame in two happy bearts, and a^ain the tale 
is told. We are only able to conceive as one exquisite moment 
tbe bliss of Etemity, and when we bave said of two human 
beings they love, and they are happy in their love, tbe speech 
of man can say no more. Therefore is it well that, unless to 
deal with more sorrows and heavier cares thanthefirst, the 
love-tale sbould close in marriage. Conventional though that 
end may seem, it is the true one. 

Thus it seems sbould bave ended tbe first part of "A 
Simple Story," wbich is essentially a love story. Lovely 
though perverse Miss Milner, and that wilful and austere 
though tender lover, LordElmwood, might have left us tben. 
We could have fancied them Walking band-in-hand through 
tbe paths of life,' her weakness leaning on bis strength, bis 
stemness leaminff gentleness from her charming follies. 
Knowinff them to De happy . we could have parted from them 
and tbeir story, and seen tliem gently fade away and vanish 
in the dcpths of timc. 

But thus tbe author bad not decreed it. " A Simple Story " 
sbould havo its moral. We were to be shown, in the second 
part, that Misö Milner, having bad a bad education, could not 
end well , and that her daughter , havinff bad a good one , was 
to be proper and virtuous. Strange fallacy! Education is a 
mighty agentf but it is not onmipotexxt. Xx doea not fashion 
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human heaxts, nor make them of one pattem. Place two 
children linder one rule and one care , will they be equally 
good and virtuous? Are brothers and sisters alike in temper 
and conduct, as they have been alike in rearing? But ex- 
quisitely true, so long as she adhered to facts, Mrs. Inchbald 
became most untrue when she ventured on theory , the most 
dangerous syren a novel-writer ever heeded. To ner tiieory 
she sacrificed Miss Milner? for the sake of her theorv she in- 
flicted on the reader one of those cruel shocks whicn he can 
scarcely endure or forgive. 

We have hardlv rejoiced at Miss Milner's marriage, we 
have not even caught a glimpse of her felicity, before we are 
informed , in the very next page , that Miss Milner , now Lady 
£lmwood, is thirty-five, that she is no longer beautiful, no 
longer beloved, no longer virtuous. Her husband went 
to the West Indies, and was detained there by business, 
on which sickness foUowed. Lady Elmwood grew impatient 
and mistrustful. She resumed her old life of pleasure , mixed 
in gay society, and took Lord Frederick Lawnley for a 
lover. Do you believe it, reader? Do not. There is a 
mjrsterious point in fiction, where ideal truth forsakes the 
writer and wilful falsehood appears. Li this case the false- 
hood is a moral one. Mrs. Inchbald, alarmed perhaps at 
having shown how very fascinatinff a girl may be, even 
though vain and füll of foUies, and feeRng, perhaps, too, 
Bome conscientious scruples about that unfortunate Miss 
Fenton, who was not, to say the truth, a real, living woman, 
but a lay figure made to teel nothing, sacri£ces poor Miss 

'Milner in a hurry ; she would not have had the heart to do it 
slowly, and calls on us to believe what is simply impossible. 

Miss Milner was vain, she had not much judgment, but her 
heart was both warm and pure, her feelings were delicate, and 
she loved her husband with passionate devotedness; so at 

^ least is she represented. If love leads into a hundred follies, 
it saves from a hundred vices ; a woman who loves will more 
readily excuse than condemn her absent lover. She will 
scarcely believe his infidelity when she sees it ^ but she will be 
tormented with a thousana idle fears for his safety, fears 
known to love alone. It is incredible tiiat Lady Elmwood 
should mistrust a man like her husband; it is incredible that 
she should never suspect the truth^ his illness, that she should 
not know the torment of fear whilst he \at\iOUÄ»cÄ&QixsaNR» 
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away , and that her only fecliug sliould be thc wish for plea- 
sure, and the longing for admiration, that lead to her min. If 
she was rcally such, she never lovcd, she never was pure, and 
her heart was ten times more frivolous than her mind. She 
was but a poor, shallow creature, and had better ha ve becn 
leffc in naußht. 

From this great mistake Springs , however , a second storyi 
almost as charming as the first, and not so painfiil: the stoiy 
of Matilda, Lord and Lady Elmwood's daughter. 

Lord Ehnwood , on his retum , leams his wife's infidelity; 
we may iinagine with what ))ittemess and rescutineut. She 
has flcd from his house, uuable to bcar his presenee ; he sends 
her child after her, and vows nover to see either mother or 
daughter again. In a second duel witli Lord Frederick 
Lawnley, he leaves him maimed and disfigüred on the field: a 
poor revenge, that cannot quench the living anger withiu him. 
What are the banished wife and daughter, the scarred enemy, 
to wronged love, and wounded pride and honour? 

The character of Lord Elmwood is very finely drawn m 
this second phase of his history. Mr. Dorriforth was still a 
priest; Christian meokness clung to him , and he did not put 
a llev. to his name quite in vain ; but in Lord Elmwood we see 
a thorough man of the world. We liear little of his religion, 
wo-f eel pTenty of his hardness. Pitiless and tyrannical he has 
grown; a stem, sad, and deeplyinjuredman, onwhomthe 
sweet and heavenly dews of mercy have not been shed. In the 
development of his character, in the progression of his faults, 
Mrs. Inchbald is very felicitous. From severity to sternness, 
and from sternness to tyranny , Lord Elmwood goes downhill 
stcadily , and we believe in him the whole time ; he is not un- 
natural, he is strictly true ; not the less true that he has proved 
the father of a tribe. 

Lady Elmwood is dying. In a gloomy house that over- 
looks a lonely heath, beyond which extends the Scottkh 
border, the once beautiful Miss Milncr ends her days. Miss 
Woodley, the f aithful friend , Mr. Sandford, askindandin- 
dulgent as once he was severe, are with her in that last hour. 
She has her daughter, too, Matilda, a girl of fifteen, reared in 
sorrow and tribulation , and who has never seen , who must 
never see her father. To that father, the once adoredMiss 
Milner writes an appeal in favour of her child, which Sandford 
delivers after her death. It is a mastcrpiece of that brief 
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pathos in which Mrs. luclibald excelled. Every word movcB 
and comes Lome to tlie heart. How cxquisitely tender is thc 
appeal: 

"I leave a child: I will not call her minc — tliat liasun- 
done her; I will not call her yours — that will be of no avail. 
I present her before you as the grand-daugliter of Mr. Mihi er. 
Oh ! do not refiise an asylum , even in your own house , to the 
destitute offsprin^ of your friend — the last and only remain- 
ing branch of his tamily." 

After a touching allusion to the prodigal cliild starving in 
a foreign land, whilst many servant» feed in his father's houso, 
she again urges her suit: 

"I do not ask a parent's fcstive rejoicing at her fipproach 
— I do not even ask her father to behold her ; but let her live 
nnder his protection. For her grandfather's sake, do not 
refiise this — to the ehild of his child , whom lie entrusted to 
your care, do not rofuse it." And calling hiin Dorriforth, she 
asks it as Miss Mihier. 

He grants the rennest; but on stern conditions. Lady 
Matilda may live in his house , but thc moment they meet she 
leaves it. Her name, her mother's naine, must never bc men- 
tioned to him , under the scvercst penalty his resentment can 
inflict; for a servant it shall be dismissal, loss of friendship for 
a friend. On these terms Matilda and her kiud compauion, 
Miss Woodley, come to reside at Elmwood House. 

Matilda is Mr. Sandford's darling. He has rcared licr, 
taught her, and he loves her like the apple of his eye. Know- 
ing of old Mr. Sandford's temper, wo may imagine what his 
feelings are towards Ruslibrook, Lord Llmwood's heir and 
nephew , Lady Matilda's rival in worldly prospects and in her 
faÖier*s love. The irritatinff ])art of this preference , too, is 
that, but for kind-hearted Miss Milner, Ruslibrook would 
never have been forgiven , by his stern uncle , the irresistiblc 
sin of his birth. It was in a moment of fondncss for his beauti- 
ful betrothed,and knowing how mucli it would please her, that 
he seid to her, "Bring him home ," — a rcquest joyfuUy com- 

Elied witli. Harry Rushbrook, though innocent eiiough of 
lady Matilda's misfortunes, has bccome Mr. Sandford's aver- 
ßion: but his quarreis with tliat yoimg gcntleman, who is too 
much of a hero of romance to be thoroughly interesting, are 
minor points. The real story is Matilda's Vo\eiiot\\^Ä^3öasst 
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— for that father imseen, though near, who treats her bo 
coldly. 

Lady Matilda has been admirably reared , and in tiie veiy 
school of adversity, but she is not perfect. She is jealous. 
Rushbrook is young, handsome, amiable, compassionate, and 
he has not wronffedner , but her father loves him , and Lady 
Matilda detests nim. His tender pity is an insult, hiß verv ex- 
istcnee is an unpardonable wrong. All the good peopie of 
the tale, Miss Woodley, Mr. Sandford, join in the feeling; 
they all hate Mr. Rushbrook , who, poorfellow, isoverhead 
ana ears in love with Lady Matilda. Perhaps , if she knew 
that , she might be softenea , but she does not, and Sandford, 
who has made the discovery, will never teil her. There is but 
one feeling in Matilda's heart — filial love. It is beautiful 
and touching to read how the looks, the words, the tones of 
that unknown father absorb his daughter's mind. What he 
says, what he does, are objects ot supreme interest She 
knows that he does not love , that he never will love her; yet 
her whole hcart goes to him as to the very spring of her being. 
She is his whether he like it or not, and though he should for 
ever cast her away from him , she must love on. Nor is he 
without a mysterious feeling, hidden far awajr in the depths of 
his sad, stem heart, for that neglected child. He is more 
chcerful because she is at Elmwood House ; there is warmth 
and cordiality in his greeting to Miss Woodley; he sclects 
with fastidious care the books he lends her, and vague hopcs 
awaken in the hearts of the suffering three, but to no purpose. 
The catastrophe is at band. Lord Llmwood was out snooting, 
and Lady Matilda, not fearing to meet him, ventures down 
the great staircase.- 

" When she had descended a few stairs , she heard a foot- 
step proeeeding slowly up; and (from what emotion she 
could not teil) she stopped short, half resolved to tum back. 
She hesitated a singlc instant whether she should or not — 
then went a few steps further, tili she came to the sccond 
landing place, when, by the sudden winding of Ihe staircase, 
Lord Elmwood was immediately before her. 

" She had feit something like affriglit before she saw him ; 

but her reason told her she had nothnig to fear, as he was 

away. But now, the appearance of a stranger whom she had 

nover before seen ; the authority in his looks , as well as in the 

ßouiid ofhis Steps ; a rcsemblancc to tlic \iortrait she had been 
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shown of him ; a start of astonishment which he gave on be- 
holding her; but above all, her fears^ confirmed her that it 
was him. She gave a scream of terror — put out her trembling 
hands to catch the balustrade for support — missed them — 
and feil motionless into her fatlier's arms. 

" He caught her , as , bv the same impulse , he would have 
caught anjr other person falling for want of aid. Yet when he 
found her in his arms , he stifl held her there , gazed on her 
attentively, and pnce pressed her to his bosom. At length, 
trying to escape tiie snare into which he had been led, he was 
going to leave her on the spot where she feil , when her eyes 
opened, and she uttered, 'Save me!' Her voice unmanned 
him. His long-restrained tears now burst forth, and seeing 
her relapsed into the swoon, he cried out ea^erly to recafl 
her. Her name did not, however, come to his recoUection 
— nor any name but this, *Miss Milner — dear Miss Mil- 
ner!'" 

Exquisitely tender and affecting is this recoUection of his 
long-lost and once fondly-loved ward, as he thus holds her 
child and his in his arms ; but it does not save Matilda. He 
surrenders her lifeless to the care of servants, and issues to 
his Steward the fatal words that banish her from his house. 
Lady Matilda, overwhelmed with grief, leaves it the next 
day; provided for, it is true, but none the less an exiled 
child. 

It seems an important necessity that every school of novel- 
writing shall have a certain set of incidents, as much belong- 
ing to it as "properties" belong to certain stage Performances. 
Some years ago, Gothic Castles, mediseval ladies^ and feudal 
barons, with the natural accompaniment of fighting, revel- 
Ung, and fierce manners, were much in vogue. Inourown 
days, lessons in political economy, in ethics, furnish good 
staple for some excellent writinff. In the way of incidents we 
have crime , the felon's dock, the pleadin^ for life and death, 
the solemn array of justice. We read ot them daily in the 
newspapers, and we like them in books. The taste of our 

f)rogenitors was more romantic. The forcible abduction of 
ovely ladies was a well known and ever interesting crisis in a 
story : Mrs. Inchbald, original tili then, found no means of ex- 
tricatmg herseif from the intricacies of hers, without taking 
the common-place villain of her day, and makin^ him carry 
off Lady Matüda. The news is conyeyed to LiQÄ^^sss«^^^ 
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l>ut such is tlie teiror liis sternness inspires, tliat the mcs- 
senger liardly dares to spcak. The scene has all Mrs. Inch- 
bala's vigour. 

" The man tumed pale , and trembled — then , to prolong 
the tune before he spoke, went to the door to see i? it was 
shut — returned — yet, still trembling, seemed unwilling to 
say his errand. 

" * What have you doiie ,' cried Lord Elmwood , * that you 
are in tliis tcrror ? What have you doue , nxan ? ' 

"*Notlung, niy lord,' replied he; 'but I am afraid I am 
going to offend you.' 

"'Well, no matter/ he answered, carelessly; *only go on, 
and let me know your business.' 

" The man's distress increased; and he replied , inavoice 
of griof and afiVight , * Your child , my lord * — 

"Kushbrook and Sandford started, and, looking at Lord 
Kluiwood, saw him turn white as dcatli. In a tremulous voiee, 
he instantly cried, — 

" ' What of her? ' and rose from his seat." 

The stranger teils his sad story. Lord Klmwood hears him 
composedly, tlien turning to Kushbrook , " Where are my pis- 
tols, Hany?" isallhesays. The father , the man prompt to 
act, who never utters a useless word, is roused, and eveii 
before we know it, we feel sure tluit Lady Matilda is de- 
livored; more, that her danger will secure her father's afFec- 
tion for evor. Her joy, hisfondness, Rushbrook's love, and 
Matilda's return — she ean love him now that her father is her 
own — end the UiU\ and display a froslniess which is perhaps 
the result of the brevity with whieli they are imparted to us. 

Mrs. Inehbald's styh^ is faulty, ineorrect , but it lias a rare 
gift: thatof produeing strong and direct nn])re8sious ; vigour 
and pathos were tlu* charaeteristics of her genius. Her stage 
edueation also gave h(»r dramatic power and knowledge. To 
that, too, wo tliink she owed tlie nice distinctions in n(»r men 
and womt'u. They have ni>ne of the conventional perfectiou 
eonnnon ui novels. ' The human rei)resentatives of hen>eB and 
Iieroines, whom she had seen moving on tlu» stnge, had holped 
to cU)tlie thiMu in tiesh aml blmul, and suggested fallibility 
witli their v(»ry looks. Miss Kdgeworth regretted that Kush- 
brook told an untnith ; it dogradeti him for a hero, aml she did 
not feel that tlie gnmt chann, the gn>at art of tliis beautiful 
ta/o, Ja tbe **"~*«%fsluiii of overy «k«K«tttcr iu it. 
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We think, indeed, that Mrs. Inchbald may claim the great 
merit of first substituting two essentially original , imperfect, 
and yet deeply iuteresting characters for the cold conven- 
tionai hero and heroine she found enthroned, and whom she 
did not succeed in removing. Dorriforth is cast in stemer and 
stronger mould than the gay or gallant young gentlemen wlio 
preceded him; he is taken on the verge of middle age, and 
followed to the shady slopes of life. The graces of youth are 
never with him , but the vigour and thought of manhood — a 
daring Innovation, for hitherto heroes had been little more 
than boys. The light and airy Miss Milner is as bold an 
attempt , in her way . She is füll of faults that scarcely admit 
of excuse or mitigation; she is vain, wilful, and provoking; 
she cannot live without pleasure, excitement, and the ad- 
miration of men she despises. There is nothing great or 
heroic in her. She has not the innocence of Evelina, the 
dignity of Cecilia, the sweetness and intellectualtum of Em- 
meline and Ethelinda. She is a new woman, a true one, a 
very faulty one, introduced for the first time to the world. 
We wonder what was thouglit of this charming but imperfect 
and undignified heroine on her first appearance. Surprise at 
Mrs. Inchbald's selection must assureoly have been the chief 
feeling. There had been no Miss Milner before this one , no 
such graceful embodiment of woman's failings held out, not 
to Imitation or admiration , but to a surer änd deeper feeling 
— sympathy. We do not know if Mrs. Inchbald herseif was 
conscious or the novelty of her attempt; we doubt it, for her 
next novel rests , not on the natural development of character, 
but oti the artificial contrast of virtue and vice , of generosity 
and selfishness. Here we have the positive good people and 
tiie positive bad people of the old school ; the stiff moral 
evolved from the actions of either is rather stiffer in Mrs. 
Inchbald than in most of her contemporaries. 

"Nature and Art" has little of the charm and none of the 
tmth of "A Simple Story." We feel the French Kevolution, 
social theories, and foregone conclusions too much for the 
interest of a tale. But it has passages of great dramatic 
power and much pathos. The opposite fortunes and tempers 
of the two brothers Norwynne, and still more so of their sons, 
William and Henry, are not very convincing, but they are 
certainly effective. Striking and sad is the contrast in the 
career of the seduced village girl, HaniiÄla^ «ai^ ^^\. ^'IV'et 
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seducer, William. One error sinks her into every depth of 
vice and infamy into which woman can fall, whilst, unstained 
in character, unblemished in honour, William Norwynne 
rises to judicial dignity. There is not in the whole ränge of 
fiütion a more impressive thou^h briefly told scene than that 
of Hannah's trial. Every word teils, and was meant to teil. 

"When, in the moming, she was brought to the bar, and 
herguilty band held up betöre the righteous judgment-seat 
of William, Imagination could not form two ngures , er two 
situations, more incompatible with the existence of former 
familiarity, than the judge and the culprit: and yet, these 
very persons had passed together the most blissful moments 
that either had ever tasted ! Those hours of tender dalliance 
were now present to lier mind — Ms thoughts were more nobly 
employed in bis high office; nor could the haggard face, 
hollow eye, desponmng countenance, and meagre person of 
the poor prisoner once call to hismemory, thoughnername 
was uttered among a list of others that she had assumed, bis 
former youthful, lovely Hannah ! 

" *What defence have you to make?* It was William 
spoke to Hannah ! — the sound was sweet ! — the voiee was 
mild, was soft, compassionate , encouraging! — It almost 
charmed her to a love of life ; — not such a voice as when 
William last addressed her; when he left her, undone and 
pregnant, vowing *never to see or speak to her more.' " 
****** 

"There were no spectators. Hannah, by your side when 
last he parted from you — if there had, the awral William had 
been awed to marks of pity. 

"Stunned with the enchantment of that well-known 
tongue directed to her, she stood like one just petrified — all 
vit£U power was suspended. Again he put the question, and 
with these additional sentences , tenderly and emphatically 
delivered : 

* * * Kecollect y ourself — have you no witnesses ? No proof 
on your behalf?' 

"A dead silence foUowed these questions. 

"He then mildly, but forcibly, added : 

" * What have you to say ? ' 

" Hera a flood of tears burst from her eyes, which she fixed 
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eamestly upon him, as if pleading for mercy, while she faintly 
articulated, — 

" 'Nothing, my lord.' 

"After a snort pause, he asked her, in the same forcible 
but benevolent tone , — 

" ' Have you no one to speak for your character ? ' 

" The pnsoner answered, — 

" *No; 

"A second gush of tears foUowed this reply, for she called 
to mind by whom. her character had first beenblasted. 

"He summed up the evidence — and every time he was 
compelled to press hard upon the proofs against her, she 
ehrank, and seemed to stagger with the deadly blow — 
writhed under the weight of his minute justice , more than 
from the prospect of a shameful death. 

"The Jury consulted but a few miuutes — the verdict 
was — 

"*Guilty!' 

" She heard it with composure. But when William placed 
the fatal velvet on his head , and rose to pronounce her sen- 
tence, she started with a kind of convulsive motion, retreated 
a Step or two back, and lifting up her hands, with a scream ex- 
claimed, — 

* * * Oh ! not from you ! * 

" The Piercing shriek which accompanied these words pre- 
vented their being heard by part of the audience ^ and those 
who heard them thought Kttle of their meaning, more than 
that they expressed her fear of dying. 

"Serene and dignified, as if no such exclamation had 
been uttered, William delivered the fatal speech, ending 
w^ith * 

"**pead,dead,dead!"' 

This passage, apart from its merit, is verv characteristic 
of Mrs. Inchbald^s manner. And it is, we will venture to say, 
the manner of true pathos. There seems but one way of mo- 
ving the heart, and that is briefly. We have all the gift of 
being affected hj pathetic circiunstances, and we very rarely 
possess that of ajttecting others by their recital. Words spoil 
all. We dilate, and forget that sorrow is sufficient to itself ; 
that it speaks in a few broken utterances, that it has no re- 
flections, no fine language, no ambition of being admired. It 
is a cry from the heart, a passionate retvirn oü t\;i'^ ^%ä\^ ^ 
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(lespairing thouglit of the future. Mrs. Inclibäld, never a fine 
writer, was never so homely as when she wished to move. 
Miss Milner's grief , Ilannan's an^uish , are told with a re- 
pressed strength that makesboth aeeply affeeting; it is asif 
we witnessed some great, pent up agony, whicn broke the 
heart from wliich it could not escape. 



CIIAPTER XIV. 

Miss Edgcworth. 

There is no writer, howsoever gifted, with whom talent, 
or even genius, is not partly natural and partly acquired. 
This culturc or development of a noble gift varies infinitely. 
Sometimes it is dependent on individuals, sometimes on cir- 
cumstauces, on the inanimatcy though ever living, aspects of 
naturc. We know what combination of education, scenery, 
and early passion, blending with original genius, gave us 
Byron. We can conjecture, but what would We not give to 
kuow, how Shakespeare was moulded in tliat strangely in- 
tellectual form which is greater even than his genius, and 
leaves us, above all, tlie impression of a mighty mind. The 
merits and errors of Madame de Stael were bred with her. 
Her genius was, as it always is, her own, but her whole tum 
of thought was iiifluenced from her childhood. Thus , too, 
Miss Edgeworth's "manly imderstanding," as a critic once 
justly said, owed much, not mercly to the training of her 
youth, but to events and generations that preceded lier birtli. 
To her father she was especially indebted. He was a re- 
markable man, and a great educator ; he was always füll of 

^mechanical and social projects, a reformer and an mventor. 
We doubt whether his direct influence improved his ccle- 
brated daughter ; we think we can trace many of her faults to 
Ricliard Lovell Edgeworth; but to his indirect action, to early 
and constant intercourse with his vigorous and active mindi, 
she certainly owed much of that strength, judgment, and 

,. wisdom which are lier great and remarkable attributes. Na- 
ture has set a differencc, and a great one, between man and 
woman, but education has set one still greater. It is not the 
Greek and Latin of boys that gives them a future advantage 
over their more ignorant sisters. It is that thcy are trained 
to act a pari in lile, and a pari wortk acting^ whilst girls are 
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either tauglit to look on lifo, or, worse still, told Low to 
practise its light and unwortby arts. 

The great superiority which French women have always 
possesscu over the women of otlier nations, lies in this, and no 
more; they are, and have always been workers. More than 
any other women, they have shared in the labours and helped 
man to bear the burdens of life. Other women have been as 
intellectual, and better educated, so far as mere knowledge 
goes. Their superiority is not that of virtue, public or do- 
mestic; they have been asremarkable for their errors as for 
their eminence, but they have ever been equal to action, good 
or bad. Spirit, courag(?, decision, have never failed them in 
the most critical emergeucies. Wliat the actual business of 
life has done for them, without depriving them of one feminine 
charm or folly, the contact of a strong, active miiid seems to 
have done for Maria Edgeworth, the most vigorous though the 
least masculine of female writers, in that great touchstone of 
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temper and genius — style. 

Mr. Edgeworth was not mcrcly a remarkable man, he was 
also a suigular one, the descendant of an Auglo-Irish family 
whose history reads like a romance. Under the reign of 
Elizabeth two brothers, Edward and Francis, sons of fioger 
Edgeworth, a monk who had married, emigi-ated to Irelaud. 
Strange adventures, some dramatic, others amusing, befeil 
their descendauts, and stränge contrasts of temper and 
character were theirs, from the iirst to the last. We find an 
Edgeworth Bishop of Down and Connor in 1593, and in 1641 
Captain John Edgeworth's castle of Cranallagh^ in the county 
ofLongförd, escaped burning, owing to the picture of Jane 
Edgeworth, "which was painted on tlie wainscot, witli a cross 
hanging from her neck, and a rosary in her hands. This lady, 
being a Catholic, and haviiig founded a religious liouse in 
Dublin, was considered a saint." 

But Jane Edgeworth's portrait did little for Mrs. Edge- 
worth and her Infant son. She escaped from the hands of the 
furiousparty who had attacked the Castle in the night, and 
hid under a furze bush tili they were gone. In the mcantime, 
a faithfttl servant saved her child by thrusting it into a neigh- 
bouring bog. He afterwards went for it , and hidingit in a 
pannier under eggs and chickeus carried it safely to Dublin. 
The boy thus miraculously saved grew up to man's estate^ 
and contracted a very curious marriage m^ a.'ffisÄ^'^^'i- 
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man , daughter of a widow whom his father liad married on 
the death of his first wife. Mrs. Edgeworth, opposing their 
affection, and the law prohibiting yoxms Edgeworth to run 
away with the girl he liked, it was agreed that she should run 
away with him. So successfal was this experiment that their 
first child, a son , was born before their united ages amounted 
to thirty one. This wise couple lost their parents early, and 
wereleftwith two estates, one inireland, the other inLin- 
colnshire, and ten thousand pounds in money. On going to 
England , their first step was to mortgage the estate tney had 
there , and the next to keep the money in a stockin^ on the 
top of their bed. To this stocking both had access. The hus- 
band's prudence and economy may be tested by the fact that, 
being onee short of money, he sola the groimd plot of a house 
in Dublin to purchase a high-crowned hat and feathcrs. This 
gay gentleman was knighted by the gayest of monarchs, 
Eharles the Second. Lady Edgeworth was not more econo- 
mical than her husband, but she was virtuous, and the ad- 
miration the king rather too freely expressed for her beauty, 
when she was presented at court, made her resolve never to 
appear there again. She was also a woman of much couragc ; 
she had an Irish fear of fairies, but knew how to face real 
danger. A sudden alarm sent her up to the garret in Lissard 
Castie for gunpowder that was kept in a barrel. The servant 
girl who went with her carried a bit of candle in her fingers. 
When Lady Edgeworth was half-way down, she saw that the 
candle was gone , and asked what had become of it. The girl 
answered that she had left it stuck in the barrel ofhlacksalU 
Lady Edgeworth retumed to the garret, found the lighted 
candle stuck in the gunpowder, put ner hand carefuUy under- 
neath it, took it out safely, and at the bottom of the staircase 
dropped on her knees and thanked God for her escape. 

The son of this brave lady, Francis Edgeworth , raised a 
regiment for King William, and earned the name of Pro- 
testant Frank. He was fond of pleasure , and fonder still of 
gambling. 

"One night, after having lost all the money he could 
command , he staked his wife s diamond earrings , and went 
into an adjoining room, where slie was sitting in Company, to 
ask her to lend them to him. She took them from her ears, 
and gave them to him , saying that she knew for what purpose 
be wanted theuij and that hc was welcome to them. They 
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were staked , and he won back all that he had lost that night. 
In the warmth of his gratitudo to his wife , he , at her desire, 
took an oath that he would never more play at any game with 
Cards or dice. Some time after he was drawing straws out ofa 
Tiay-ricTc^ and heiiing wiih a friend upon which should he the 
hmgestJ^ Protestant Frank was worthy of a niche in Kackrent 
Castle; another Edgeworth seems to have suggested poor 
easy Sir Condy in the same tale. He married a woman of in- 
ferior rank, whose numerous relatives settled in his house, 
and lived luxuriously at his cost. Illness at length confinea 
him to his apartment, which was above the noisy dining-room. 
A basin of milk was once brought to him , and he learned that 
the hard black crusts in it were the refuse of a loaf , of which 
a pudding had been made for dinner. Stung to the heart he 
threw the basin from him, and exclaimed, "I deserve it!" 
He never recovered this blow, and died soon afterwards. 

Whilst the Irish Edgeworths were thus progressing, a 
branch of the family returned to the Catholic faith , and 
Henry Essex Edgeworth embraced the priesthood in France, 
to which his parents had emigrated. He was soon kuown as 
the Abbd Edgeworth de Firmont. This name, assumed in 
compliance with j French cnstom , which did not recognize 
gentleblood unless joined to a landed appellation, was de- 
rived from a portion of the family estates in Ireland , called 
Fairy Mount. A Catholic bishopric in Ireland was offered to 
the Abb^, but he declined it, and continued to reside in 
Paris. His piety, his charity, and zeal rendered him cele- 
brated. The saint-like Princess Elizabeth, sister of Louis 
XVI., chose him for her confessor. The Revolution soon 
gave the Abbd Edgeworth a higher post. To him was ap- 
pointed the duty oi attending the King to the scaffold , and 
his lips uttered the beautiful and historical words, the last 
which Louis was to hear upon earth , — " Son of Saint Louis, 
ascend to Heaven ! " 

Such language ought to have procured the Abbd the 
honours of martyrdom ; but he escaped to England , where 
he was received with the greatest respect, and had the offer 
of a Pension from George III. , at the Suggestion of Pitt. Hc 
declined it, and became almoner to the exiied Louis XVIII. 
*<* His death, like his life, was beautiful and pure. Some of 
Napoleon's French soldiers were prisoners of war at Milton. 
With the permission of the exiied kmg, 1l\i^ i^\i^^«6öL'^ 
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Visit thcm. A contagious fever raged amongst these poor 
prisoners, but nothing could induce me Abb^ to forsake tnem. 
At iength he took the fever, and the daughter of Louis XVI., 
a woman of heroic mind and ^eat charity, though of manners 
too sad and austere, immediately went to him, became bis 
nurse and attcndant , and reeeived his last breatn. The king 
and his court went into mouming, and the leamed monarcn 
himsclf wrote the Abbd's Latin epitaph. He needed none. 
His uainc is written for ever in the saddest tragedy of modern 
timcs. 

To this vigorous race , in wliich blended elements so oppo- 
site — which produced a Protestant Frank, an Abbt5 Edge- 
worth , and many an original and vivid character besides — 
belonged Richard Loveil Edgeworth. He was fortunate in 
possessing a mother of firm character and fine mind. He says 
of her: — 

"At a time whcn Stella and Mrs. Delany were looked üp 
to as persons of a different class from the ladies who were 
commonly to be met with in the best circles in Ireland, my 
mother had stored her mind with morc literature than she 
ever allowed to appear in common conversation." 

To this lady we probably owc the redemption of theEdge- 
worths from the foUies that had so often marked their career. 
Her son did not promise much discretion. After leaniing 
Latin grammar from the Kev. Patrick Hughes, Goldsmith's 
I>receptor, and well known — 

" A man severe he was , and stem to view, 
I know him well , and cvery truant knew — " 

he was sent to Trinity College , then removcd to Oxford , and 
placed under the care of a Mr. Elcrs, an old friend of Mr. 
Edgcworth's. Mr. Elers at first made a very rcasonable ob- 
jection. He had sevcral daughters, he said, whom the world 
thought pretty, but none ot whom would make a suitable 
match for Mr.Edgeworth's son. The warning was not heeded, 
and beforo he was ninetcen Richard Loveil Edgeworth ran 
away with one of the Miss Elers. His father's anger was 
mollified by the tears and prayers of his sister, and in 17G4 he 
returned to Ireland with Ins wife. His mother was dying ; her 
parting advicc to her son may have influencod the whole of 
his future fate — "My son, learn how to say No ! " 

Mr. Edgeworth , after givuig her mind, firm temper, and 
gi'cat generoaity the praise they commanded, adds forcibly — 
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"To the influence of her Instructions and authority I owe thc 
liappinessof my life." He was what she made him, and his 
daaghter Maria was as certaiuly what he made her. 

His first imprudent marriage was not happy. Yet the least 
loved of his.foiir wives was the mother of his favourite daugh- 
ter. Maria Edgeworth was born at HareHatch, nearRead- 
ing, on the first of Januarv, 1767, and her birth cost her 
moÜier's lifo. Two years later, his father's death put Mr. 
Edgeworth in posscssion of the family estates, and in 1782 he 
went to Ireland — "with the firm determination to dedicate 
the remainder of his life to tlie improvement of his estate and 
the education of his children, and with the sincere hope of 
contributing to the countiy from which he drcw his sub- 
sistence." 

To this resolve he adhered, and the consistency of his 
public character claims every praise. Kichard Lovell Edge- 
worth was an active member of the Irish volmiteers , a zealous 
advocate of education and reform , an incorruptibie member 
of the last Irish House of Commons , in which he spoke and 
voted agaiust that grcat political iuiquity, the Union. He was 
also a just landlord and an.impartial magistrate — so much 
80 , that " Go before Mr. Edgeworth and you will get justice ! " 
became the sa^infj of the neiglibourhood. Not long after he 
had married his K)urth wife — the second and third , Honora 
and Elizabeth Sn(?yd, were sisters — in the terrible yetir of 
1798, Mr. Edgeworth rcceived practical proof that his justice 
and goodness were keenly apprcciated. His house , though 
visited by the insurgents, was found unharmed by the faniny 
on their retum. Miss Edgeworth, continuing her fathers 
memoirs , writes ; — 

" Within the house we found everytliing was as we had 
left it — a map that we had been Consulting was still open on 
the table, with pencils, and slips of paper containing tlie first 
lessons in arithmetic, in which some of the yomig pcople had 
been engaged, the moming we had becn driven from home; 
a pansy, in a glass of water, which one of the children had 
been copying, was still on the chimney-piece." 

An admirable landlord was Mr. Edgeworth, if we may 
trast, and why should we not, his daughter; an earnest, 
conscientious man he certaiuly was, an active, ingcnious 
one, fullofbenevolent, practical, and mcchanical scnemes, 
and, above all, a great educator : he dcrivcdtk^ i^^MWft.QnÄ.isss«^ 
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his mother, and like her, he was devoted to his children. His 

four wives gave him twenty-one , and the difference in their 

ages, ranging from forty-five years to one, afforded him such 

opportunities of Observation as few fathers have possessed. 

He was the centre of this patriarchal home, in which two 

sisters of a former wife lived happily with the fonrth Mrs. 

. Edffeworth, herseif the mother ot six children, and hence, 

\ perhaps , he derived that dogpatic tone which made Byron 

j say that he talked, "not as if he eould not write his name, 

! but as if nothing eise were worth writing." 

With all his merits as a public and private man, it isas 
the father of Maria Edgeworth that Mr. Edgewortii is best 
remembered. We have shown at some length what he and 
his remarkable family were, because, in Sie dearth of in- 
formation concerning Miss Edgeworth, the mixture of wis- 
dom , virtue , and romance of the race from which she sprang 
will give US a fair clue to her real temper and nature. 

It was in 1782 that Maria Edgeworth , then fifteen, went 
to Ireland, where Edgeworthstown became her life-long 
residence. She left it for occasional visits to England , Scot- 
land and France , but , with the exception of two years which 
she spent at Clifton with an invalid step-mother. she never 
lived more than a few weeks away from home. Life at Edge- 
worthstown was as secluded as the patriarchal nature of Mr. 
Edgeworth's increasing family allowed. Miss Edgeworth 
has recorded that they paid few Visits ; bogs, badroads, and 
distance were discouraging obstacles. Besides, work was 
Mr. Edgeworth's purpose in life, and more or less that of 
/every one around him. Maria, his eldestdaughter, assisted 
hun considerably. She copied letters, and received rents, 
and, later, gave him the help of her pen. He was a ffood 
critic, and a useful guide; much of ner knowledge ot life 
; was derived from his experience , but he wrote with effort, 
, and disliked the trouble. Their literary partnership ceased 
• when, from the quiet ground of "Early Lessons," which he 
; had begun with his second wife, which he finished with the 
: daughter of the first, and such works as the "Essays on 
Practical Education," "Irish Bulls," &c., Miss Edgeworth, 
at the age of thirty-three, vcntured on the world of fiction 
I with "Castle Rackrent." Thirty-four years later appeared 
her last novel, "Helen." The critical advice of her father 
/ Miss Edgeworth always enjoyed, and her works went förth to 
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the World with what he called his patemal imprimatur, 
even to her lastnovels but one, "Hamngton and Ormond," 
for which he wrote a preface , in which occur the foUowing 
words: 

"In my seventy-fourth year I have the satisfaction of 
seeing another work of my dauehter brought before the 
public. This was more than I eoula have expected , from my 

advanced years and declining health And now, 

indulgent reader, I beg you to pardon this intrusion, and with 
the most gratefül acknowledgments , I bid you farewell for 
ever." 

This was written on the 31st of May , 1817 ; on the 13th of 
June foUowing, Mr. Edgeworth died. With him , it must be"7 "^ 
acknowledgea, ceases Eis daughter*s literary history. She I ' 
was fiffcy, and can scarcely have been exhausted, but she had 
long relied on his guidance; toolong, perhaps, forherown 
good. 

"Whenever Ithought of writing anything," she has said 1 
herseif, "I always tola him m^ first rough plans, and always, \ 
with the instinet of a good critic , he used to ßx immediately j 
upon that which would best answer his purpose — * Sketch I 
thatj and show it to me.^ These words, from the experience )» 
of bis sagacity , never failed to inspire me with hopes of suc- 
cess. His decision in criticism was peculiarly useful to me. 
It was the happy experience of this, and my consequent 
reliance on his abiliiy, decision, and perfect truth, that , 
relieved me from the anxiety to which I was so much subject, ; 
that 1 am sure I should notnave written or finished anything i 
without his support." . ^ 

We cannot nelp thinking that Miss Edgeworth wronged; 
herseif in relying so much even on the best and wisest ofl 
critics. She had genius and facility enough to strike out ai 

£ath of her own. She wrote with the greatest ease, like 
[adame de Stael, in the very midstof conversation, andat! 
the same time with the greatest care. So far as style wenti 
she needed no advice, no correction, and invention, even^ 
with her father's help , was never her forte. Yet it must be : 
acknowledged that "Helen," which appeared seventeen years \ 
after his death , was for her a weak production. It was well- 
written, but cold. Her time for solitary exertion had gone 
by, and her fame closes with the last book he revised — 
"Haarington and Ormond," a significant ackQO^\"ei^^gcaKsÄ»^ 

Sngiish Women of Leiters, \J^ 
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^ow mach she owed to him. No doubt that, as she distinctlT 
Jsaid in the preface to "Patronage," her works were au 
jwritten by herseif, for of all persona Miss Edgeworth is the 
last it is possible to suspect of untruth or equiyocation : but it 
is not wronging or imputing wrong to her to perceive that, 
when the support on which she had so long relied was with- 
drawn, she lost some eonfidence in herseif. To her father 
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charaeter, whichisoneof 
lie charms of her writiugs ; but had he died when she was 
younger, when the Springs of hope and joy were still strong 
!in her, we should have Lad another Miss Edgeworth, not 
less wise, not less practical, bat infinitely more tender and 
\amiable than the one we know. It was the faalt of Mr. £dge- 
jworth — a fault which he imparted to his daughter — to 
keep the romance of the family for real life , and to repress it, 
where it is graceful and becoming, in fiction. Maria, bom 
In England, of an English mother, was, nevertheless, Tery 
Irish in temper, far more so than in her writings. She had 
the hopefiil ardour, the sensitiveness of the Irish character, 
its enthusiasm and its spirit of mirth and enjoyment, all save 
its imagination. Her very reluctance to marry betrays her. 
She could not conceive marriage without love, nor love wiüi- 
out great and generous qualities which are rarely found by 
the penetrating; and satisfied with alot which, if it had not 
love , embraced as mach true and tender friendship as was 
ever ^anted to woman, she passed from youth to middle age, 
and from that to the four-score and three that closed her long 
find happy career. 

Miss Edgeworth is little known for one so celebrated, but 
the few accounts that are preserved of her manners and 
personal appearance convey but one pleasing Impression. 
Byron, who saw her at one of Sir Humphrey ßavy s break- 
fasts in 1813, that is to say when she was not far from fifty, 
was more lenient to her than to her father. " She was a nice 
little unassuming 'Jeannie Deans-looking body,* as we Scotch 
say; and, if not handsome, certainly not ill-looking. Her 
conversation was as quiet as herseif. One would never have 
guessed she could write her name." Moore, who fled from 
Madame de Stael, and who disliked literary women as mach 
as his kind genial heaii; would allow him to dislike , was still 
more favourable. In his diary, 19th of September, 1818, 
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we find the brief but significant record , " In the evening Mis^ 
Edgeworth delightfal, not from display, but from repose and 
nnaffectedness. The least pretending person of nie Com- 
pany." Years later he allowed less gracious words to escape 
him; but this was the first Impression and the best. Hfer 
ardent admirer Sir Walter Scott always was, and, though 
their personal intercourse was limited, it was free and cordial. 
There are few passages in Maria Edgeworth*s life more 
pleasing than her influence on and her friendship with the 
great Scotch novelist. In his general preface to the Waverley 
noYels, he made the candid and manly acknowledgment that 
the success of Miss Edgeworth's Irish tales recalled his atten- 
tion to the mislaid manuscript of Waverley, and in the same 
frank spirit he added: — 

"Without being so presumptuous as tohope toemulate the 
rieh humour , pathetic tendemess , and admirable tact which 
pervade the works of myaccomplished friend,I feit that some- 
thing might be attempted for my own country, of the same 
kind with that which Miss Edffeworth so fortunately achieved 
for L*eland — something which might introduce her natives to 
those of the sister kingdom in a more favourable light than 
they had been placed hitherto, and tend to.procure sympathy 
for their virtues, and indulgence for their foibles." 

When "Waverley" appeared there was some corre- 
spondence between its author and Miss Edgeworth , but they 
had never met, and the secret was not violated for her, though 
Walter Scott*s gratitude for the model she had given him in- 
dnced him to send her a copy of the work, simply inscribed 
"from the author." Her reply to the unknown writer was 
cordial, and drew a letter from Ballantyne, the publisher , in 
which liiere are admissions which can only have been made at 
the Suggestion of Walter Scott himself ; if, indeed, we are not 
to consider the letter his. It contains the highest homage 
Miss Edgeworth could well receive. 

** To Miss Edgeworth, 

"Edgeworthstown, Ireland. 

"Edinburgh, llth— , 1814. 

"Madam, — I am desired by the author of Waverley to ac- 
knowledge, in his name, the honour which you have done him 
by your most flattering appreciation of his work — a distinc- 
tion which he receives as one of the highest that could be ^aid 
him, and which he would have been piou^\.o\kaN^\oOT«« 
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stated his scnsc of 9 only that being impersonal ^ he thoughtit 
morc respectful to require 1x17 assistance than to write an 
anonymous letter. 

" There are very few who have had the opportanitieB that 
liave been granted to me, of knowing how veiy elevated is the 
admiration ent(^rtained by the author of * Waverley* for the 
genius of Miss Edgewortn. From the intercourse that took 

1)1 ace betwixt us wliile the work was going through my press, 
Tcnow that the exquisite truth and power of your characters 
operatcd on his mind at once to excite and subdue it. He feit 
that the success of liis book was to depend upon the cTiaracten 
much more than upon the story; and he entertained so just 
and so higli an opinion of your eminence in the management 
of botli , as to have streng apprehensions of any comparison 
which niight be instituted oetwixt his picture and story, and 
yours ; besides that tlicre is a richncss and naiveti in Irish 
<'.haracter and humour, in which the Scotch are certainly de- 
fectivo, and which could hardly fail, as he thought, to render 
Ins dolineations cold and taine by the contrast. *IfI could 
but hit Miss Eclgowortli's wonderful power of vivi^ing all her 
]>or8ons, and making them live as beings in your mind, I should 
not bo afraitl !* Often has the author of * Waverley ' used such 
huitcnago to mo ; and I know that I gratified him most when I 
ooiud «äy, * Positivoly, thia is oqual to Miss Edgeworth.' You 
will thus judgo, ninJanu how dooplv he must feel such praise 
a» you hnvo bostowoil on his eftorts.'^ 

8ir Waltor Scott'» niodost admiration of Miss Edgeworth 
nirtv uow »00m extravagant, ovon to bor wärmest partisans, 
biif tho pplondid sucooss, whioh tho whole world knows, must 
not mako us torgot tho anxiotios and tho doubts by which it 
was ]irooodod, l^id not ono of AValtor Scott 's friends and 
advisora pnmounoo tho Sootch soonos in *'Waverley** 
vulgär? 




** SVavoHoy," **a tall ooj>v, as ooUootor? »ay ;" and in 1S22 
tind him wViliug to Miss ftailHo : 

'* l am dolightod with tho pt\>#iHvi of soeing Miss Edge- 
worth and .making hör )H'T«onaI aoi)iiaiutanoo. I expect her 
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tion. and who, like one other lady of my acquaintance, cames 
her literary reputation as fireely and easily as the milkmaid in 
my coimtoy does her loglen." 

Miss Edgewortii's visit to Scotland was delayed, how- 
ever, tili the foUowing year, when, with her two sisters, Har- 
net and Sophia^ she spent a few weeks in Edinburgh , took a 
tour in the Highlands, and passed a fortnight with Sir 
Walter Scott at Abboteford. jNone of the great novelist's 
anticipations were disappointed in this long unknown 
friend. 

" Miss Edgeworth is at present the great lioness of Edin- 
burgh," he wrote to Mr. Terry, " and a very nice lioness ; she 
is fiul of fan and spirit ; a little, slight figure, very active in her 
motions, verv good-humoured, and fall of enthusiasm." 

To Miss fiaillie he wrote, a few days later, in still warmer 
terms: 

"It is scarce possible to say more of this very remarkable 
person than that she not only completely answered, but ex- 
ceeded the expectations which I had formed. I am parti- 
cularly pleased with the naiveti and good-humoured ardour of 
mind which she unites with such formidable powers of obser- 
yation. In extemal appearance she is quite the Whippity 
Stowrie , if you remember such a sprite , who came nying 
through the Windows to work all sorts of marvels. I will never 
believe but she has a wand in her pocket, and pulls it out to 
conjure a little before she begins to draw those very striking 
pictures of manners." 

After this pleasing and sympathetic portrait, we may 
readily believe Lockhart's assertion "that the forüiight Miss 
Edffeworth and two of her younger sisters spent at Abbots- 
ford was one of the happiest in Sir Walter Scott's life." All 
that the most hospitable of men could do to make his ffuest 
happy was done. Fishing on the Cauldshiels Loch, "i^ast- 
ing by Thomas the Rhymer's waterfall in the glen , visits to 
Newark and the Yarrow, where "fair hangs the apple frae the 
rock," and over all the charm of a genial manner and of un- 
rivalled powers of conversation, left on Miss Edgeworth an 
Impression which she warmly expressed through one of her 
fictitious characters, soon after the gaieties of Abbotsford had 
closed in death and sorrow. 

In 1825 Sir Walter Scott visited Ireland, and spent a few 
dajBat Gdgeworthstown. "A happy nieetm^\t.^«Ä^^ ^wd^rä 
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bis son-in-law and biographer. ^'We remained there for 
several days, making excursions to Loch 011, and other scenes 
of interest in Longford and the adjoining counties; the gentry 
everywhere exerting themselves with true Lrish zeal to 
signalize their affectionate pride in their illustrious comitry- 
woman, and their appreciation of her guest; while herbro- 
ther , Mr. LovcU Edgeworth^ had bis classical mansion filled 
every evening with a succession of distinguished Mends, the 
elite of Lreland. Here , above all , we had the opportunity of 
seeing in what universal respect and comfort a gentleman's 
family may live in that country, and in far from its most 
favoured districts, provided only they live there babituidly, 
and do their duty as the friends and ^ardians of those among 
whom Providence has appointed their proper place. Here we 
found neitber mud hovels nor naked peasanäy. Here there 
was a very large scbool in the village, of whichmastersand 
pupils were, in a nearly equal proportion, Protestants and 
Koman Catholics, the Protestant squire himself making it « 
regulär part of bis daily business to visit the scene of theii 
Operations, and strengtnen authori^, and enforce discipUne 
by bis personal superintendence. Here, too, we pleaseoour- 
selves with recogmsing some of the sweetest features in Gold- 
smitb's picture of 

'Sweet Auboni) loveliest village of the piain;* 

and, in particular, we had *the playful children just let loosc 
from schoor in perfection. Mr. Edgewortb's paternal heart 
delighted in letting them make a playground ot bis lawn ; and 
every evening, atter dinner, we sawleap-frog going on with 
the highest spirit within fifty yards of the drawing-room Win- 
dows,» while ratbers and motbers, and their aged parents also, 
were ^ouped about among the tiees watching the sport. It u 
a curious enough coincidence that Oliver Goldsmith and 
Maria Edgewortn should both have derived their early love 
and knowledge of Lrish character and manners from the samc 
identical district. He received part of bis education at thic 
very scbool of Edgeworthstown j and Pallasmore (the locus cm 
nomen est Pallas m 3 ohnson'a epitapb) , the little hamlet wberc 
the author of * The Vicar of Wakefield ' first saw the ligbt, u 
still , as it was in bis time , the property of the Edgeworths.* 
It pleased the genial mind and the shrewd eye of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott to study mese rural mauners , in whicb , apart from 
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their own charin , he could trace so mucli tliat had been sug- 
gestive to Miss Edgeworth , and that called fortli those genial 
pages which in their tuni awoke his own mightier spirit. De- 
ligntful, thoughbrief, was their intercourse, for, withmany 
differences, they were much akin; both had the same even 
mind, the same happy power of repose in intellect, the same 
love of the domestic virtues. Älr. Lockhart has recorded, in 
hisaccountofthisportionof his father-in-law'slife, that, as 
ke was Walking with him and Miss Edgeworth in Edgeworths- 
town park, he expressed himself as if poets and noveUsts 
made life the materials for art. His words at least could bear 
that construction. Sir Walter Scott eloquently contradicted 
it, and above all the gifts of the mind, above all its noblest 
faculties , he placed the education of the heart. Miss Edge- 
worth's emotion, and she had reached the years when. though 
the heart may be warm as ever , it is not as easily stirred , is 
characteristic. " Maria," says Mr. Lockhart , " did not listen 
to this without some water in her eycs — her tears are always 
ready when any generous string is touched — (for, asPope 
says, 'the finest minds, like the finest metals, dissolve me 
easiest'), — but she brushed them gaily aside, and said, ' You 
see how it is — Dean Swift said he had written his books in 
Order that people might learn to treat him like a great lord. 
Sir Walter writes his m order that he may be able to treat his 
people as a great lord ought to do.'" 

Sir Walter Scott and his party spent a week at Edge- 
worthstown, and thence jjroceeded to Killamey, with Miss 
Edgeworth, her sister Harriet, and her brother William. This 
pleasant joumey was the last they saw of each other. 

' There is little more to add. "Orlandino," a child'stale, 
published by Messrs. Chambers, in 1847, was Miss Edge- 
worth's last work. As she began her long and usefol career 
of authorshipp so she closed it, in the endeavour to improve 
and amuse childhood. Two years later, on the 21st of May, 
1849, came the grand closing scene of all. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Castle Rackrent. — Bolinda. 

Amongst the women who have won celebrity in fiction, 
three will long remain pre-eminent for a thoronffhly feminme 
quality — that of teaching. This natural gift, wnicn will may 
peifect, but cannot bestow, has never been possessed mora 
completely, and exercised more successfully, by man or 
woman, than byMademoiselle deScuddry, Madame deGrenüs, 
and Miss Edgeworth. With the three , teaching was the first 
object, literature came next. They wrote to improve their 
readers, not by actual scientific knowledge, but by adyice, by 
lessons kind, delicate, and persuasive. Mademoiselle de 
Scuddry wished to make society and women more polishedL 
more refined, more virtuous. Madame de Grenlis devoted 
herseif to childhood and to youth; to inculcate knowledge, 
practical and theoretical , was her object. Miss Edgewor£'8 
aim was similar, but less educational; and her method was 
essentially different. Madame de Genlis preached virtue, but 
rather ideally. Her virtue is inexorable , and offcen unattain- 
able. The grand romance of life , love tender and true , she 
treated coldly and sceptically; she admitted the reaÜty of 
passions which she deprecated, and she often drew them with 
a fidelity that made their perils alluring. She wrote for chü- 
dren , or for married women ; the medium of dreaming girl- 
hood was never the public she contemplated ; she said so, and 
her works say so tooJ 

When Miss Edgeworth did not write for children , she de- 
voted her exertions to the period of life that lies beyond child- 
hood. She attacked the passions by denying them. She 
stripped them of their false ereatness, and showed them in 
their baseness. She preached virtue and wisdom by painting 
vice and foUy, and these she covered with immortal ridicule. 
What youth would become a Sir Philip Baddeley, an English 
Clay? What girl would be an Almeria, a future Mrs. Beau- 
mont? Because she showed no divine heights of greatness 
and generosity, it has been hastily and unjustly concluded 
that her ideal was narrow. It was of the loftiest, and em- 
braced all that makes the perfect man. We cannot look 
closely into her works and not perceive this ; but her power of 
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B. By the selfishness, the 
, , the duplicity, the ingratitude 
oftnemenaiid women she stigjnatized, we know the virtues 
she loved. Her clear, sound mind was roll of enthusiasm, but 
of an enthusiasm with which blended a quick Irish sense of 
ridicule. Enthusiasm was rife when she wrote. It had been 
pitched to every key, sung to every tune. She was Struck 
with itsabuses and shunnedthem, perhaps too carefully. In 
a vigorous and manly style, which rarely betrayed the woman, 
she set about the task of avenging what she loved by chas- 
tising what she hated. Her delineations of love, with all 
their coldness, with all their prudence , are tender and ro- 
mantic. Her lovers and their mistresses are always the per- 
fect prince and princess of the fairy-tale. But whereas that 
ancient epic, and the novel derived from it, only required . 
beauty, courage, andfidelity, MissEdgeworth, takingthese 
forgranted, added to them prudence , justice, honour, prin- 
ciple, and every virtue under heaven. If that is not a romantic 
id!eal, what is? 

Komantic, however, in the conduct of love, Miss Edge- 
worth was not. In its mysterious, involuntary nature she 
refosed to believe. Feeimg and passion she shunned as 
dangerous to the moral equilibrium. Her lovers always know 
whytheylove. Habit, esteem, and opportimity she thought ? 
somcient grounds for affection. She shared the opinions of 
her own mis, Broadhurst on that important matter. 

"Ask half the men you are acquainted with why they are 
married, and their answer, ifthey speakthetruth, willbe — 
*Becausö I met Miss Such-a-one at such a place, and we were 
continually togetherl' ^Propinquitj^, propinquity ! ' as my 
father usea to say — and he was married five times, and twice 
to heiresses." 

Propinquity has certainly much to do with the matter; it | 
is a faet, astubbom fact, and Miss Edgeworth's enthusiasm ] ^ 
never allowed her to forget facts. She was as truthful as pre- K 
jadice,1ihatinexorable shadowof genius, would allow her tobe, f 

Perfect truth is the attribute of God. Science, unless im 
her lower walks , has it not. To soar is to wander, and often 
to eir. Common minds take common errors; great nunds 
have their own — few, but glaring to others, to themselves in- 
yisible. By its amount of truth we may know genius. Shake- 
speare, the greatest of all who wrote, is the tauest» "W^Vja«^ 
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leamed to test human nature by him , becaose , great thoogfa 
he is , his is of the two the easier book. He Btaiidis beyond all 
poetry and all verse , as truth made yisible by the power oi 
genius. 

IThis splendid attribute is that of all great minds, thoo^ 
in an inferior de^ee. To see tinith , to paint it, to impart it, 
;^is to possess genius, ima^nation, judgment, all in one. Her 

ijshare in that noble gift Miss Edgeworth had, and in itspos- 

I Session Madame de La Fayette and Miss Austen alone can 

Jcompete with her, amongst the women who wrote. Madame 
de Stael was too eloquent to be true — she saw the trath, but 
was ever bome away from the tranquil shores on which it isto 
bc found. The candour of her nature enlightened Madame 
de La Fayette ; she transferred her own sinceriiy to her pages. 
Marvellous perception of character was Miss Austen^s gift 
Miss Edgeworth had not the heart knowledge of the one, <n: 
the penetrating power of the other. But, better than either, 
she perceived moral truths as shown in character — a noble 
domain, in which her reign was long and supreme. 

Miss Edgeworth was conscious of her power, and from that 
consciousness sprang her weakness. Sne knew that she had 
much to say and to teach — her cducation had made her con- 

. sider usefulness the great end of life — what was not usefül in 
her intellectual powers she checked , and that which was she 
cultivated more than needful. Hence the coldness of her 

•tales. She conceived fine characters, füll of tendemess and 
humour, but she used them only for teaching, as lessons better 
living than spoken. She subjected the incidents of life to the 
same arbitrary rule. Her worship of truth was sincere whilst 
romance and adventure had to be checked , but it forsook her 
when a precept had to be inculcated. Mrs. Radcliffe distorted 

' truths to terriiy and Iure on her readers ; Miss Edgeworth to 
improve hers. The aim was good, but the error was great. 

' Miss Edgeworth's truth lies almost always in her secondary 
characters — there, no teaching, no object interfering, 
humour, wit, and ridicule had their play. These great qualities 
made her fame, but her aim gave that fame consistency and 
extent. To develope and strengthen character was her ob- 
ject, and she brought rare abilities to the task. Fewnames 
in English literature were more honoured than was hers, and 
few deserved honour more. Other schools arose , her rule as 
a teacher ceased to be acknowledged, and though tho re- 
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rerence due to her purpose remained , Miss Edgcworth had toi ^ 
bear the brant of auotner tribunal than that of esteem, that of | 
literary excellence. Shc has stood that severe test, notun- 
harmed, but with great credit to herseif. Stjrle, power of | 
character, and humour are gifts that never pensh. To these f 
Miss Edgeworth added the honour — and it is a rare one — of ] 
having been a most suggestive writer. 

If any one cared about classifying the novcl of to-day, 
how curioiis it would be to trace some of its most important 
branches to works which have been either long forgotten or 
far snrpassed. To sevoral women belougs the privilege of 
having Deenfirat, though not indeed greatest, in some of the 
most prolific departinents of modern fiction. Madcmoiselle 
de Scuddry is tne acknowledced foundress of the psycho- 
logical novel; Madame de La Fayette first taught how to ex- 
press natural and delicate feelings in simple languagc. Of 
Mrs.Badcliffe Walter Scott said, ''The praise may oe claimed 
for her of having been the first to inteoduce into her prose 
fictions a tone of fanciful description and impressive nar- 
rative, which had hitherto been exclusively applied to poetry 
.... Mrs. Radcliffe has a title to be considered as the first 
poetess of romantic fiction." To Mrs. Inchbald we owe one 
of theearliestinstances of a modern Innovation ; the interest 
of a story no longer resting in its incidents, but in the strongly- 
drawn characters of tlie hero and heroine. No accident, 
happy or unfortunatc, could alter Mr. Dorriforth or Miss 
Mimer; they are eternal types of man^s pride and woman's 
vanity. And, finally, we may with justice attribute to Maria^ 
Edgeworth the opemng of what has proved a very important : 
brauch of modern literature : the national novel. First she ! 
took her stand on national peculiaritics , customs , and feel- > 
ings, andtumed into honour or compelled attention to what 
had, until then, been the subject of ridiculc or mirth. She 
had not, indeed, thefancy, the imagination , thetendemess. 
which such a subject demanded, but she had humour and a 
keen sense of piain, sober truths, and truth and humouij 
proved to have a charm of their own, independent of poetry. • 

With generous candour Sir Walter Scott always acknow- 
ledged how much he owed to Miss Edgeworth. The historical 
and romantic part of his tales was his own, or was derived 
from other sources ; to her he owed the beut which his genius 
took in delineating Scotch characteifi. TVi& VüY&Vyti^ «r^'^ 
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he helped to estabüsh has died away, but the national still 
lives. We have only to cast a look over the modern literatore 
of Europe, from the first apparition of " Waverley," down to 
the tales of Feman Caballero, to know how pregnant witii 
results was the resolve MissEdgeworth took one day of sitting 
down to write " Castle Rackrent." 

This able but unpleasing tale searcely reads now like the 

first of a very delightful school. Dreary iö the extreme is 

"Castle Raciient," with all its power; a picture of lawless 

strength without its romance , of grasping ambition without 

its greatness. The characters are drawn with the band of a 

master, but also with the inexorable stemness of reality. In 

'some of her subsequent works, Miss Edgeworth introduced a 

sort of conventional romance ; it was not very real indeed , but 

iit gave the mind a sense of rest from much formal teaching. 

IHere we have none; we have nothing but the kind, faithful 

old man who relates the story, and is a powerless looker-on 

Uhrough its sad phases. let "Castle Kackrent" is Miss 

lEdgeworth's great Irish story, and on her Irish stories her 

jultimate fame must rest. The " Absentee ," is more pleasing, 

;but its purpose is too obvious. King Corny in " Ormond" is 

an admirable sketch, and there are amusing scenes in "En- 

nui," but "Castle Rackrent" is unsurpassed by any of these. 

It has amelancholy completeness which they ao notpossess. 

It is a page from the great national tale , one of the most dis- 

■mal, without either the poetry or the adventure of some sadder 

bassages, but still a truthful page, which proved to be the 

parent of a whole and fertile school. 

"Castle Rackrent" is not, properly speaking, anovel; it 
is the history of an Irish estate and of its owners , related by 
an old Steward. It is the tragedy of landed property in Ire- 
land, illustrated by features of character already bygone 
when the author wrote in 1800. First of all we are introduced 
to the narrator, who conquers his natural laziness for the 
honour ofthe familf/, and who never seems aware how little to 
their honour is his narrative. "My real name" he teÜs us, 
"is Thady Quirk, though in the familv I have always been 
known by no other than * honest Thady. Afterwards", in the 
time of Sir Murtagh, deceased, I remember to hear them 
calling me *old Thady,' and now I'm come to *poor Thady,* 
for I wear a long great-coat winter and summer , which is very 
Jbandjr, aa I never put my arma into the sleeves; they are as 
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good as iiew, though come Holantide next IVe had it these 
seyen years; it holds on by a single button round my neck, 
cloak fashion. To look at me you would hardly think poor 
Thady was the father of Attomey Quirk ; he is a high eentle- 
man, and never minds what poor Thady says, andnaving 
better than fifteen hundred a-year , landed estate , looks down 
upon honest Thady; but I wash my hands of his doings , and 
as I have lived so will I die, true and loyal to the family." 

The ancient Rackrent estate came into the O'Shaughlin 
family in the days of honest Thady's grandfather. Sir Patrick 
O'Shaughlin, a jolly gentleman, "who could sit out the best 
man in &eland , let alone the three kingdoms itself ," became 
Sir Patrick Rackrent, and led a meny life of it. Castle 
Rackrent was füll in his days, and one evening, "just as the 
Company rose to drink bis health with three cheers , he feil 
down in a sort of a fit , and was carried off; they sat it out , and 
were surprised , on inquiry in the moming , to find that it was 
all over with poor Sir Patrick. Never did any gentleman 
live and die more beloved in the country, by rieh and poor." 

The surprise of the guests at Sir Patrick's death , and the 
love that lamented gentleman inspired , are in curious unison 
with the funeral; a splendid one — "happy the man who 
could get but a sight of the hearse ; " but not so happy was 

Eoor Sir Patrick, Tmose body was seized for debt, which gave 
is son and heir so good a pretence for not paying the debts, 
that the seizure was kindly laid to his door. 

Sir Murtagh , " the new man , did not take at all after the 
old gentleman ; the cellars were never fiUed after his death, 
and no open house , or anything as it used to be ; the tenants 
even were sent away without tneir whisky. I was ashamed 
myself, and knew not what to say for the honour of the family ; 
but'I made the best of a bad case , and laid it all at my lady^s 
door." 

This lady , of the family of the Skinflints, and Sir Murtagh 
were well mated. She hau a school where poor children were 
taught gratis , and kept spinning gratis for her benefit. She 
had duty yarn from the tenants ; the weavers on the estate 
were glad to weave it for nothing, and the bleaching was not 
more expensive. So good a manager was this lady that what 
with duty fowls , duty turkeys , what with presents of eggs, 
honey, grouse', herrings, meal — nothing too much or too 
little for my ladj — she Kcpt her bo\]Lse;lDLo\^iox^<esk.\ft\Ä?ÖK^ 
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Yet tlie tenants throve badly under suchmanagement. "They 
were a set of wretches," s^s Thady, " always breaking and 
running away." Yet Sir Murtagh kept them in pretty tdght 
A great lawyer was this gentleman , but, unlike a lawyer, 
always in lawsuits. "Out of forty-nine which he had, he 
never lost one but seventeen ," says Thady: yet his successes 
had curtailed the estate , when he at length died of a broken 
blood-vessel. My lady took herseif oflF with a fine jointnre, 
and Thady cot up to see her go at three in the moming. 

" *lt's a fine moming, honest Thady,* says she ; * good-bye 
to ye,* and into the camage she stepped, without a word 
more, good or bad , or even half-a-crown ; but I made my bow, 
and stood to see her safe out of sight, for the sake of the 
family." 

After Sir Murtagh came Sir Kit, who had a middleman, 
gambled his rents at Bath , and finally brought home a Jewess 
as Lady Kackrent. This ladv having refiised to give him up 
a certam diamond cross , he nrst annoyed her wim pork sau- 
sages , then he locked her up for seven years ; luckily for her, 
however, Sir Klit made love to three ladies , whom he promised 
to marry ou tlie death of his wife , and a rumour to the purport 
of her beinff dead, or nearly so, having spread, he was obliged 
to fight duels with the relatives of the claimants, and in one 
of tlieseduels, the tliird we believe, Sir Kit waskilled, and 
thus made way for Sir Condy. Sir Condy is the reader's 
f avourite, as well as old Thady's ; yet hc aemeves by his kiiid, 
wo dare not say good qualities, the ruin begun by the vices of 
his predecessors. Condy was bom poor, and had but a remote 
Chance of the estate. "I remember him bare-footed and 
hoaded , running throu^h the street of O'Shaughlin's town, 
and playing at pitch ana toss, ball, marbles, and whatnot, 
with tlie boys ot the town , amongst whom my son Jason was a 
great favourite with him. As for me , he was ever my white- 
headed boy." 

The history of Sir Condy, easy, extravagant, good-natured, 
fond of drink and hating biisiness, is the longest and the sad- 
dest in Castle Rackreut. A Miss Isabella Money Gawl takes 
a faney to him, and though he likes Judy >rQuirk a great 
deal better, yet the younff lady^s prefereuce , and the Opposi- 
tion of her family , so work upon bis spirit, that , Jifter giving 
Judy the ohanee of a toss-up with a halfpenny , he elopes with 
Miss IsHbelhy to his aonow. TU\a U\dy \« foud of private 
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theatricals, of Company, and many otlier expensive things. 
Jason, who has been made ageut, takes a gripe of the estate 
and lets it go no more ; Sir Condy's election for the county 
alone eaves him from a prison; de bis accumulate , and at last 
comes the long foreseen catastrophe. It is not touching or 
pathetic, but dreary in the extreme. Lady Rackrent takes 
her depaxture, and the eentleness and generosiiy of the hus- 
band, who never loved her, in what proves to be their final 
parting, are simply but fiuely painted. Then comes the wind- 
ing up with that grasping Jason. 

" The execution came down , writes indignant Thady ; and 
everything at Castle Backrent was seized by the gripers , and 
my son Jason, to his shame be it spoken, amongst them. 1 
wondered, for the life of me, how he could harden himself 
to do it; but then he had been studying the law, and had 
made himself Attomey Quirk ; — " ana owner of the ßackrent 
estate Attomey Quirk must and will soon be. 

"And how much am I going to seil?" asks Sir Condy; 
bat he starts to find Castle Radbrent itself included in the 
general sacrifice. 

"*üh! murder,* says I, clapping my hands, Hhisistoo 

bad, Jason Look at him,' says I , pointing to Sir Condy, 

who was just leaning back in his arm-chair, with his arms 
fallingbesidehimlikeone stupefied; *isityou, Jason, that 
can stand in his presence, anclrecollect all he has been to us, 
and all we have been to him, and yet use him so at last? .... 
Oh, Jason! Jason! how will you stand this in the face of the 
countiy, and all who know you?* says I; *and what will 
people think and say when they see you living here in Castle 
Kackrent, and the lawful owner turned out of the seat of his 
ancestors , without a cabin to put his head into , or so much as 
a potatoe to eat? * . . . . 

"'Here*s the pimch,' says Jason, for the door opened; 
*here's the punch! 

"Hearing that, my master starts up in his chair, and 
recollects himself, and Jason uncorks the whisky. 

" * Set down the jug here ,' says he , makhig room for it be- 
side the papers opposite to Sir Condy, but still not stirring the 
deed that was to make over all. Well, I was in great hopes 
he had some touch of mercy about him, when I saw him 
making the punch, and my master took a glass; but Jason 
put it back as he was going to fiU agaia, &aym^^ — 
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"*No, Sir Condy, it shan't be said of me I got yonr 
Signatare to this deed when you were half-seas over; you 
know your name and handwriting, ou that condition, would 
not, it brought before the courts , benefit me a straw ; where- 
fore let us settle all before we go deeper into the piineli- 
bowi; 

"* Settle all as you will,' said Sir Condy, clapping bis 
hands to bis cars ; * but let me hear no more , I'm botnered to 
death this night.' 

" * You've only to sign,' said Jason, putting the pen to him. 

"* Take all, and be content,' said my master. 

Sir Condy retires to the lodge , but he never holds bis head 
up again. Trouble has been too much for him. A stränge 
fancv takes hold of him. "I've a notion I shall not be long 
for this World, anyhow," he says to Thady ; "and I've a great 
fancy to see my own ftmeral afore 1 die." So far as the wake 

foes, bis wish is gratified; but Sir Condy finds that, thoogh 
is friends came until the house was füll , there was not much 
lament for or talk of the dead. A wager with a gauger, abont 
drinking, at a draught, the Contents of the family great hom, 
proves the death of poor Sir Condy, a few days after this 
mock funeral. He drops down like Sir Patrick, and isina 
buming fever for ßye days. On the sixth he recovers con- 
sciousness — to die , and utter a few words to poor old Thady. 
"*Brought to this by drink,' says he; 'where are all the 
friends ? — where's Judy ? — gone, hey ? Ay ! Sir Condy has 
been a fool all bis days,* said he; and these were the last 
words he spoke , and died. He had but a very poor funeral 
after all." 

Thus closes the history of Castle Rackrent, a dreary but 
powerful record, füll of more morality than Miss Edgeworth 
ever after put into her most moral tales. Here we feel no 
purpose. It is a sketch of Irish life before the year 1782, and 
every one of its features was taken from the life, even the 
seemingly incredible imprisonment of Sir Kit's wife. Lady 
Catlicart was thus kept a cajjtive for twenty years by her hus- 
band, Colonel M'Guire. Like Sir Kit, he drank her health 
at dinner every day; and like the poor Jewess, she had a 
fictitious message of thanks returned to him and bis gnests in 
her name. 

Castle Rackrent is the only work of its kind Miss £dge- 
worth wTote, and it is to be legre^d, for though it m not a 
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pleasin^^ and may not have been a populär story , she Lad far 
more t^ent for truth tlian for invention : in this she is never 
at her ease; her best attempts bear the traces of labour and 
effort. *• ^ Belinda " began that long career as a noy eilst, which 
we must now consider. 

We have already said that teaching was Miss Edgeworth's 
purpose. We may add that she taught distinctly — too dis- 
tincüy. It is sometimes hard to discover what lesson an 
author meant to inculcate ; but we cannot mistake Miss Edge- 
worth's meaning. With her the lesson is the story. The ^o 
are so interwoven, that if we attempt to separate them , we 
tear them asunder. It is the tunic of Nessos elinging to its 
yictim. No such perversion of art and truth was ever so suc- 
cessfolly accomplished. Mrs. Inchbald passed a just eriticism 
on some passages of ^^Patronage," and Miss Eageworth an- 
swered, "Please to recoUect that we had our moral to work 
out." 

Did it then never occur to her that without truth there is 
neither excellence nor morality? It would seem not. Her 
ardour for usefolness blinded her. As some pervert human 
natura and life for the purposes of romance , so she perverted 
them for those of teaching. Her heroes and heroines are 
the most uninteresting so able a pen ever drew. Their faults 
and vices either breed contempt, or their cold and correct 
virtues alienate sympathy. No mysterious mixture of good 
and evil reconciles us to human nature as painted by her in 
these ieading characters. Perfection without alloy is weari- 
some, and imperfection without one redeeming trait is irri- 
tating. Surely Emilie de Coulanges, Grace Nugent, Miss 
Annaly had faults, and Almeria, Mrs. Beaumont, Griselda 
had their merits. If they had , we are allowed to see nothing 
of them, lest, forgiving the sinner, we should also forgive the^ 
sin, or lest, seeing the weakness of the good, we should fall 
into the heresy of blaming goodness in their person. The 
just man , we are told , sins seven times a day , but Miss Edge- 
worth's just heroes and heroines never fall. Her subordinate 
characters redeem this fault ^ for they have none of this pro- 
voking faultiness or perfection. Here goodness and foUy, 
vice and virtue , kindness and vulgarity , mingle in the plea- 
sant confusion of human nature. 

Her plots have the formality, the want of truth, of her 
heroes and heroines. We know why Be^nd». \a Oaa.^^tf3«ÄÄ. 

English Women of Leiters, "^ 
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bvLadyDelacour; it is that she may reform that gay lady. 
We know why opportunities of temptation ever come to 
Vivian: it is that he may be weak. The tale is too well told 
for US not to feel interested in its pro^ess , but its meaning is 
too obvious to excite curiosity. Life is more mysterious than 
Miss Edgeworth has made it. It unfolds the most consistent 
lessons ; they lie on its surf ace as well as in its depths , but ii 
is not easy to foresee their coming. We never know when we 
tum the first page what the next will bring forth. It is rare 
in Miss Edgeworth when the beginning does not teil us the 
end, and when it does not we are unpleasantly startled by 
some violent incident. We hardly believe in her stories whilst 
we read them; we cease to believe when we'lay the book 
down. There is truth — wonderful truth — in them, but 
truth of detail. As a whole, life wears another look than this. 

The absenee of all stronff feeling or emotion contributeta 
to our sense of unreality. Because violent feelings are often 
short-lived, because passion is transient, Miss Edgeworth 
seems to have concluded that they were entitled to no serious 
consideration in the representation of human life. She ap- 
pealed to judgment and reason, and shunned the road that 
leads to the heart. It is singular how often she is near pathos 
and tragedy , and how careful she is to avoid either. Ä little 
more, and "Castle Rackrent" would be affecting, and the 
story of the Dun dramatic. But who can care for Sir Condy? 
Ana it is hard to be moved by a story so coldly told as that of 
poor Anne. A fashionable gentleman, Colonel Pembroke, 
thinks it spirited not to pay his debts ; a poor weaver and his 
family are reduced to beggary for want of the twelve pounds 
he chooses to withhold from them. The weaver is sent to 
prison ; his daughter Anne falls into the power of a depraved 
woman , and is introduced to a gentleman who wishes to make 
her his mistress. She tlirows herseif on his mercy , and teils 
him her story. He hears her with emotion and shame , for he 
is that very Colonel Pembroke that has brought her to this. 
Anne is saved, and Colonel Pembroke is reformed. 

Surely, if ever subject was dramatic and impressive, this 
is. One man's foUy nearly achieves all that deliberate malice 
could accomplish. He rums a poor man , then unconsciously 
avails himself of that ruin to try and seduce his victim s 
daughter. Wrong follows upon wrong, and insult is added to 
Jnjury, Yet the whole ia told wlth ^eat composure. The 
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auüior's mind was bent on one lesson — the sin and wicked- 
ness of debt; and the pathetic human drama, throughwhich 
that story was evolved, seems to have escaped her attention. 

We must not, therefore, read Miss Edgeworth's talesto 
find in them either faithful or idealized pictures of life ; for 
they are neither , unless incidentally. Yet they are not with- 
out a romance of their own; a generous and pure romance — 
that of wisdom. Every novehst of merit has some special 
attribute , and Miss Edgeworth's was to be wise. A rare and 
beautiful gift, the secret of her great fame and long power. 
More judicious lessons than hers were never oflfered to the 
meditation of youth or of experience. She discarded the 
loftier virtues, not as contemning them, but as holding 
them scarcely suited to common practice 5 and in their stead 
she showed us prudence, true generosity, patience, and 
gentleness. 

That justice which she preached must make us consider 
Miss Edgeworth's novels in the spirit in which they were 
written, and that is well expressed by a sentence of the pre- 
face to the first — "Belinda:" — "The foUowing work is 
offered to the public as a Moral Tale — the author wishing to 
acknowledge a novel." Something between a moral tale and 
a novel "Selinda" certainly is. It has the purpose of one 
and the incidents of the other, and the union, though always 
artificial , is more felicitous in this first attempt than in many 
of Miss Edgeworth's subsequent eflPorts. 

Mrs. Stanhope , a lady expert in the diflSicult art of getting 
poor girls oflP, Dut whose failing health is no longer equal to 
the exertions of the task , places her niece , Belinda Portman, 
under the chaperonage of a brilliant woman of the world, 
Lady Delacour. She thus hopes to procure Miss Portman a 
gooQ establishment, and also to wean her mind from certain 
old-fashioned notions likely to stand in the way of such a 
result. Her expectations are at first grievously disappointed. 
Seen at a distance, Lady Delacour might have been a 
dangerous example, but Lady Delacour on a nearer view, with 
a drunken husband, an insolent maid, factitious spirits, and an 
aching heart, is an instructive waming to a girl of principle 
and good sense. The lesson is strengthened by Belinda's 
partiaUty for Clarence Harvey, one of Lady Delacour's ad- 
mirers. This agreeable and accomplished gentleman admires 
Belinda, and wpuld loye her, were ske uofNtcÄ.^XÄsiöss^^^ 
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niece. But how tnist a girl broaght out by that enterprising 
lady? All Mrs. Stanhope's contemptible arte are revealed to 
BcUnda in a conversation between some gentlemen, of whom 
Clarence is one; and being masq^ued for a ball, ane has the 
satisfaction of bein^ called by hun ^^a Compound of art and 
aJBfectation:" and ot Hearing another gentleman declare Üiat, 
at Bath , ^^Belinda Portman and her accomplishmente were as 
well advertlsed as Packwood's razor strops," by thezealons 
Mrs. Stanho^e. And yet Clarence Harvey leams to love thiß 
Compound ot art and anectation, and Belinda Portman, though 
j ustly offended , leams to forgive. The progress of their pas- 
sion is silent and quiet enough, and it is not in that we must 
scek for the interest of the story. It is all with Lady Delacour, 
the real heroine. 

Lady Delacour is drawn with the vigour and solidity that 
characterize Miss Ed^eworth's delineations. A flirt, and 
therefore vain , but neither weak nor heartless ; witty without 
judgment, brilliant, kind, suspicious,haughty, and amiable 
by Sts, she reconciles the most opposite defecte and qualities 
into one consistent whole. Conscious of her own power to 
commaud admiration, she neither dreads nor dislikes Miss 
Portman's youth and beauty. She makes her dress well , and 
takes some pride in seeing her look handsome. She likes her, 
too, as well as a sorcly tried heart can like, when it dare 
hardly trust, aud^ with great frankness, she teils her new 
friond her sad, arid history. Her follies asa beauty and an 
heiress, her marriage with Lord Delacour, a gambler, a 
druukard, and a fool, and her flirtation with Clarence Hanrey, 
are all iustructivo in their way. Clarence she resolved to 
captivato , because he had refused to acknowledge her power, 
and, spite her faded beauty, she succeeded. With her daring 
fnuikness, she thus explaiiis her success: — 

''A stupid man oannot readily be persuaded out of his 
scnsos — wliat ho seos ho soos, and neither more nor loss; but 
*ti3 the oasiost thiug in the worUl to catch hold of a man of 
gouius; you havo notliiug to do but to appeal lirom his senses 
to his imagiuation, and thou ho soos with the eyes of his 
Imagination, «uid hoars with tho ears of his Imagination; and 
thoii uo matter what tho ago, Inmutv. orwitotthe charmer 
may bo — no matter whethor it bo Lady Delacour or Bäinda 
Portman." 

Lord i>eiacoar haa ahowu «om«! ^«aloiuy of tiiis admira- 
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tion, however. How drearily Lady Delacour laughs at it 
now! 

" Neither does his lordship know, nor does Clarence Harvey 
snspect, that my object with him is to conceal from the world 
what I cannot conceal from myself — that I am a djdng 
woman, I am, and I see you think me a stränge, weak, incon- 
sistent creature. I was intended for sometninff better, but 
now it is too late ; a coquette I have lived , and a coquette 1 
sball die — I speak frankly to you. Let me have the glory of 
leading Clarence Harvey about with me in public for a few 
months longer; thenimust quit the stage. As to love, you 
know with me that is out of tne question ; all I ask or wish for 
is admiration." 

But this is Lady Delacour in her half mirthful, half dreary 
mood — she has another , utterly desolate and tragic , yet not 
without a certain redeeming heroism. Her smiles and gaiety, 
whilst enduring the excruciating agony of a Cancer, show the 
perverted strength of her nature. 

"Amlhumbled, ami wretchedenough?" criedshe, her 
voice trembling with agony. " Yes , pity me for what you 
have Seen , and a thousand times more K>r that which you can- 
not see ; my mind is eaten away , like my body , by incurable 
disease — inveterate remorse — remorse for a life of folly , of 
folly which has brought on me all the punishment of guilt. My 
husDand," continued she, and her voice suddenly altered from 
the tone of grief to that of anger — "my husband hates me — 
no matter, I despisc him. His relations hate me — no matter, 
I despise them. My own relations hate me — no matter, I 
never wish to see them more ; never shall they see my sorrow 
— never shall they hear a complaint or sigh from me. There 
is no torture which I could not more easfly endure than their 
insulting pity. I will die as I have lived — the admiration of 
the worm. When I am sone let them find out their mistake, 
and moralise, if they will, over my grave." 

.The perverse greatness of this lady is strangelymatedwith 
the duU obstinacy of Lord Delacour. They began their 
married life with mutual extravagance and frequent quarreis, 
in which Lady Delacour , as she says herseif, had the upper 
band- and the last word. 

"I had almost gained my point, just broken my lord's 
heart," she says, with her engaging frankness, "wnen one 
fair moming I unlucküy told nis maa, CWm^ioiX»^ '^^\a 
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knew no more how to cnt hair than a sheep-shearer. Champ« 
fort, who is couceit personified, took mortal oifence atthis, 
and the devil, who is always at band to tum anger into malice, 
put it into Champfort's head, to put it into my lord's head, that 
the World thought '•my lady govemed himJ Mj lord took fire; 
they say the torpedo, the coldest of eold creatures, sometimes 
gives out a spark — I suppose when electrified with anger. 
The next time that, innocently, I insisted upon my Lord 
Delacour^s doing, or not doing — Iforget which — the most 
reasonable thing in the world, my lord toms short round and 
answers. — ^ My lady Delacour, I am not a man to be govemed 
by a wife/ And from that time to this, the words, *• 1 am not a 
man to be govemed by a wife ,* have been written in hls ob- 
stinate face, as all the world who can read the human counte- 
nance may see." 

Her ladyship's flirtations and extravagance, and bis lord- 
ship's fondness lor Newmarket and the bottle, do not improve 
their happiness. Clarence and Belinda, having as jet no 
affairs of their own, make some good-natured attempts to 
reform Lady Delacour, to impress upon her that her litÜe 
daughter, Helen, is worth some affection, and that even her 
drunken nusband might be reciaimed by kindness. Belinda 
only succeeds in wakening Lady Delacour's jealousy. On 
bis iordship, however, who has a lurking fondness for ms wife, 
and littie penetration, she produces some effect. 

" 'I wish you could make my Lady Delacour of your taste,* 
he says to Belinda ; ^ she does not want sense — bat then, 
between you and me, her sense is notof therightkind. A 
woman may have too much wit — now, too much is as bad as 
too littie, and in a woman worse — and when two people come 
to quarrel, then wit on either side, but more especially on the 
wife 's, you know, is very provoking — 'tis fike concealed 
weapons, which are wiseiy forbidden hj law.' 

W W W W TP 

"*But is it fair, my lord, to make use of wit yourself, to 
abuse wit in others? ' said Belinda, with a smile, which put his 
Iordship into perfect good-humour with both himself and his 
lady. 

u i \;VTiy , really ," said he , * there would be no living with 
Lady Delacour, if I did not come out with a litÜe sly bit of wit 
now and then ] but it is what I am not in the habit of doing, I 
aaaure yoUj except when \exy \iai^ ^wäsä^" " 
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Miss Edgewortli lierself never went bejrond this exquisite 
trait of a good-natured fooFs complacency in bis own wit; hiß 
exoltation at its slyness, bis grave declaration of the modera- 
tion with which he uses it — only "when veryhardpushed" 
-— are inimitable toucbes. Witb no less tact and axt is tbe 
ill-natured fooi exbibited in Sir Pbilip Baddeley. 

Enligbtened by Clarence's admiration of Belinda, Sir 
Philip Baddeley discovers that Miss Portman is a fine girl. 

"ßochfort," Said he, oneday, tobisfriend, "dämme ifl 
was to tbink of Belinda Portman in an^ way — you take me — - 
Clary would look damned blue — bey ! damned blue , and 
devilisb small, and cursed silly too, bey ! " 

Rochfort, too, would like to see Clary look blue, but thinks 
it cannot be done. Sir Pbilip's pride is up. He could make 
the girl sing to anotber tune if he pleased , but then the ex- 
pense ! 

" Wby a man could have twenty curricles , and a fine stud, 
and a pack of hounds, and as many mistresses as he chooses 
into tne bargain, for wbat it would cost bim to take a wife. 
Oh, dämme! Belinda Portman's a fine girl, but not worth so 
much as that comes to ; and yet, confound me if I should not 
like to see how blue Clary would look ifl were to propose for 
her in good eamest I " 

Sir Philip is an economical man, but the temptation of 
seeing Clary look blue proves too strong for bis prudence. 
The man swells with small insolence ; and small envy, and in- 
solence, and foUy blend in bis awkward proposal. fie kindly 
asks for Mrs. Stanhope's direction "to do tbe thing in style, 
and when Belinda demurs on this broad hint, the happy 
baronet promptly interprets her hesitationin hisfavour, and 
calls her a charming girl for "meeting bis ideas in this way." 
She protests, then he admires her pride. He likes it in a band- 
some woman, if it were only for variety's sake , "for it is not 
wbat one meets with often nowadays." 

Belinda^s rejection, however, is such as not even a Sir Phi- 
lip Baddeley can long misunderstand. 

" * You can't be in earnest, Miss Portman,* exclaimed the 
astonished baronet. 

" 'Perfectly in eamest, Sir Philip.' 

" * Confusion seize me ! ' cried he, starting up ; * if this isn't 
the moßt extraordinary thing I ever beaid*^ m\L^QvsL^'Ji\SÄ*^'^ 
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honour, madam , to let me know your particular objections to 
SirPhUipBaddeley?' 

" * My objections / said Belinda, ' cannot be obviated, and, 
therefore, it would be useless to state them.* 

" *Nay, pray, ma'am, do me the favour — I only ask for in- 
formation sake — is it to Sir Philip Baddeley's fortune, 
15,000 /. a year, you object , or to bis family, or to bis person? 
Oh, curse it ! ' said he, cnanging bis tone, * you're only quizzing 
me to see how I should look — damn me ! you did it too well, 
you little coquet ! ' 

'^Belinda again assured bim that she was entirely in eam- 
est, and that she was incapable of tiie sort of coquetry which 
be ascribed to her. 

" * Ob, dämme, ma'am, then IVe no more to say — a coquet 
is a thing I understand as well as anotber, and if we bad been 
only talking in the air, it would have been anotber tbing ; but 
when I come at once to a pro^osal in form, and a woman 
seriously teils me she bas obiections that cannot be obviated, 
dämme , wbat must I , or what must the world conclude , but 
that sbe's very unaccountable ? * " 

Surprise is, we believe, one of the attributes of fools; but 
they havemany, and Miss Edgeworth , so wise herseif , saw 
ana knew them all. There is scarcely one of her works but 
can boast its own peculiar type of lolly; sometimes good- 
natured, often too pitiless and severe. 

LordDelacour, Sir Philip Baddeley, EnglisbClay, Lord 
and Lady Clonbrony, are never-to-be-forgoften examplesof 
human weakness, vanity, selfishness, and insolent pride , as 
proved by foUy. She excelled in it, and in temper, asMiss 
Austen in silliness, egotism, and wrongbeadedness. 

Although too artificial, the story of Belinda is nleasingly 
conducted, and ends happily with the marriage of Miss Port- 
man and Clarence Harvey, and , what is more miportant , the 
reformation of the lively and high-spirited Lady Delacour. 
Had she written nothing eise , Castle Rackrent and Belinda 
would have sufficed to establisb Miss Edgewortb's reputation. 
They showus the double aspect her genius took — Irisb life 
and Fasbionable Society. AU her tales owe their attractions 
either to the introduction of Irisb character or to their close 
delineation of the great world. We find both united in her 
"Tales of Fashionable Life." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Tales of Fashionable Life. 

The "Tales of Fashionable Life " are the gravest but most 
entertaining lessons of moralitydeducted from the lives of the 
vain and the frivolous. What a collection of portraits ! The 
wonderful Mrs. Beaumont, the weak Vivian, the worldly 
Almeria , the wearied Lord Glenthom ! In vain we know that 
they are not real persons , that they repres^nt certain faults, 
certain states of temper ; in vain the tales are, like the heroes, 
moral ideas — Manoeuvring, Vacillation, Worldliness, Ennui 
— we are ruled by a quiet and clear power aeainst which it is 
useless to rebel. Sometimes we are cau^ht oy an admirable 
delineation of temper, sometimes by a numorous sketch of 
Irish character, sometimes again bysome fine human lesson 
on the hollowness of all deceit, or the vanity of worldly wishes, 
and whatever it is^ we are mastered. 

The daring oi genius alone could make Miss Edgeworth 
venture on such a subjeet as that of "Ennui." Yet how ad- 
mirably she treated it! In vain we care little for the hero, 
whether as Earl of Glenthom or Christy O'Donoghoe — in 
vain we know that he is ennui past or ennui present: we are 
amused, spite all his wretchedness. His joumey to his Irish 
estates, his description of the chaise in which his servants 
travel, and of Paddv^s encoimter with the galled horse, 
Knockecroffhery, ana Paddy's exultation at poor Knocke- 
croghery's defeat, are most entertaininff. 

"*Never fear,' reiterated Paddv; ^I'U engage I'U be up 
widhim. Now for it, Knockecroghery! Oh! the rogue, he 
thinks he has me at a nonplush, but I'U show him the differ' 

" After this brag of war, Paddy whipped, Knockecroghery 
kicked', and Paddy, seemingly unconscious of danger, sat 
within reach of the kicking horse, twitching up first one of his 
legs, then the other, and shifting as the animal aimed his 
hoofs, escaping every time as it were by miracle; With a 
mixture of temerity and presence of mind , which made us 
altemately look upon him as a madman and a hero, he gloried 
in the danger, secure of success , and of the sympathy of the 
spectators. 

'5 * Ah I didn't I compass him cleverly theu. 0\x\ ^Saa-rÄsacsiiv 
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to be browbating me ! l'm too *cute for him yet. See , there 
now, he's come to ; and 1*11 be bis bau he'U go asy enough wid 
me ! Oh^! he has a fine spirit of bis own; out it^s I that can 
match him ; 'twould be a poor case if a man like me eouldn't 
match a horse any waj, let alone a mare, which tbis is, or it 
never would be so vicious.' " 

In these delineations of Irisb life , and especialljr of Irish 
character, free from absurdity or coarse exaggeraüon , Miss 
Edgewortb excelled. She coiud be surpassed in himiour and 
tendemess. Cervantes himself could not go beyond her in 
that perception of truth which ought to be so common , and iß 
so rare a gift. 

There are some dramatic incidents in this same story of 
the Earl of Glenthom. One of bis foster-brothers is com- 
promised in the insurrection of 1798, and on his refusal to 
liberate the culprit, his old Irish nurse, Ellinor Donoghoe, 
kneels at his feet, and reveals a secret which the extravagant, 
ennuy^Earl of Glenthom never suspected. 

" No, you shall not raise me ," cried she ; " here let me lie, 
and break my heart with your cruelty ! ' Tis a judgment upou 
me — it's a judgment , and it's fit I should feel it as I do. mt 
vou shall feel, too, in spite of your hard heart. Yes, your 
heart is harder than marble : you want the natural toucn , you 
do; for your mother has knelt at your feet, and you nave 

denied her prayer Yes, you are my son. xouhave 

forced that secret from me , which I thought to have carried 
with me to the ffrave. And now you know all ; and now you 
know how wicked I havebeen, and itwas all for you — for 
you that refused me the only thing I ever asked, and that, too, 
m my greatest distress, when my heart was just breaking; 
and all this time, too, there's Christy — poor, goodChristy ; he 
that I've wronged, and robbed of his rightful inheritance, has 
been as a son — a dutiful , good son to me , and never did he 
deny me anything 1 could ask , but in you I have found no 
touch of tendemess. Then it's fit I should teil you, again and 
again , that he who is now slaving at the forge , to give me the 
eamings of his labour: he that lives, and has lived all his 
days, upon potatoes and salt, and is content; he who has the 
face and the hands so dis^uised with the smoke and the black 
that yom'sclf asked him, t^ther day, did he ever wash his face 
since he was bom — 1 teil you, he it is who should live in this 
Castle j and sleep on that 8oit\)<i^, ^ü'öiXi^VÄ^QC all here — he 
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is the true and real Lord Glenthom, and to the wide world I'll 
make it known. Ay, be pale and tremble , do , it's your tum. 
IVe touched you now, but it's too late. In the face of day I 
sliall confess the wrong IVe done." 

Thiß is genuine Irisn eloquence,in all its bitter vehemence ; 
and stränge and affecting is EUinor's death. She never meant 
to fulfil her threats, but of his own accord Lord Grlenthom 
gives up his unjustly acquired inheritance, and his renuncia- 
tion breaks his mother s heart. "The hand of death is on 
me," she teils him, and so it is. Life and strength glide away 
from her. She is cold, tearless, her very repentance is dreary, 
nothing ails her, yet she is dying. For seven-and-twenty 
years she throve upon her sin , but it is revealed , it becomes 
useless, and the purpose of her life is gone. In vain her 
foster-son forgives her, in vain her real son wants to take her 
away; death is with her, her mind wanders, her limbs are 
feeble, life has nothine leffc, and Ellinor must die. 

Never was Miss iildgeworth so near imagination and 
pathos as in this old Irish nurse ; but something is wanting, it 
is hard to say what. Ellinor is a complete character ; the vio- 
lence of her passion when she is roused, her jealous fidelity, 
her easy want of principlcj are powerfuUy shown, yet she does 
not take hold of our imagination and of our feelings like her 
great Scotch successor, Meg Merrilies. We believe in her 
and in her stränge story, but we neither love her for the love 
that made her sin, nor hate her for the long and cruel fraud 
which proves doubly fatal to the real Earl of Glenthorn. 

The inheritance of which he has been so long deprived, is 
a greater curse to him than it has been to his foster-brother. 
Christy O'Donoghoe, Esq. retires on a pension of three 
hundred a-year, works hard, and falls in love with a Miss 
Delamere, who is heiress to the Grlenthom estates, and soon 
becomes their possessor. The new earl wearies of his tardy 
greatness. His wife drinks hard, and his son, who drinks 
harder, sets the castle on fire, and loses his life. Lord Glen- 
thom abdicates, like Diocletian, and Christy O'Donoghoe, 
taught the true source of ennui, resumes wealth, and forsakes 
idleness. There is something in this end too artificial to be 
pleasing. Itis one of the many !pictures of life that leave us 
mcredulous, spite all Miss Edgeworth's talent. 

"Ennui" shows us the weariness of a worldly life^ 
"Almeria/' "The Absentee," and "^aacßwmxi^"" '^S^sasfiondui 
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8ome of its most unfortunate results. Mrs. Beaumont, in 
*' Manoeuvring," cannot be explained, ehe must be read. Her 
uselesB finesses would make tne fortune of a Talleyrand, and 
her defeats would render a general famous. She is the very 
science of Intrige under feminine aspect; her campaigns are 
all unsuccessfiil, indeed, but they are so cleverly conducted, 
so admirably retrieved, that we lorget her want of heart and 
candour in our admiration. 

Almeria^s Claims to indulgence are of another natura. She 
begins life a young and seemingly ardent girl, and she ends it 
witn a woman*s vulgär worship of all that the world admires. 
Whilst she is poor, her feelings for her friends, the £lmour8, 
border on romance. Ellen Elmour hints that she imagines 
more than she feels, but no, Almeria is in eamest. 

^^ ^It is my heart, not my imagination that speaks,' said 
Almeria, laymg her band upon her heart, or upon the place 
where ßhe fancied her heart ought to be." 

Almeria is a self-deceiver ; she is also weak and vain; she 
cannot resist prosperity and its successes. She does nothing 
very heiuous, but she cravos after distinction, makes herseff 
the willinc: slave of women of fashion, misses true happiness, 
and ends oy becoming the scom of the wise and the prey of 
parasites. Her character abounds in nice shades, and some 
of its features give Miss Edgeworth the opportunity of paint- 
iiig what she excelled in — temper. She was the first who 
delineated with delicacy this important part of a character. 
Temper had been drawn before she came, but either slightly 
or with exaggerated eoarseness. First she reduced to a sort 
of politeness that most imamiable characteristic. She did not 
sotten it, yet better than auy one she showed how powerfiil a 
moans of tormeut it can be made, even though unmixed with 
insult or abuse. Her keen sense of humour made her espe- 
oially delight in showing what slight causes will rouse a 
penuinely bad temper. Her characters rarely quarrel about 
nnportant matters. WTien Almeria wanta to get rid of Mrs. 
Vickars, and that lady wants to leave Almeria, Üie compara- 
tive morits of blue and green produce the reqoired breacb; 
for. as we are shrewdlv told, ''it was not to all appearance a 
very dangerous subjeot, but in certain situadons eveiy sab- 
ject boeomes dangerous.'* 

But temper, which is only an agreeable yariety in ^'Ahne- 
ri'a, " becomea the whole 8tofy m. '*'' £Jfi^^Äft ^^OwaUn^^'* and 
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in the "Modem Griselda." Mrs. Somers is irritating, and 
Mrs. Bolingbroke still more so. She provokes the fondest of 
husbands into a Separation, then says to him : 

"Blame yourself, not me, for all this; when we were first 
married, you humoured, you spoiled me; no temper could 
bear it — take the consequence of your own weak indulgence 
— farewell!" 

This Speech conveys an excellent moral, no doubt, but we 
do not think that Mrs. Bolingbroke ever uttered it. It is 
Miss Edgeworth who speaks, not merety then, but too often. 
We feel her everywhere, even in that mie story of " Vivian," 
which Walter Scott admired so much, and of whicli he said to 
her, "You have neter got half the praise it ought to have pro- 
cured you." Whatever her cotemporaries may have thought, 
this is certainljr now considered one of Miss Edffeworth's 
best tales. Vivian will long remain the living embodiment of 
the man of infirm will — the domestic Hamlet, imable to bear 
the bürden or to fulfil the purpose of life. 

Vivian has a warm heart, a generous temper — he is not 
deficient in judgment or abilities, he is incapable of wishing 
to do wrong, of contemplating a baseness — his temptations 
are not severe, yet he escapes none — he yields to every error 
of the mind, of conduct, of the heart, for Vivian is vain and 
weak. Life opens for him with fair and sweet prospects — he 
loyes a ^ood and beautiful girl^ Seiina Sydney, he has a 
faithful friend and excellent adviser — yet he involves him- 
self in money difficulties to build a Grothic Castle and win an 
election ; worse still, he runs away with a beautiful and silly 
lady, Mrs. Wharton, partly because her supposed love for 
him flatters him, partly because she insists upon it. To crown 
all, having lost »elina Sidney, he marries Lady Sarah Lid- 
hnrst, because this apparently cold lady is fondof him; and, 
after having eamed honourable distinction by his integrity in 
public life, he allows himself to be sold by his father-in-law 
for a place and the reversion of a marquisate. This political 
fall brings on a duel, in which he is mortally woundea, and he 
dies utterinff the melanchoiv confession — " Weakness, weak- 
ness of mina, the cause of all my errors." 

The character of Vivian is very finely drawn. His weak- 
ness and his vanity especially are admirably blended. He 
sins as mach through one as through the other. It is vanity 
that renders him Mrs. Whaiton'a pxey — ^"aX TMJ5iSÄ\fiaft. 
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marry Lady Sarah. But vanity is curable, and therefore it is 
only the shade ; weakness is the jprevailing sin that wraps the 
whole man from first to last. Miss Edgeworth meant tibis to 
be a moral tale, but her genius carried ner beyond her Inten- 
tion. Vivian is the picture of infirm purpose, but it doea not 
teach that which cannot be taucht — strength of will. Judg- 
ment can be enlightened, principle can be strengthened, but 
will, the very inner man, tiie spring of all good or all evil, is 
unattainable. Therefore no moral can find room in this 
lamentable and disheartening history. Its true thou^ con- 
cealed teaching is that the humble alone can afford to be weak 
— would you be vain, be strong. 

That absence of a direet moral which proved so favourable 
to "Vivian," was still more so to " The Absentee," a fine stor^ 
which Lord Macaulay esteemed Miss Edgeworth's best. It 
was written for a purpose indeed, and for a very ^enerous one, 
but the subject bent itself easily to the ends of fiction, and 
gave the author that happy liberty without which there is no 
truth of character or of story. 

Lady Clonbrony's passion for English fashion and society 
has made her husband an absentee. Her son, educated in 
England, overhears a conversation in which the fashionable 
ladies whom his mother courts ridicule her freely, and con- 
temptuously designate the whole family as "thoselrish ab- 
sentees." The reproach sinks into his mind, for he feels it to 
be just. He wakens to the sense of his mother *s foUy and ex- 
travagance — he acquires some knowledge of his father's 
difficmties and debts — above all, he becomes keenly con- 
scious that to forsake utterly the country from which an 
iiicome is derived, is neither politic nor iust. To bring his 
mother to live in L*eland, to free his fawer from debt, and 
last, not least, to marry his pretty cousin, Grace Nugent, be- 
come young Lord Colambre s objects, and, with generosity, 
firmness, and love, these are fully accomplished. 

Lady Clonbrony is one of Miss Edgeworth's most success- 
ful characters. Born in England, of msh parents, and Irish 
bred, Lady Clonbrony lives in perpetual horror of being taken 
for what säe really is — an Irishwoman. 

"In Lady Clonbrony's address there was a mixtuie of 

constraint, affectation, and indecision, unusual in a person of 

her birth, rank, and knowledge of the world. A natural and 

uaaafurai xnanner seemed stiugg^^m^Vv^T ^«estnres, and 
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in eveiy syUable that she articulated. A naturally free, 
familiär, good-natured , precipitate Irish manner haä been 
schooled, and schooled late in life, into a sober, cold, stiff de- 
portment, which she mistook forEnglish. A strong Hibemian 
accent she had, with infinite dimculty, changed into an 
£n^lish tone. Mistaking reverse of wrong for right, she 
cancatured the English pronimciation ; and the extraordinary 

Erecision of her London phraseology betrayed her not to be a 
londoner, as the man who strove to pass for an Athenian was 
detected by his Attic dialect. Not aware of her real danger, 
Lady Clonbrony was, on the opposite side, in continual 
apprehension, every time she opened her lips, lest some 
treacherous a or e^ some strong r, some puzzling aspirate or 
non-aspirate, some miguarded note, interrogative or expostu- 
latory, should betray her to be an Irishwoman." 

The fashion after which Lady Clonbrony clings to Eng- 
land, and discards poor Ireland , is very diverting, spite its 
meanness. When her son, Lord Colambre, reminas her that 
Ireland is his native country, she plaintively exclaims that is 
Lord Clonbrony's fault. She wanted her son to be an English- 
man bom like herseif, but Lord Clonbrony would have his son 
and heir born at Clonbrony Castle, " and there was a great 
argument about the Prince of Wales and Caemarvon Castle, 
and that turned the scale." Lord Clonbrony's friend, jovial, 
careless Sir Terence O'Fay, is Lady Clonbrony's pärticular 
aversion. Sir Terence has not mucn principle, he gets Lord 
Clonbrony into mischief, and helps him out of his scrapes. 
Yet all this Ladjr Clonbrony could forgive ; but abhorrent to 
her English ears is his Irish brogue. His accent grows "hor- 
riderand horrider," and his vice she caumt bear; besides, to 
one who speaks English like Lady Clonbrony, all that stränge 
creature, Sir Terence O'Fay, says, is downright algebra! 

Many and unavailing are the rebuffs this Anglo-Irish lady 
receives in the world of fashion, in which she is so nobly 
anxious to shine. She goes to vast expense to give a party. 
The great upholsterer Soho gives to her rooms the aspect of 
the Alhambra, of a Turkish tent and a Chinese pagoda, but 
the guests admire coldly. The Duchess of Torcaster has had 
the refusal of the Alhambra, a great traveller has foundthe 
pillars put of proportion, and Soho, that deceiver, is to make 
her grace a new set. Lady Chatterton goes about the rooms, 
telling this to everybodj. So wrong of öo\xo\ ^^Ia^^^ ^Na^ 
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brony's being a stranger, and £rom Ireland, makes the thing 



worse." 



"In vain poor Lady Clonbrony followed the dowager 
about the rooms to correct this mistake, and to represent, in 
justice to Mr. Soho, though he had used her so ill, that he 
knew ehe was an Englishwoman. The dowager was deaf, 
and no whisper could reach her ear. And when Lady Clon- 
brony was obliged to bawl an explanation in her ear, the 
dowager oniy repeated, * In justice to Mr. Soho 1 — no, no, he 
hasnot done you justice, my dearLady Clonbrony; and TU 
expose him to everybody. Englishwoman! — no, no, no! 
Soho could not take you for an Englishwoman.' " 

Whilst Lady Clonbrony is thus arduously progressing 
through the world of fashion,her husband, who was something 
inireland, and who in England is nothing, is getting more and 
more embarrassed. Sir Terence O'Fay suggests that Lord 
Colambre should marry Miss Broadhurst, the heiress , and for 
once Lady Clonbrony agrees with him, though the coarsenees 
of "that Drute," as she calls him, who teils her footmanhe 
does not mind not at home a pinch of snufip , naturally disgusts 
her refined English feelings. 

" What particularly provokes me against him," she adds, 
"is the creature's indelicate way of touching upon a tender 
pint, and mentioning an amiable young heiress's name." 

Sir Terence had jocularly advised Lord Colambre to 
marry Miss B , and even called her the queen bee. 

"My dear Colambre, I trust you have given me credit for 
my inviolable silence all this time upon the pini nearest my 
heart. I am rejoiced to hear you was so warm when she was 
mentioned inadvertently by that brüte , and I trust you now 
see the advantage of the projected union in as strong and 
agreeable a pint of view as I do, my own Colambre; and I 
should leave things to themselves and let you prolong the dies 
of courtship as you please, only for what I now near incidently 
from my lord and the brüte " — Poor Sir Terence , from that 
brüte he has come to be the brüte , all the difference between 
demonstrative pronoun and definite article bearing fall upon 
him — "about pecuniary embarrassments, and the necessity 
of something being done before next winter." 

Lord Colambre, however, respectfully declines doing any- 
thing like proposing to Miss Broadhurst. His mother's 
ä88UTance that he Stands \ug\imtViaA>7Qi\ui^lady 's farour does 
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not convince him of the propriety of ascertaining the fact for 
himself. He has no curiosity. 

"Lord bless me! I thought everybodv had curiosity," 
innocently exclainvs Lady Cionbrony. "Can't you just put 
the simple question?" she adds. Lord Colambre assures her 
it is impossible, and, to avoid anything like a misunderstand- 
ing, he dejparts for Ireland. His principal adventures there 
partake oi the Haroun-al-Raschid character. He visits the 
hereditary domains in disguise. The estate of Colambre is 
Seen first ; it is thriving, well administered, the picture ofthat 
comfort and prosperity which are the invariable results of 
good rule. The Cionbrony estate is all that grinding op- 
pression , fraud , and dishonesly can ma)ke it. Disastrous , in- 
deed, is that representation of scenes which Miss Edgeworth 
wastoo truthful to exaggerate, and which it was her charitable 
and conciliating wish to attenuate. She forbore to revive the 
bitter storyofrepeatedconfiscations, ofpolitical wronffs, and 
religious grievances. She was satisfied in showing wnat in- 
justice could do, and what cruel evils a small amount of 
justice could remedy. The attempt was generous, and recalls 
other attempts similar in purpose, which, my and sixty years 
before, wnters less gifted than Miss Edgeworth, but like 
her anxious to impress wholesome truths on the minds of 
the high and the wealthy, Ijad made in France, and made 
in vain. 

Numerous, in the under-current of French literature in the 
last Century, are the tales and%)lays in which the Seigneur 
and the Bailli act the same parts which Miss Edgewortn has 
aseribed to Lord Colambre and Mr. Garraghty. The Seigneur 
18 good, but deceived; the Bailli is a villam, who raises rents 
and snatches innocent girls from their homes : he is generally 
old, ugly, and resorts to threats as the most effective means of 
seduction. Nor does the resemblance end here. If Ireland is 
fertile , France has a fruitful soil and warmer skies ; and if 
Ireland has famines, France had them in times of peace and 
prosperity, when her harvests weremostabundant, and her 
nobles were gayest at Versailles and the (Eil de Bceuf. The 
same oppression, the same poverty, sprang from very similar 
causes. Much that was then has been forgotten , for who was 
to keep the records of the poor? — but it is still historical tmth 
that, in 1739, only sixty years before Miss Edgeworth wrofo 
"The Absentee," French peasants died "by V&öxjÄ^cÄa^ «cA. 
Emßish Women of Leiters, \<^ 
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died of htmger. The abundant harvests of the land they bad 
tilled were not for them ; they ate grass like the cattle of the 
field , and , unable to live on such food , "they dropped down 
dead like nies/' to use the homely but energetic langoage of 
M. d'Argenson, a noble, a landlord, an ex-minister, who saw, 
and saw with dismay, the wofiil scenes he described. This 
side of the picture Miss Edgeworth set aside; there is fowl, 
butter, eggs, cream, tea, ana a rasher of bacon, in the cottage 
where the imknown Lord Colambre is hospitably received by 
his father's tenant; there is cleanlinessandasortof comfort, 
too ; nothing of the abjection of poverty. When ruin comes at 
last, it is brought in by the agent's fraud and ill-will, and 
especially by Lord Clonorony's absence. 

We do not know how far Miss Edgeworth's purpose was 
answered by this tale^ but we think it suggestive of another 
meaning than that which she put upon it. We think that, as 
these pitiful scenes pass before the mind's eye, tl^e natural 
question arises: Why should the possession of large landed 
estates imply such terrible power? Why should Monseigneur's 
wish to shine at Versailles , or Lady CJlonbrony's anxiety to 
appcar at Lady St. James's, be to hundreds, or thousands, 
perhaps , comfort or misery , life or death? The question was 
one day put in France , and the whole world knows how it was 
answered. , 

Lord Colambre's joumey is productive of some good. He 
interferes between Mr. Garraghty and his victims, delivers his 
father from his agent's meshe^ and agrees to relieve bim from 
all his embarrassments at the cost of half of his own fortune, 
but on one condition: the absenteeism must be given up. An 
impending execution alone can convince Lady Clonbrony of 
this necessity, and even then she resists to the last. Lord 
Clonbrony mrops dark hints at something terrible han^ing 
over her head, but Lady Clonbrony, who has a literal mm^ 
looks up and sees nothing hanging, is obdurate tili the crisis. 
when she faints, and recovers to refuse again. Leave London! 
— the scene of her pleasures , of her triumphs ! — she will die 
first. Every appeal is made to her sense and to her feelings, 
which are rather better than her sense. She is reminded oi 
the slights she has endured, sheis told of the ridicule she has 
excited ; and in contrast to the scenes of fashionable life which 
she regrets, the blessings, the happiness, which her presence 
would help to diffuse on t\ie pooi , «x^ NiNxdi^ set before her by 
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her 80n kneelin^ at her feet with Grace Nugent. Lady Clon- 
brony is softened ; her pride is hurt at having been tumed into 
ridicule, and her heart is touched at the pictures drawn by 
Lord Colambre. But the manner in which her faltering resolu- 
tion is expressed, is exquisitely humorous. 

"If any body knew, if any body could coneeive, how I 
detest the sight, the thoughts ofthat oldyellow damask fumi- 
ture in the drawing-room at Clonbrony Cfastle " 

" * Good heavens ! * cried Lord Colambre, startingup, and 
looking at his mother in stupefied astonishment, ^ is that what 
you are thinking of, ma'am r ' 

" ' The yellow damask fumiture ,' said her niece , smiling, 
* Oh , if that's all , that shall never offend your eyes again. 
Aunt, my painted velvet chairs are finished; and trust the 
fumishing of that room to me. The legacy lately left me 
cannot be better applied — you shall see how beautifülly it 
will be fomished.' 

"*0h, if I had money, I should like to do it mvself; 
but it would take an immensity to new fumish Clonbrony 
Castle.' 

" ' The fumiture in this house ,' said Miss Nugent , looking 
round, * would do a great deal towards it.* 

" *1 declare,* cried Lady Clonbrony, * that never Struck me 
before, Grace, I protest — and what would not suit, one might 
seil or exchange here — and it would be a great amusement 
to me — and I should like to set the fashion of something 
better in that country. And 1 4eclare , now , I should like to 
see those poor people , and that widow O'Neil. I do assure 
you, I think I was happier at home — only that one gets, I 
don*t know how, a notion one's nobody out of Lon'on. But, 
after all, there's many drawbacks in Lon'on — and many 
people are very impertinent, I'U allow — and if there's a 
woman I hate, it is Mrs. Dareville — and if I was leaving 
Lon'on , I should not regret Lady Langdale neither — and 
Lady St. James is as cold as a stone. Colambre may well say 
frozen cirdes — these sort of people are really very cold^ and 
nave, I do believe, no hearts. I don't verüy think there is one 
of them would regret me more — they — let me see — Dublin 
— the winter — Merrion Square — new fumished — and the 
Kummer, Clonbrony Castle. 

"Lord Colambre and Miss Nugent waited in silence ti"' 
her mind should have worked itself clear. Ow^ ^^%& ti 
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stacle had been removed ; and now that the yellow damask 
had been taken out of her Imagination, mey no longer 
despaired." 

The battle is won. Lord and Lady Clonbrony retom to 
L*eland; Lord Colambre, whose love has not all ran smootii, 
marries his pretty cousin; and, what is fully as important, a 
bonfire is made of the yellow damask fumiture in tne conrt of 
Clonbrony Castle. 

« Miss Edgeworth's genius reached its fnlness in this fine 
tale , remarkable alike for her usual power of chctracter , and 
for that "rieh humour" which Walter Scott admired so mach 
in her. 

She wrote several novels besides these celebrated tales of 
fashionable life. "Leonora," a satirical refutationof "IM- 
phine," and of works embodyinff its unfortunate principles; 
"Patronage," "Harrington ana Ormond," and *' Hefen,** 
her last work of fiction. All these stories have merit^ for Mies 
Edgeworth was too careful and conscientious a writer to fail 
through her own fault, but they have also some great de- 
ficiencies. The fallacies of her forced teaching never went 
farther than in "Patronage." 

Mr. Falconer relies on patronage; Mr. Percy does not. 
Mr. Falconer succeeds at first, then ends with ruin and dis- 
grace; Mr. Percy, after cruel trials, is triumphant. Mr. 
Falconer's children are fools or knaves; the Percy s are all 
angels — they have not even tempers , scarcely a lurking bit 
ofsharpness, acidity, orsatire. 

Two fine characters redeem this story from the reproach 
of common-place , Lord Oldborough and buckhurst Falconer. 
The minister is a noble conception of an austere minister, 
pure , lofty, and ambitious. But it is a stränge error to make 
this proud and remorseless statesman recover a long lost son 
like any hero of romance , and close the tale with the excla- 
mation, "I too -shall know the pleasures of domestic life — 
now I am happy ! " Domestic life and a son for a man who has 
lived to seif, to pride , and the great game of nations ; for the 
man who sacrinced the happiness of his niece, ana, as it 
proved, her virtue, to a political combination; who, to re- 
move from her path the temptations of true and honourable 
love , sent the son of his old friend to the West Indies , there 
to perish of inglorious disease , for all he knew ! No , domestic 
life and its blessings are not iox %\x.^\x %& tkeae. In political 
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life these are trifles, indeed, but in domestic life they are 
crimes; and Lord Oldborough, the haughty minister, who 
resigns when he has lost the confidence of his Sovereign, even 
though his power is at its height — the magnanimous enemy 
who scoms to ruin hiß foes before his fall; the vanquished but 
not hunlbled man, who abdicates the power, pomp, and 
pride of this world, and retires, in all his strength, to a 
solitude which a mind less secure in its own resources might 
well find awful, had best been left in that lonely gveatness. 
It suited him, and to it he was suited. What has he to do 
with a son of whose very birth he was uneonscious , who has 
strusgled through life without his aid, found and madefriends, 
lovea and won love , whilst his father cared not whether he 
was or was not? 

Next to Lord Oldborough in conception, and beyond him 
in simple reality, is Buckhurst Falconer. Generous, füll of 
honourableimpulses, weakas Vivian, but far more amiable 
than that vacillating, well-bred man — fond of good cheer, 
of pleasure, of women, yet capable of friendship and love — 
warm, ardent, but unstable, and therefore mcapable of 
good — he moves us to pity and sorrow even more than to 
anger. His descent down the paths of meanness and vice is 
slow but sure. We feel and see corruption creeping over him 
firom those first generous days when, feeline his own un- 
worthiness, he indignantly rejects his fathers proposal of 
entering the church for the sake of a living, down to that last 
sight which we get of him , when, his love conquered by sen- 
sual indulgence and the hopelessness of unmerited return, 
his very soul degraded by the sense of its own barter, Buck- 
hurst, the Jockey, the gambler, theseducer, the boon-fellow 
of the profligate, has turned into the well-fed Dean Falconer, 
the husband of cross , stingy Miss Tammy, a Bishop's sister 
— the plunderer of two innocent women. But what ofthat? 
Money must be had , life must be enjoyed. A high price has 
already been paid for such enjoyment. The church and Mrs. 
Dean Falconer have both been accepted , and must be en- 
dured. What is it, after that, to rob a widow and orphan? 

And yet the man is not all ^one. His rubicund face, 

fiOTtlj person, and sanctified air cannot conceal the gay, 
angning, swearing, and boasting Buckhurst of old times; 
and something of that Buckhursrs generous feelin^ is UsfiL 
Alfred Perey caJls upon him and msäLes aGÄ\xii^^^^sÖL\ö\ai 
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justice and his conscience ; he is repulsed in langnage half- 
cynical, half-polite. Then a bitter thou^ht rushes to the 
degraded man — that he too might have oeen honourable, 
upright, and happy like the young man before him — a 
thought fiill of whoiesome though tardj penitence , and which 
wakens one bright ÜBsh in the long miserable darkness of his 
perjured soul. 

This shame of a moment, this forsaking of a flagrant 
wrong under a generous impulse, is the one ^ood deed of 
Buckhnrst's lif e. He is not reformed ; if he has Tet the widow 
free , it is onljr to spend some one eise's money. Yet we pity 
and forgiye him. He is punished enough. Let him remain 
in his Deanery, feed well and drink better ; let him enjoy the 
Society of his sour-faced wife , or fly from her to degrading 

Eleasures. The man was bom for a nobler destiny and a 
appier fate, and the memory of honour, of truth, of pure 
love , all so miserably forfeited, will haunt him like a spectre 
for evermore. 

Miss Edgeworth's remaining tales show no variety of 
power. We have the same wisdom , the same shrewd insight 
into character, the same vigorous delineation. The stubbom 
Mr. Harrington and the obstinate little Lady Anne Mowbray, 
King Comy of the Black Islands, and the subtle, graceful, 
accomplished Sir Ulick O'Shane, are in her finest style. 
Even her Comic dramas, though an unsuccessful experiment, 
give US in perfection the fashionable footman. Popkins has 
often been unitated ; he has never been surpassed. G-lancing 
overthe advertisement sheet of a paper, this gentleman thus 
comments on its Contents ! 

***Want8 a Situation as footman, — young man, un- 
deniable good character,' — 'wants a Situation as ownman,' 

— * own man and butler — » character bear strictest scrutiny 

— honesty and sobriety ' — some low fellow, — *no objection 
to look arter a horse , or to go behind a carriage — no objec- 
tion to town or country.' " (lusing , throißs the paper from Mm.) 
" 'No objection,' nowthisis theway masters and mistresses 
is spoilt and set up by these pitiful , famishing, out-of-place 
rascals, that'makesno objection to nothing.' Well, msLnk 
my Stars and myself, I'm none of your wants-a- Situation 
scrubs." 

'^ Ormond," which appeated in 1817 , is Miss Edgeworth's 
last good novel. " Helen " pu\A\s\v^^ ^^^^tää^ti ^^«s^ \ateT^ 
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käs merit. It is moral , interesting , the cliaractcrs are nicely 
discriminated , but it is cold, and as we read and remember 
thatitisby Maria Edgeworth, we ask ourselves where is the 
power of early days, where are the humour of "Castle Rack- 
rent," the satire or " Manoeuvring ," the keen wit of "Ennui ? " 
It came before the public shomof gifts which wereinseparable 
from Miss Edgeworth's name; and, what would have been 
the success of an inferior writer was f ailure for her. ^(^ 

Miss Edffeworth feit it, and she ceased to write. A school 
that had litSe sympathy with her had arisen ; a school of wild 
adventure or dangerous tenderness. Her shrewd wisdom , her 
very wit and humour, if she had enjoyed them still, would 
have availed her little with the new generation. New worlds y/ ^ 
had'opened, worlds of fancy, imagination , and passion, in '^^ 
which even mirth was violent and boisterous. Her decorous 
teachinghad grown old-fashioned, and her piain speech had 
become offensive. She submitted — the wisest course — and 
bore with calm good-humour the inevitable reverses of a long 
literary career. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Miss Austen. 

Thb quiet obscurity of domestic life shrouded the existence 
of Jane Austen. There are few women of equal igenius and 
fame of whom we know so little as of this celebrated writer. 
She who painted life so well seems to have lived in almost 
complete retirement. Her cotemporaries give us little or no 
Information conceming her,' and the curiosity of some is 
significant enough. In a letter, dated February the lOth, 1822, 
addressed to Miss Baillie, Sir Walter Scott, after com- 

Elimenting that lady on carrying her literary reputation as 
•eely and easily as the milkmaid in bis country carried her 
leglen, that is to say, on her head, and as gracefully as a 
dachess, proceeded to observe : 

"By-the-wavj did you know Miss Austen, authoress of 
Bome novels which have a great deal of nature in them? 
Natura in ordinary and middle life, to be sure, but valuable 
from its strong resemblance and correct drawing. I wonder 
which way she carried her pail." 
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Gracefiilly, we may be sure , but we doubt if tbe questioE 
was one Miss Baillie could answer. 

Jane Austen was bom December 16th, 1775, at Steventon, 
Hampshire, of which her father had been forty years rector. 
He was a man of many acouirements , and especially of deli- 
cate literary taste. From nim his daughter may have derived 
what Sir Walter Scott called " the finishing off in her scenes," 
that minute though never tedious perfection which is, indeeo, 
her great attribute. From Steventon, Mr. Ansten removed to 
Bath, where he died. Southampton, then Chawton, a pleasant 
village , where Miss Aasten wrote all her novels , became the 
residence of Mrs. Austen and her two daughters. In the quiet- 
ness of country life, Jane Austen drew those wonaerftd 
pictures of middle-class society which are unrivalled in any 
literature. 

She had the gifts, though she had not the tastes, which 
secure success in what is cäled the world. She was a fair 
and handsome girl, with an elegant figure, a blooming com- 
plexion, and an open countenance. Her voice was sweet, her 
manners were gentle , and spite the subdued satire of all her 
tales , she was amiable and indulgent. To a solid education, 
and extensive reading, she joined a taste for, and some excel- 
lence in, the 'accomplishments of women. Her skill in music 
and drawing has been recorded, as well as her fondness for 
dancing. W e know comparatively little of her literary tastes. 
Some are peculiar. Her fondness for the gentle , close truth 
and quiet power of Cowper is consistent; but it is perplexing 
to find that the grave , moral , austere Dr. Johnson was her 
favourite prose writer. The coarseness of Fielding she could 
not forgive, and though she admired " Sir Charles Grandison," 
she thought Richardson tedious. But Goldsmith , so like her- 
seif in delicacy, so far beyond her in sweetness, was he 
nothing to her? 

In me year 1803, Miss Austen, who was then twenty-eight, 
finished her first work, "Northanger Abbey," the least 
pleasing of her six tales , though it was one of Sir Walter 
Scott's tavourites ; but, indeed, he liked all she wrote. This 
work could not find a publisher. " Sense and Sensibiüty " ap- 
peared in 1811. Although an irresistible Impulse made Miss 
Austen write, she was mistrustful of her own success. She 
talked freely of her works among her friends, listened to 
crlticism with patient docWity, aoS. x^a^ \i«t tsAea aloud with 
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great effect, "and they were never heard to so mnch ad- 
vantage as from herown mouth," says Sir Egerton Brydges, 
who knew her; but the check she had received from the rejec- 
tion of "Northan^er Abbey," made her reluctant to under- 
take the publication of "Sense and Sensibility" at her own 
expense. So convinced was she that it would prove a failure, 
that she saved money from her income to meet the anticipated 
loss/ and great were her surprise and joy when it brought in 
150/., a sufficient proof of its ffenuine success. This she 
called "her great good fortune. "Pride and Prejudice," 
"Mansfield Park," and "Emma," foUowed. In 1816 she 
sickened; her disease was consumption. In May, 1817, ste 
removed to Winchester for medical advice , and there her lif e 
closed , in the month of July of the same year. 

Her end was patient, more than patient — religious and 
resigned. She was conscious to the last, and to the last she 
preserved her gentle temper and ladylike satire. It is cha- 
racteristicthat, in her letters written afewweeks beforeher 
death , she spoke with tender gratitude of her " dearest sister, 
hertender, watchful, indef atigable nurse — " adding fondly, 
"as to what I owe to her, and to the anxious affection of all 
my beloved family on this occasion, I can only cry over it, 
and pray to God to bless them more and more — and that, 
side by side with such outpourings, we find equally genuine 
comments on a Captain ^ — , "a very respectable, well- 
meaning man, without much manner; his wife and sister 
all ^od humour and obligingness , and, I hope (since the 
fashion allows it), with rather longer petticoats than last 
year." 

With the mental actiyity which characterises her painful 
disease , Jane Austen wrote to the last. When the pen be- 
came too heavy, she used a pencil. The day before her death 
she composed some stanzas, and it was no unconsciousness of 
her Situation that cheated her into useless exertion. As the 
enddrew near, her faithful sister, whose arms were around 
her , asked if she wanted anything. 

"I want nothing but death," she answered — a pathetic 
thou^h resigned reply. 

"Northanger Abbey," and "Persuasion," her last works, 
appeared after her death, with her name to them; her other 
prodactions had been published anonymously. She was buiied 
in Winchester Cathedral, and with thia, aad t\i<ö^KSifir«VÄÄ35gi 
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tbat she possessed beauty. an amiable temper, and a genüe 
heart, closes all we actually know of Jane Austen. 

To her literary idiosyncrasy we have some clue, thongh 
but a slight one. What she mought of novels we know, ror 
in talking of Catherine Morland's taste for novels, she has 
toldus, — 

'^Yes, novels; for I will not adopt that ungenerous and 
impolitic custom, so common with novel-writers, of degrading, 
by their contemptuous censure, the very Performances to the 
number of which they are themselves adding: joining with 
their greatest enemies in bestowing the harshest epithets on 
such works , and scarcely ever permittine them to be read bv 
their own heroine , who , if she accidentaJly takes up a novel, 
is sure to tum over its insipid pages with dis^ust. f Alas ! if the 
heroine of one novel be not patronised by the heroine of 
another, from whom can she expect protection and retard? 

I cannot approve of it "Itisonly a novel" fomid 

no favour with Miss Austen; she justlv and indignantly ez- 
claimed, "It isonlyCecüia, orCamilla, orBelinda, or, in 
Short, only some work in which the greatest powers of the 
mind are displayed, in which the most thorough knowle^e 
of human nature , the happiest delineation of its varieties , me 
liveliest effusions of wit and humour are conveyed to the 
World in the best-chosen language." 

Of her own novels she said to a friend that they were like 
little bits of ivory two inches wide, "on which she worked 
with a brush so fine as to produce little eflfect a^r much 
labour." 

It is certain that her success in her own day was not such 
as the consciousness of her own genius would make her ex- 
pect. She was not recognised openly by her cotemporaries, 
as she has been since her death. It would have been some- 
thing if she could have known of the great Sir Walter Scott*8 
admiration, but she never did. Yet he was constantly finding 
himself , as he said , with one of her books in bis band. After 
reading "Pride andPrejudice" for the third time, he wrote 
in bis diary : — 

"That young lady had a talent for describing the involve- 
ment of feelings ana characters of ordinary life, which isto 
me the most wonderful thing I ever met with. The big bow- 
wow strain I can myself do , like any now going , but the 
exquiBite touch which xentea oitoi^irj ^^ToavoiL^Ubce things 
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and characters interesting from the truth of the description 
and the sentiment is denied to me. What a piiy such a giffced 
creature died so early ! " 

And what a pity that a confession, which would have 
soothed away many a pang of disappomtment, feil but on a 

S'ave! What a pity that man's tWo inexorable enemies, 
istance and Time , should ever have it so ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Miss Aasten^s Six Novels. 

The writings of wom^n are betrayed by their merits as 
well as bj their faults. If weakness and vagueness often 
charactenze them, they also possess when excellent, or simply 

food, three great redeeminff qualities, which have frequently 
etrayed anonymous female writers. These qualities are: 
Delicacjr, Tendemess, and Sympatlw. We do not know if 
there exists , for instance , a novel of any merit written by a 
woman, which fails in one of th^se three attributes. Delicacy 
is the most conunon — delicacy in its broadest sense, not in its 
conventional meaning. Where that fails, which is a rare case, 
one of the other (]^ualities assuredly steps in. Aphra Behn 
had no delicacy of mtellect or of heart, but she had sympathy. 
Perhaps only a woman could have written " Oroonoko ," as 
only another woman could have written "UncleTom's Cabin" 
two hundred years later. Man has the sense of injustice , but 
woman has essentially pity for suffering and sorrow. Her 
aide is the vanquished side, amongst men or nations, and 
when she violates that law of her nature she rarely fails to 
exceed man in cruelty and revenee. 

Delicacy was the great attrioute of the writer under our 
notice. Mademoiselle de Scuddry alone equalled Miss Austen 
in delicacy, with this difference , however, that one applied 
hers to thought, feeling, and intellectual speculation, and 
that the other tumed hers to the broader and more living 
fieldofcharacter and human nature. Themethod, too, was 
as difPerent as the application. One analyzed, the other 
painted. 

Miss Austen, however, though she adopted thepictorial 
method, is not an effective writer. Her stories are moaerately 
interesting — her heroes and heroines are not such as to 
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charm away our hearts, or to fascinate oor judgment; bat 
never has charaöter been displayed in such delicate variety as 
in her tales ; never have commonplace men and women been 
invested with so mueh reality. She cannot be said to have 
created or invented; Jane Austen had an inünitely rarer gift 
— she saw. 

Not without cause did the faith and superstition of our 
forefathers invest with veneration and awe that mysterious 
word — a seer. The poet, the painter, are no more — they 
see. Tosee well isone of the greatest, and stränge, too, of 
the rarest attributes of the mind. Commonplace people see 
little or nothing. Beauty and truth escape their dull per- 
ceptions. Character does not exist for them; for them liie is 
no story — Nature no wonderfiil poem. 

That great gift Miss Aukten possessed, not in its fulness, 
for her ränge of vision was limited, but in all its keenness. 
Thegrand, theheroic, thegenerous, thedevoted, escaped 
her, or, at least, were beyond her power 5 but the simply good, 
the dull, the lively, the mean, the coarse, the semsh, Ihe 
frivolous , she saw and paiuted with a touch so fine that we 
often do notperceive its severity. Yet inexorable it is, for 
it is true. To this rare power Miss Austen added another 
equally rare — she knew where to stop. Two qualities axe 
required to write a eood book : to know what to say and what 
to withhold. She had the latter gift, one which is rarely 
appreciated: it seems so natural not to say more than is 
needed ! In this respect she must have exercised great judg- 
ment, or possessed gjreat tact, since her very qualities are 
those that lead to minuteness. Mademoiselle de Scud^ry*s 
prolixity was the result of a delicate and subtle mind, and that 
prolixity ruined her, for it made her well-nigh unreadable. 
Her fame decreased with time ; steady progress has marked 
that of Jane Austen. In vain every year sees the birth of 
works of fiction that prove her deficiencies. She has remained 
unequalled in her own region — a wide one, the region of 
commonplace. 

Persons who care to think on literary subjects, as well as 
to enjoy literature, must often be Struck with the want of 
truth which tragedy and comedy display, whether on the 
stage or in fiction. There is nothing so unlike life as either. 
Li:^ as we see it around us is not cast in sorrow or in mirth — 
it is not all stately or ridicviioua — WX.^^Nx^si^'^^wsv^und in 
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which commonplace acts a f ar more striking part than heroic 
events or comic incidents. This middle region Jane Austen 
painted with a master-hand. Great calamities, heroic sor- 
rows, adveutures, and all thathangsuponthem, sheleftto 
more gifted or to more ambitious painters. Neither did she 
trench on that other world of ficüon where satire, ridicule,, 
and exaggerated character are needed. She was satisfied 
with life and society, as she saw them around her, without 
endless sorrows, without great passions or unbecoming follies, 
and especially without exaggeration. Her men andwomen 
are neither very good nor very bad; nothing singular or very 
dramatic falls to their lot; they move in the circle of friends 
and home, and the slight incidents of their life are not worked 
up to gloomy interest, in Order to suit the purposes of a tale. 
IndeeiL if Miss Austen's merit, and it is a great one, is to have 
painted sinrply and naturally such people as we meet with 
daily, her rault is to have subdued Lfe and its feelings into 
even more than their own tameness. The stillness of her 
books is not natural , and never, whilst love and death endure, 
will human lives flow so cahnly as in her pages. 

The Impression life produced on Miss Austen was peculiar. 
She seems to have been Struck especially with its small vani- 
ties and small falsehoods, equally remote from the ridiculous 
or the traffic. She refused to build herseif, or to help to 
build for otners , any romantic ideal of love , virtue , or sorrow. 
She laughed at her first heroine, Catherine Morland, in 
"Northanger Abbey," and described her by negatives. Her 
irony, though ffentle, was a fault, and tne parentof much 
coldness. Sne learned to check it, but she never conquered 
it entirely. Catherine, though she makes us smile, is amiable 
and innocent, and sne contrasts pleasantly with Isabella 
Thorpe. The selfish enthusiasm, thefoolishardour, of this 
girl were fit food for satire — for such satire especially as 
Miss Austen loved j for to deceit, assumption, and mere simple 
silUness she was mexorable. Isabella introduces Catherine 
to Mrs. Radcliffe's romances , and she promises her plenty 
more. 

"But are you sure they are all horrid? anxiously asks 
Catherine. 

"Yes, quite sure; for a particular friend of mine, a Miss 
Andrews, a sweet girl, one of the sweetest creatures in the 
World, has read every one of them. Im'&\i^Q>x\aÄ'^'^KiSÄ 
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Andrews ; you would be delighted with her. She iß netting 
herseif the sweetest cloak you can conceive." 

The connexion between the Radcllffe school of fiction and 
one of the sweetest creatures in the world, and between bemg 
delighted with her and the sweet cloak she is netting, are 
irresistibly absurd. Over such instances of foUy Miss Austen 
exulted — not ill-naturedly , but with the keen enjpyment of 
humour and sense , and , to complete her triumph over the 
hoUow Isabella, she makes her conclude her praise of "the 
sweetest girl" by the acknowledgment that "there is some- 
thing amazingly insipid about her." 

Isabella's brother, Mr. Thorpe, is a masculine varietjrof 
the same species of hollow, selfish talkers. But he is a 
boaster , which partly redeems him, for boasters have a sort of 
breadth aÄd Imagination — and he , for one , has talked him- 
self into a half belief of his horse's spirit and vivacity. There 
is really an air of good faith about him which cannot be all 
assumed. We reallv do think that he believes in the speed 
and wickedness ofthat slow horseof his, and that, whenhe 
entreats Catherine not to be frightened if she sees nim dance 
and plunge a little at first setting off, he expects that exhibi- 
tion of liveliness and vigour. There is a sort of tendemess, 
too, in his declaration — "He will soon know his master. 
He is füll of spirits , playful as can be , but there is no vice 
in him." 

None , indeed — and exquisite , therefore , is the servant 
Standing at the head of the quiet animal, and whom, in an im- 
portant voice, Mr. Thorpe requests to "let him go." With 
more geniality, but not with more finesse, did Groldsmith 
paint this class of self-deceived deceivers. We love and piiy 
the immortal Beau Tibbs. Mr. Thorpe's vivacity in all that 
relates to horse-flesh is almost a good point in his character; 
he has a heart, even though it is but a jockey'sheart. Say 
anything, or speak of anyone to him, and immediately comes 
the question — "Does he want a horse? Here is a mend of 
mine , Sam Fletcher , has got one to seil that would suit any- 
body. A famous clever anmial for the road," &c. 

Catherine Morland herseif is led away in the same natural 

manner by her favourite subject: Mrs. Kadcliffe's romances. 

She talks quite leamedly about the southof France, for she 

bas been there with Emily aad Yalaucourt ^ and, by the same 
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power of association, a fine English evening becomes just 
such another as that on which St. Aubin died. 

This delicate and &^et direct power of eharacter is still 
more forcibly displayed in "Sense and Sensibility," a far 
better tale man "Northanger Abbey," but not one of Miss 
Austen's best. The two heroines of this tale are somewhat 
deficient in reality. Elinor Dashwood is Judgment — her 
sister Marianne is Imaginatioif. We feel it too plainly. And 
the triumph of Sense over Sensibility, shown by the different 
conduct they hold under veiy similar trials, is all the weaker 
that it is the result of the author's will. 

Elinor is attached to an amiable but reserved young man, 
Edward Ferrars, who seems to love her, but who never speaks 
of love. Marianne has given her heart to John Willoughby. 
He is as free as Edward Ferrars is shy — he intimates love 
much more plainly than that bashful young man, but he is 
just as silent on the important subject. Time unfolds the 
peculiar temper of either sister, and their sad mistake. 
Edward Ferrars cannot speak of love to Miss Dashwood , for, 
years before , he had entered into a foolish and secret encage- 
ment with a pretty, vulgär girl, from whom he cannot break 
with honour; and John Willoughby will not speak of love to 
Marianne, for he only means to spend his time pleasantly 
with her, and has not the least Intention of making her his 
wife. 

But uf ither the sisters nor their troubles are the real at- 
traction of the tale. We wish them well , but they cannot 
interest or agitate. The charm of this story lies , as usual , in 
the most deucate portraiture of eharacter that exists. There 
isnocaricature, no exaggeration, no streng light or shadow 

— nothing but every-day men and women, with their selfish- 
ness, their good-nature, their small vices, and very' small 
minds. One stroke of the pen sets them before us. The 
respectable, worldly Mr. Dashwood, who first generously re- 
solves to give his poor half-sisters a thousand pounds a-piece 

— who euts down the sum to five hundred — then this to an 
annuity for their mother — then, as that mother is young, and 
might'live long, to a present of fifty pounds now and then — 
then, as fifty poimds is really a large sum , to kindness , which 
costs nothing — and who , when circumstances do not allow 
tiiat cheap gift;, is happy in his mind at having intended it, is 
admirably brought bercre us , not merely by tkvö^^ ^\vs.^^jib.<«c«^ 
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meannesses, but much more so bj bis lukewarm goodwill. 
Some writers would have shown him insolent, brutal, or, at 
least, indifiPerent and cold as bis condiict. Miss Austen knew 
the windings of buman nature too well to fall into this 
error. 

"His manners to/Äem, tbouffbcalm, wereperfectlykind; 
to Mrs. Jennings most attentively civil ; and on Colonel Bran- 
don's Coming in soon after bimsen, be eyed bim with acoriosity 
wbicb seemed to say tbat be only wanted to know him to oe 
rieb, to be equally civil to him." 

Colonel Branden bas two tbousand a-year, and, in Mrs. 
Dasbwood's opinion at least, sbows a significant admiration 
of bis sister Elinor. Deligbted to tbink tbat sbe can beeome 
rieb witbout being a bürden to bim, tbe fond brother ex- 
claims : — 

"'Two tbousand a-year!' and tben, working himself np 
to a pitcb of entbusiastic generosity, be added, * Elinor, I wish, 
witb all my beart, it were iwice as mucb, foryour sake.* " 

After tbis we know Mr. Dasbwood. Tbe wealtby man 
wbose civility is yielded to an income , tbe rieb brotber who 
wisbes bis sisters rieb busbands , and liberally doubles their 
future income by tbat cbeap process, Stands before us for 
ever in all bis respectable baseness. 

And yet, and by a masterpiece of skill and temper on the 
part of tbe autbor, we cannot dislike him. Witb the keenest 
insight into tbe meanness of human motives, Miss Austen pre- 
served tbe greatest command over her really fbrmidable 
powers. Sbe seldom or never draws a cbaracter we can bäte; 
sbe is too calm , too dispassionate , too self-possessed to be 
bitter or eloquent. Delicate irony is her keenest weapon; 
tbis is very prettilv shown in Marianne, who is tbe secret 
object of Colonel Brandon's admiration. His praise of her 
music is quiet, but Marianne "was reasonable enougb to 
allow tbat a man at five-and-tbirty might well have ouöived 
all acutenessof feeling, and every exquisite power of enjoy- 
ment. Sbe was perfectly disposed to make every allowance 
for the ColoneFs advanced state of life , wbicb bumanity re- 
quired." To be taxed with this gentleman*s affection Marianne 
considers "an unfeeling reflection on tbe Coloners advanced 
years, and on his forlom condition as an old bacbelor." 
Equally wise is her remark conceming the impossibility 
tbere ib in a woman of 8eYeii-«»M-\rw^tit^ i^^lm^or inspiring 
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affection; as to second love^ it is a fiction, and as at '^her time 
of life — seventeen — opimons are tolerably fixed," there can 
be no doubt about it. 

Sir John Middleton, and bis mother-in-law, Mrs. Jennings, 
give US some ßqually delicate and still more entertaining 
traits; both are admirable samples of Miss Austen's ^eat 
forte: the delineation of commonplace foolishness, especially 
distinctfrom eccentricity. 

Sir John Middleton's takes the sociable shape. Picnics, 
viflitors, newfaces, are bis delight. No sooner do the Miss 
Steeles , two vulgär sisters, arrive at bis house , than he goes 
off to impart the nappy news to the Dashwoods , pronouncin^ 
bis vlsitors the sweetest girls in the world. " Sir John wantea 
the wbole family to walk to the park directly and look at bis 
^ests. Benevolent , Philanthropie man ! It was painful to 
Eim even to keep a third cousin to himself." 

Mrs. Jennings invites Elinor and Marianne to London, and 
Sir John Middleton, who is to be in töwn, is delighted at their 
aceeptanee; "for to a man whose prevailing anxiety was 
the dread of being alone , the acquisition of two to the 
number of inhabitants in London was something." His re- 
sentment of Willoughby's inconstancy is shown after Miss 
Austen's favourite fashion. Willoughby was a keen sports- 
man, and Sir John is amazed to find his rule ofmoral excellenee 
reversed. So bold a rider to act thus ! Deceitful dogi "It 
was only the last time they met that he had offered bim one of 
Folly's ijuppiesl And this was the end of it." This is the 
very spirit of foolishness. Whathas a man's conduet to woman 
to do with his riding, and Folly's puppies? Observe foolish 
people. They never speak otherwise ; the simplest logic of 
conversation is unknown to them. Mrs. Jennings is fond of 
CQmfort, and her consolation^tp the distressed Marianne takes 
the shape of good cheer, as Sir John Middleton's Indignation 
was sportsmanlike. She recommends a certain Constantia 
wine, the finest that ever was tasted. "Mypoor hnsband," 
she says , " how fond he was of it ! Whenever he had a touch 
of his old cbolicky gout, he said it did bim more good than 
auything eise in the world." 

Here we are perplexed a^ain. What analogjr does Mrs. 
Jennings see between cbolicky gout and disappointed love? 
By what obscnre mental process does she come to the conclu- 
sion that what is good for the one mxx»t needa \>e ^«^Q^Vst'Q&s^ 

English Women of Leiters , Yl 
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other? The disclosure of Edward Ferrars's secret eiiga^- 
ment gives her a further opportunity of displaying her sm- 
gular idiosyncrasy. Thisyoungman'smarria^iB, orought 
to be , a matter of no moment to Mrs. Jennings. Yet she 
hasteus to settle his household arrangements for him at once. 
And Elinor — Elinor , who loves him , whom he loves , and to 
whom he is lost — is her listener. 

" Lord ! " exclaims Mrs. Jennings , " how snug they migbt 
live in such another cottage as yours — or a litüe bigger — 
witii two maids and two men ; and I believe I could he^ tiiem 
to ahousemaid) for my Betty has a sister out of place, Üiat 
would fit them exactly. 

Betty's sister has taken a ^eat hold of Mrs. Jennings's 
mind; the prospects of Edward Ferrars and his bride unde^rgo 
a change, and she at once exclaims : — 

" Two maids and two men , indeed ! — as I talked of t*other 
day — no, no,they must get a stout girl-of-all-worfc — Betty's 
sister would never do for them now." 

And yet so irresistibly fascinating is Betty's sister, that 
when there is , as Mrs. Jennings conceives , some chance of 
Elinor's marrying Colonel Brandon , who is in love with her 
sister all the trnie , she cannot resist the tempting opportunity 
of putting in a good word for her. And after the rejoicing 
over the supposed marriage , there comes in , as a matter oi 
course : 

"I have just been thinking of Betty's sister, my dear. 
I should be very glad to get ner so good a mistress. But 
whether she would do for a lady's maid , I am sure I can't teil. 
She is an excellent house-maid , and works very well at her 
needle. However, you will think of all that at your leisure." 

Poor Elinor has other matters to think of — her sister's 
illnessand danger, and Edward's marriage. And yet, and 
we mightbe sure of it, he is not married. The faithless and 
imworthy Lucy Steele has deserted him for his rieh brother; 
he is free, free to marry Elinor and be happy , and Marianne, 
cured of her first unhappy love , cured, too , of her contempt 
for men of thirty-five, becomes the wife of Colonel Brandon. 

There is very little story in " Sense and Sensibility." Miss 
Austen knew that she excelled in character, and probably 
guessed that she might not excel in adventure. Her incidents, 
merefoTOj though moat iutoioxisly aekcted^ are of titie alight- 
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est and most subdued kind, and all subordinate to her marn 
object. 

Silliness rises to its height in her next tale, "Pride and 
Prejudice." Mrs. Bennet is constantly foolish : Mrs. Jennines 
was only occasionally so. One had fits ; the disease is chronic 
with the other, never violent, never so startling as the Con- 
stantia wine and cholicky gout, but steady, persistent, and 
incurable. Foolish Mrs. Bennet was born , and foolish she 
will die. Indeed, so quiet is her absurdity that many would 
Üave weighed her well ere they put her into a book. She is 
ßimply silly — no salient points promise to yield us enter- 
tainment in contemplating tnis ladv — no peculiarity of dress, 
manner, orperson, is caUed in to help out her foUy. Itruns, 
too, in the straightest and most wom-out Channels. She is 
naturally anxious to see her five daughters married; themeans 
she takes to effect her object are not singular , and her line of 
action is circumscribed by circumstances ; in ordinary hands 
she would be a failure , but she can talk, and that is enough 
for Miss Austen. 

Lydia Bennet has inherited the maternal wisdom. She 
runs away with a man who declines marrying her, tili her 
friends interfere. No one , save Mrs. Bennet herseif, can do 
justice to her feelings on tlüs occasion. Mr. Bennet is gone 
to town in search of the fugitives , and his brother-in-law , Mr. 
Gardiner, proposes ioining him. 

"Oh, my dear brother!" replied Mrs. Bennet, "that is 
exactly what I could most wish for. And now do , when you 
get to town, find them out, wherever they may be; and if 
they are not married already, make them marry. And as for 
weddinff clothes, do not let them wait for that, but teil Lydia 
she shall have as much money as she chooses to buy them, 
after they are married. And above all things keep Mr. Bennet 
from fighting. Teil him what a dreadful state I am in — that 
I am frightened out of my wits — and have such tremblings, 
such flutterings, all over me — such spasms in my side, and 
pains in my head, and such beatings at heart, that I can ^et 
no rest by night nor by day. And teil my dear Lydia not to 
give any directions about her clothes tili she has seen me , for 
sne does not know which are the best warehouses." 

The message about wedding clothes to a girl in Lydia's 

g)sition , and expressed as it is after the request to keep Mr. 
ennet from fighting, is a felieitouB i\l\]Ätt%.\.\QrcL ^i"" 
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Bennet*s incurable absurdiiy . But she is not merely silly, 
she is also wrongheaded. There are no obvious truths for 
her; it is all mist. Her brother's exertions are successfol — 
Lydia is married — and Mrs. Bennet's mind reverts to the 
weddin^ cloüies with suchexultation that her eldest daughter, 
Jane, tninks to calm her transports by reminding her that Mr. 
Gardiner has probably bribed the lover into becoming a hus- 
band. 

"Well," cried her mother, "it is all very right: who shonld 
do it but her own uncle? Ii he had not hada lamily of bis 
own, I and my children must have had all bis money, you 
know." 

The sense of injury to herseif and her children , by the 
birth of her brother's children, which lurks in this speech, is 
exquisite. But such is Mrs. Bennef s mind. Her nusband's 
estate is entailed — it has.come down to him by entail; but 
that it should go away by entail to their cousin , Mr. Collins,' 
whilst she , Mrs. Bennet, has five daughters , is more than she 
can understand. She fretfully wonders why it is entailed, 
and especially why Mr. Bennet will not try to do something 
or other about it? It is singular and irritating; she does not 
bring down the subjectoften, but, whenitisintroduced, her 
wonder, her vexation, and her dislike of the heir-at-law, all 
come in naturally, and in a variety of forms , though not of 
meaning. 

Mr. CoUins is another, more strongly drawn, though not 
more excellent, specimen of folly than Mrs. Bennet. He is 
young, aclergyman, pompous, servile, and conceited, butby 
no means ill-natured. Amiable he cannot be , indeed , for it 
requires judement to be that, and he has none ; but he is not 
without ffooa intentions, and to make up for being the heir-at- 
law, he Kindlv propdses to marry one of Mrs. Bennet's five 
daughters. He comes down to Longboum for that purpose, 
and entertains the f amily with bis worship of Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh, bis noble patroness, neighbour, and friend. 

"The subject elevated him to more than usual solemnity 
of manner, and, with a most important aspect, he protested 
that he had never witnessed such behaviour in a person of 
rank — such affabilitv and condescension as he had himcielf 
experienced from Laoy Catherine. She had been graciously 
pleascd to approve of both the discourses which he had al- 
ready had the honour of pxe&c\img Xi^i^x^ Vxax, She had also 
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asked him twice to dine at Rosings, and had sentfor him, only 
the Saturd^ before , to make up her pool of quadrilles in the 
eveninff. Lady Catherine was reckoned proud by many 
people ne knew, but he had never seen anything but affability 
in her. She had always spoken to him as she would to any 
other gentleman — she maae not the smallest objection to his 
loining in the society of the neighbourhood, nor to his leaving 
his parish occasionally for a week or two, to vi^t his relations. 
She had even condescended to advise him to marry as soon as 
he could, provided he chose with discretion^ and had once 
paid him a visit in his humble parsonag e , where sbe had per- 
jcectly approved all the alterations he nad been making, and 
had even vouchsafed to suggest some herseif — some snelves 
in the closets upstairs." 

This noble lady has a daughter, and to Mrs. Bennet's in- 
quiry ~ "Is she handsome?" — Mr. Collins complacently,. 
and with undiminished pomp, replies, — 

"She is a most charmmg young lady indeed. Lady 
CaUierine herseif says that, in point of true beauty, Miss de 
Bourgh is far superior to the handsomest of her sex , because 
there is that in her features which marks the young woman of 
distinguished birth. She is , unfortunately, of a sickly Con- 
stitution , which has prevented her making that progress in 
many accomplishments which she could not otherwise have 
failed of , as I am informed by the lady who superintended 
her education , and who still resides with them. But she is 
perfectly amiable, and often condescends to drive by my 
numble abode in her little phaeton and ponies." 

The man so alive to Miss de Bourgh*s surprising con- 
descension, is also blessed with a keen appreciation of his 
own merits. His choice falls upon Jane, the eldest and hand- 
somest of Mr. Bennet's daughters; but the mother dropping a 
hint of Jane's preference for some other person j "Mr. Colhns 
had only to change from Jane to Elizabeth ; and it was soon 
done — done while Mrs. Bennet was stirring the fire." 

Matters do not speed so quickly, however, whenMr.CoUins 
makes his proposal to the hvely Elizabeth , not forgetting to 
mention, in his long harangue, that he has been twice ad-< 
vised by Lady Catherine to marry. 

"It was but the very Saturday night before I leffc Hunsford 
— between our pools at quadrille, while Mrs. Jenkinson wa« 
airangin^ 'Mibb de Jßourgh's footstool — t\i^\. Äi'fc >^«jäl\ ^"M 
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Collins , you must many — a clergyman like you must marry. 
Choose properly — choose a gentlewoman for my sake ; and, 
foryour own, let her be an active, usefol sort of person — not' 
brought up high , but able to make a small income go a good 
way. This is my advice. Find such a woman as soon as you 
can, bring her to Hunsford, and I will visit her.* " 

This prospect of felicity does not tempt Elizabeth, and 
Mr. Coilins is rejected. He is not surprised — refusal , some- 
times repeated twice, and even thrice, is, he knows, a proof of 
maidenly modesty — a formality he was prepared fbr. He is 
Startled, however, when Elizabeth assures him that his friend 
Lady Catherine would not approve of her; that^ he gravely 
con^sses, would be an objection, but it is imj)ossible, and he 
promises his kind interference with her ladyship. 

Mrs. Hennefs dismay, on learning his rejection, makes 
him, however, suspeet the truth ; and when that lady angrily 
exclaims , " Depend upon it , Mr. Collins , that Lizzy shall be 
brought to reason. I will speak to her about it myseli directly. 
She is a very headstrong, f oolish girl , and does not know her 
own interest, but I will make her know it!" the ^entleman's 
selfishness takes alarm, and suggests to him the following ad- 
mirable reply, — 

"Pardon me for interrupting you, madam — but if she is 
really headstrong and foolish , 1 know not whether she would 
altogether be a very desirable wife to a man in my Situation, 
who naturally looks for happiness in the marriage state. If, 
therefore, she actually persists in rejecting my suit, perhaps 
it were better not to force her into accepting me , because, if 
liable to such defects of temper, she could not contribute 
much to my felicity." 

Elizabeth persisting in her headstrong folly, Mr. Collins 
applies to her friend, Charlotte Lucas, and is promptly ac- 
cepted. Sir William and Lady Lucas give a jojrful assent, 
and "Lady Lucas began directly to calculate, with more in- 
terest than the matter had ever excited before , how many 
years longer Mr. Bennet was likely to live." The same 
thoughts occur to Mrs. Bennet on learning the irritating news, 
and her wrath about the wretched entail is revived in all its 
bittemess. Why is that estate entailed? Why is that Char- 
lotte Lucas to tum them all out? A visit from her sister-in- 
lawy Mrs. Gardiner, Y?hocomeBixoTii\»wi^<iTi-V^^\i3kfc\!L<^^ 
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Fashions , gives Mrs. Bennet opportunity for complaint and 
2onsolation. 

" They had been very ill-used since she last saw her sister. 
Two of her daughters had been on the point of mamage, and, 
after all, there was nothme of it." 

"Ido not blame Jane, she continued, "for Jane would 
fiave gotMr. Bingley if she could. But Lizzy, oh! sister, it 
LS very hard to thint that she might have been Mr. CoUins's 
wife DJ this time , had it not been for her own perverseness. 
He made her an offer in this very room , and she refused him. 
The consequence of it is , that Lady Lucas will have a daugh- 
ter married ^efore I have, and that Longboum estate is just 
as much entailed as ever. The Lucases are very artfal people 
indeed, sister. They are all for what they can get. I am 
Borry to say it of them, but so it is. It makes me very nervous 
and poorly, to be thwarted so in mv own family, and to have 
Qeighbours who think of themseives before anybody eise. 
However, your Coming just at this time is the ereatest of 
ßomforts , and I am very glad to hear what you teil us of long 
sleeves." 

But neither Mrs. Bennet's foUy nor Mr. CoUins's pompous 
eonceit makes up the story of "Pride and Preiudice. Pride 
assumes the shape of the handsome, haughty Mr. Darcy : and 
Elizabeth Bennet, the lively, spirited giri, is Prejudice. Pride 
begins by pronouncing Elizabeth not handsome enough to 
dancewith, by despising her family, and by preventing her 
sister's marriage with the man she loves , and who loves her. 
Hence the inveterate prejudice and dislike feit by Elizabeth 
against the offender. Humbled and conqueredby love, Mr. 
Darcy makes Miss Bennet an oflfer of marriage, which is 
angrily and indignantly rejected. But wrath , nke a summer 
storm, only clears the air; Mr. Darcy proves that he was not 
BD guilty as he was thought^ and thou^h he asks no more for 
love , he secures esteem. His generous interference in behalf 
of the runaway Lydia, adds gratitude to regard, and love 
erowns all. Prejudice is conquered; Pride stoops a second 
time; Mr. Darcy renews his suit, and is accepted. Mrs. 
Bennet's emotions on leaming this engagement, which foUows 
closely upon that of her elaest daughter, Jane, with Mr. 
Bingley, Mr. Darcy's feiend, are in stränge confiision. She 
had always detested that proud Mr. Darcy , but then it is such 
a match ! What pin money , what jewela , ^ik^X» ^iÄcrcÄ^^ÄV* 
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daughter will have ! Such a charming man — so handsome— 
so tall ! She begs her dear Lizzy will apologise for her hayiii^ 
disliked him so much! A house in town — eyerything tiiatis 
charming — three daughters married — ten thonsanda-year! 
Mrs. Bennet mustgodistracted; eyentheentail, that stränge 
andjprovoking arrangement, is forgotten. 

The same Jkeen and subiie grace, softened by much qoiet 
tendemess, appears in Miss Austen's next, and, in the onmion 
of many, most perfect novel, "Mansfield Fark.'* It has 
scarcely more story , but it has more power than its predeces- 
sors. Three handsome sisters have married very differentlj. 
One, Lady Bertram, is the wife of a rieh baronet: the other, 
Mrs. Norris, marries a clergyman; and the third, Mrs. Price, a 
lieutenant of marines, without education, fortune, or con- 
nection. A breach follows , which is healed in time bv Mn. 
Price's eldest child, Fanny^ being sent to Mansfield Park, and 
in some sort adopted by Sir Thomas and Lady Bertram, and 
reared with their two sons and dauffhters , all older than her- 
seif. Fanny is shy , neryous , and delicate, and attaches her- 
seif to the only member of the family who treats her with 
affectionate kindness, her cousin Edmund, the Baronet's 
second son. This affection ripens into a loye of which she is 
long unconscious, and which Edmund does not for a moment 
suspect. Her silent grief, her struggles, her jealousy, spite all 
his Jdndness, and sucn events as may occur in awell-regulated 
En^lish family, make up the story. Here again characters 
and feelin^s take up the room so long allotted to adyentore 
in the wond of fiction. Sel£shness and egotism preyail, in 
this tale, oyer the foUy of its predecessors. 

The three sisters are semsh , each after a fashion of her 
own. Lady Bertram is han,dsome, indolent, kind, and in- 
different to all saye comfort. She is sel£sn, without Ihe 
actiyity or the eagerness which renders selfishness odious, and 
conyerts it into ambition. Her husband ^oes on a long and 
momentous joumey, and Lady Bertram is surprised to find 
how well she does without him, "how well Edmund could 
supply his place in carying, talking to the steward, wiiting to 
the attomey, settling wim the seryants, and equally saymg 
her from all possible fatigue or exertion in eyery particular 
but that of directing her letters." 

Similar is her affection for Fanny : she likes to haye her by 
ber^ for the joung giil is pleasant and usefiil. She would like 
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her to be happy even, if she could think about it; if her wishes 
could go beyond her own handsome , lazy seif. But her love 
for kindred can go no farther. 

"Three or four Prices might have been swept away, any 
or all, except Fanny and Wifliam , and Lady Bertram would 
have thought littie about it; or perhaps might have caught 
fromMrs.Norris's Ups the cant of its being a very happy thing, 
and a great blessing to their poor dear sister, trice, to have 
them all so well provided for. 

The affliction of Lady Bertram, whose eldest son is in 
danger, and whose two daughters have run away, finds Mrs. 
Price equally sensitive. 

"Mrs. Price talked of her poor sister for a few minutes — 
but how to find anything to hold Sally's clothes, because 
Bebecca took away all the boxes and spoilt them, wasmuch 
more in her thoughts." 

Mrs. Norris , the third sister, is another amusing variety of 
the family failing. She is a faithful representation of the 
cheap benevolence which shows itself in contriving the good 
actions of other peopie. She suggests the scheme of Fanny's 
being adopted by her uncle and aunt, and kindly leaves them 
all the trouble and expense, reaping, however, no small share 
of. the merit. Her affections are not warmer than Lady 
Bertram's. When her husband dies she consoles herseif for 
his loss by " considering that she could do very well without 
him," and she does not feel his death more than her ladyship 
feels Sir Thomas's absence; but yet there is a marked differ- 
ence between the two sisters. Lady Bertram is passively kind ; 
Mrs. Norris is actively so. She never ceases to contrive every- 
thing for her neighbours , economy as well as charity , and is 
so overpowered by viewing the benefits she confersuponthem, 
that she cannot help exclaiming aloud at her own benevolence, 
and taking to herseif the merit of every benefit and pleasure 
which life can bring forth for those around her. Witt Fanny 
especially, whom she torments in every possibleway, shein- 
dulj^es herseif most freely , and the charm of her boasting lies 
in its sincerity. Thus, affcer having done her best to Keep 
Fanny from a pleasure party to which Edmund makes her go 
in his aunt's despite ana maugre his mother's reluctance, Mrs. 
Norris benevolently exclaims, — 

"Well, Fanny, this has been a fine day for you, upon my 
Word. Nothing but pleaÄUie from b^^u^o^Ä^ \i^i ^tä\ \ ^ 
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sure you ought to be very much obliged to your aunt Bertram 
and me for contriving to let you go ! 

With equal sincerity, when the young people, contrive 
private theatricals, which are Fannv's torment, for they show 
her the man whom she loves, openly devoted to a rival, Mrs. 
Norris, whose whole mind is bent on economizing for the 
absent Sir Thomas, congratulates Fanny on what she evidently 
considers a delightful part of this amusement, being a neglected 
and forgotten looker-on. 

"Come Fanny," she cried, "these are fine times for you, 
but you must not be always Walking from one room to the 
other a-doing the lookings on , at your ease , in this way — I 
want you here. I have been slaving myself tili I can hardly 
stand , to contrive Mr. Rushworth's cloak without sending for 
any more satin; and now I think you may give me your nelp 
in putting it together. There are but three seams ; you may 
do them in a trice. It would be lucky for me if I hacT notfaing 
but the executive part to do — you are best off, I can teil you; 
but if nobody did more than you, we should not get on very 
fast." 

Mrs. Norris's love of the executive takes every form. Her 
brother-in-law and his eider son go on business to Antigua, 
and Mrs. Norris, naturally anticipating some dreadful 
catastrophe on their way to a goal so remote , kindly settles 
beforehand how the melancholy intelligence shall be broken 
by her to the afflicted family. Sir Thomas returns safely, and 
Mrs. Norris is not asked to break the news; he perversely 
defrauds her " of an office on which she had always dependea, 
whether his arrival or his death were to be the thing un- 
folded." 

The retum of the grave master of the house puts an end to 
the theatrical scheme. We share in the regret of Sir Thomas 
Bertram's children, for these theatricals were entertaining. 
The polite struggle for the best parts between the actors , the 
secret heartbumings and disappointments of Maria Bertram 
and her sister, both striving for the same man*s favour, Mr. 
Crawford ; the male flirt's consummate ease between the two, 
and the foolish exhilaration of Maria's future husband , Mr. 
Rushworth, delighted to appear in a pink satin cloak, and 
never ceasing to talk of the forty- two Speeches hehas toleam; 
and especialTy the suggestor of the scheme, the Honourable 
Jobn YateBj were most amvxsm^^ ^ot\x^^^^. 
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"He came onthe wings of disappointment, and with his 
head füll of acting . for it nad been a theatrical party , and the 
play, in which he had bome apart, was within two days of 
representation , when the sudden death of one ofthenearest 
connections of the family had destroyed the scheme and dis- 
persed the performers. To be so near happiness, so near 
lame , so near the long paragraph in preise of the private 
theatricals at Ecclesford , the seat of the Right Honourable 
LiordRavenshaw, in Com wall, which would, ofconrse, have 
immortalized the whole party for at least a twelvemonth ! 
And beinff so near, to lose it all was an injury to be keenly 
feit, and Mi. Yates could talk of nothing eise: Ecclesford and 
its theatre , with its arrangements and mresses , rehearsals and 
jokes, was his never-failing subject, andtoboastofthepast 
his onlv consolation." . . , The play had been "Lovers' 
Vows, and Mr. Yates was to have been Count Cassel. " A 
trifllng part," said he , "and not at all to my taste, and such a 
one as I certainly would not accept again; but I was deter- 
mined to make no diflSculties. Lord Ravenshaw and the duk'e 
had appropriated the only two characters worth playing 
before I reached Ecclesford; and though Lord Ravenshaw 
oflfered to resign his to me, it was impossibletotakeit, vou 
know. 1 was sorry for htm that he should have so mistaken 
his powers , for he was no more equal to the baron — a Httle 
man with a weak voice, always hoarse after the first ten 
minutes! It must have injured the piece materially; but / 
was resolved to make no difficulties. Sir Hemy thoueht the 
duke not equal to Frederick, but that was because Sir Henry 
wanted the part for himself ; whereas it was certainly in the 
best hands of the two. I was surprised to see Sir Henry such 
a stick. Luckily . the strength of the piece did not depend 
upon him. Our Agatha was inimitable, and the duke was 
thought very great. And upon the whole it would certainly 
have gone off wonderfully." 

" To be sure the poor old dowager could not have died at a 
worse time, and it is impossible to nelp wishing that the news 
could have been suppressed for just the three days we wanted. 
It was but three days — and being only a grandmother, and 
all happening two hundred miles off, I think there would have 
been no great härm , and it was suggested , I know ; but Lord 
Ravenshaw, who, I suppose, is one of the most eorrect men in 
England^ woiüd not hear of it." 
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Considering it was ^'only a grandmother," bis lordship 
was decidedly hard-hearted, though not so cruel as Sir 
Thomas Bertram, who, without haTing even this decent 
preteuce of a deäd grandmother, cahnly put an end to Mr. 
Yates's second hopes of "Lovers' Vows. 

The more serious characters are no less skilfdlly drawn. 
Mr. Crawford is excellent. He is not handsome , but he is 
agreeable, and the business of hislife is to make ladies leam 
it to their cost. He causes himself to be loved by Maria Ber- 
tram, though she is engaged to Mr. Rushworth. He also wins 
the favour of her sister Julia, and, never committing himself, 
he has, thanks to the most skilful management, the satis- 
faction of seeing the two sisters jealous, angry, and miserable 
för his sake. Time passes — one is married, the other is gone, 
and Mr. Crawford kindly tums to- Fanny, who has seen his 
behaviour to her cousins , and who despises and dislikes him. 
She is too gentle to show her feelings , but they give her a 
coldness more alluring than her beauty, though that Mr. 
Crawford appreciates. With the luxury of an epicure , he ex- 
plains his pians to his sister, — 

"I will not do her any härm , dear little soul ! I only want 
her to look kindly on me, to give me smiles as well as blushes. 
to keep a chair for me by herseif wherever we are , and be all 
animation when I take it and talk to her-^ to think as I think, 
be interested in all my possessions and pleasures, try to keep 
me longer at Mansfieid, and feel when I go away that she 
shall never be happy again. I want nothing more. 

But the old story of the biter bit is onee more falfilled. 
Mr. Crawford falls seriously in love, and, to his surprise, 
Fanny will not have him. Her heart is guarded by affeetion 
for Edmund, who loves Mary Crawford, an agreeable, selfish, 
and worldly §irl. That love, however, is fortunately ül-fated, 
and ff entle , timid little Fanny is rewarded with ihe affection 
of Edmund Bertram. 

The variety which Miss Austen displaved in the drawing 
of commonplace character woke especially the admiration ot 
the late Lord Macaulay. Without assimilating her ränge to 
that of Shakespeare , he compared her to the great master in 
that respect. "She has given us," he justlysaid, "amulti- 
tudeof characters, all, m a certain sense, commonplace — 
all Buch 8,8 we meet every day. X^X.^Jn'erj ^x^^M^a^erfectly 
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discriminated as if they were the most eccentric of human 
beiigs." 

Tnis remarkable power Miss Austen carried even in the 
conception of her heroines. They are all very distinct per- 
sona. Emma Woodhouse, whose name gives its title to the 
last work Miss Austen published ^ is a very different heroine 
from the gentle Fanny or the spirited Elizabeth. She has not 
either the nalveU of Cfatherine or the prudence of Elinor — she 
is a good, vain, and plotting girl; disinterested for herseif, 
but unduly anxious about her friends , especially about Har- 
net Smith , a little innocent creature , who falls in or gets out 
of love at her bidding. The scrapes into which Emma's zeal 
brings her, first with Mr. Elton , then with Frank Churchill, 
and nnally with Mr. Knightley, the hero of the tale, are very 
entertaining; and still more so are the discourses of Mr. 
Woodhouse and Miss Bates. 

Mr. Woodhouse, Emma's father, is rather peculiar than 
ridiculous. He is amiable, polite, hospitable, and kind. Few 
men of bis years and infirm health couldpass better in society. 
But he is weak on one or two matters. He is restlessly un- 
happy about the possible colds and indigestions of bis friends, 
and even acquaintances , and he is miserable about the cala- 
mity of their getting married. His eldest daughter, Isabella, 
is married — she is a happy wife , a happy mother, but she 
is "poor Isabella" for ever with her father. Miss Taylor, 
Emma*s eovemess and friend, exchanges dependence for a 
kind husband , an excellent home , and children of her own, 
but she is " poor Miss Taylor ! " " Matrimony, as the origin of 
change , was always disagreeable." 

But whereas people only get married occasionally, thev 
eat frequently, and this is another of Mr. Woodhouse s 
troubles. 

"He loved to have the cloth laid," we are told, "because 
it had been the fashion of his youth , but his conviction of 
suppers being very unwholesome made him rather sorry to 
see anythin^ put on it; and while his hospitality would have 
welcomed bis visitors to everything, his care for their health 
made him grieve that they would eat." 

" Such another small basin of thin gruel as his own was all 
that he could, with thorough self-approbation , recommend, 
thouj^h he might constrain himself , while the ladies were 
eomtortably Clearing the nicer thinga, tö a«».^^ — 
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" Mrs. Bates , let me propose your venturing on one of 
these egffs. An egg boiled very soft is not unwlioleBome. 
Serie unaerstands boiling an eg^ better than anybody. I 
would not recommend an egg boiled by anvbody eise — bat 
you need not be afraid — they are very small , you see — one 
of onr small eggs will not hurt you. Miss Bates , let £mma 
help you to a Tittle bit of tart — a very little bit. Ours are all 
apple tarts. You need not be afraid of unwholesome pre- 
serves. I do not advise the custard. Mrs. Goddard , what say 
you to Jialf a glass of wine ? A small half glass — put into a 
tumbler of water? I do not think it could disagree with you." 

His veneration and fondness for bis medical man, poor 
Perry, wbo is bilious, and Las not time to take care of nim- 
self; his unseasonable intrusion of Perry's advice and opi- 
nions; his confidence in James, his own coachman, and, 
apparently, the only coachman who really kuows what 
driving is; his admiration for the precocious intelligence of 
his grandsons, who will come and stand by his chair, and 
say, " Grandpapa, can you give me a bit of string? " and one 
of them even asked for a knife , are all in the same strain of 
fond, foolish egotism. Mr. Woodhouse is selfish, but amiably 
selfish — he amuses , and never repels us. 

"Do not teil his father," he considerately says, before 
censuring Frank Churchill ; "but that young man is not quite 
the thing." We know already that Mr. Churchill is a nirt, 
that he trifles with the affections of one or two ladies, but his 
error is of a deeper die in Mr. Woodhouse's creed ofmoral ex- 
cellence. "He has been opening the doors very often this 
evening, and keeping them open very inconsiderately. He 
does not think of the draught. I do not mean to set you 
against him, but, indeed he is not quite the thing." 

Next to Mr. Woodhouse, in this pleasant sort of folly, is 
Miss Bates. What Perry and health are to Mr. Woodhouse, 
her niece, Jane Fairfax, is to her. She cannot wearyof the 
subject. Jane Fairfax, herlooks, her letters, only two pages 
crossed, are her delight and the torment of her friends. Then 
Miss Bates is so good-natured , sogratefulfor everything, so 
forgetful of herseif, though, unfortunately, so mindml of 
Jane and her concems, soToquacious, too, that she is almost 
too well drawn, too like the tiresome, provoking reality. 
Harriet Smith is another and whoUy different form of that 
commonplace silliness in which Miss Austen is unequalled. 
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She is gentle , docile , and foolish. Emma can make her feel, 
think, and act as she pleases. Harriet is secretly attached to 
a young farmer, but Emma does not approve the alliance, 
and Harriet discovers that she has no likmg for him. Emma 
decrees that she is to be loved by, and to feel love for, the 
Kev. Philip Elton, and Harriet obeys, thinks him the first of 
men, so handsome, so superior, saves his worn-out pencils, 
makes relics of his discardcd sticking-plaster, and sheds a 
few tears when he marries Miss Hawkins. 

But Harriet has a li^ht, cheerful, unsentimental disposi- 
tion. To go to a party is comfort and consolation. "To be 
in Company, nicely dressed herseif, and seeing others nicely 
dressea , to sit and smile and look pretty , and say nothing, 
was enough for the happiness of the present hour." 

We cannot feel much for Harriet's love-sorrows at any 
time, and least of all when, not with Emma's advice, she 
bestows her heart on Mr. Knightley, the hero of the tale , and 
a very agreeable hero he is. A man of sense, a handsome man, 
too , thouffh he is seven-and-thirty, and above all , the self- 
possessedlover of young, pretty, and wilful Emma. There is 
not much in the proeress of their affection, but as much as the 
cast of Miss Austen s tales allows. Emma's regard for him, 
her anger at the thought of his marrying, her Indignation at 
hearing him called Knigthley bv Mrs. Elton , and finally her 
feelings when Harriet innocently confesses her attachment, 
and even her hopes , enlighten her. "It dartedthroughher, 
with the speed of an arrow, that Mr. Knightley must marry no 
one but herseif." Mr. Knightley is of precisely the same 
opinion, and after the first shock,Mr. Woodhouse is convinced 
how very^ safe and proper it is to have a son-in-law in the same 
house with himself. Harriet's feelings, left to themselves, 
retum to her first attachment, and the tale ends with pleasant 
promises of happiness. Yet in such pictures of human life did 
not lie Miss Austen's forte — she could not paint happy love. 
Did she belle ve in it? If we look under the shrewdness and 
quiet Satire of her stories, we shall find a muchkeener sense of 
disappointment than of joy fulfiUed. Sometimes we find more 
than disappointment. 

Beyond any other of Miss Austen's tales, "Persuasion" 
shows US the pnase of her literary character which she chose 
to keep most in the shade : the tender and the sad. In this 
work, as in "Sense andSensibility," axidixi"^9Ai^^^\äw^%SLVV 
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but with more power than in either , slie showed what can be 
the feelings of a woman compelled to see the love sbe moet 
longa for, leaving her daj by day. The judicious Elinor is, 
indeed, conscious that she is oeloved; but her lover is not free, 
and she long thinks him lost. Fanny is her lover's confidante, 
and must be miserable when he is blest, or happy when he is 
wretched. The position of Anne Elliot has somethine 
more desolate still. The Opposition of her relatives, and 
the advice of friends, induce her to break with a young 
nayal officer, Captain Frederick Wentworth, to whom she 
is engaged, and the only man whom she can love. They 
part, he in anger, she in sorrow; he to rise in his profes- 
sion, become a rieh man, and outlive his grief ; she to pine at 
home, and lose youth and beauty in unavailing regret. Years 
have passed when they meet again. Captain Wentwortii is 
still young, still handsome and agreeaole. He wishes to 
marry, and is looking for a wife. Aiine Elliot, pale, faded, 
and sad, knows it, and sees it — she sees the looks, the smiles 
of fresher and younger beauties seeking him , and apparently 
not seeking him in vain. 

Here we see the first genuine picture of that silent torture 
of an unloved woman, condemned to suffer thus because she is 
a woman and must not speak, and which, many years later, 
was wakened into such passionate eloquence by the author of 
"Jane Eyre." Subdued though the picture is in Miss Austen's 

gage8,it IS not the less keen,not thelesspainful. Thetale ends 
appily. Captain Wentworth*s coldness yields to old love, 
Anne's beauty retums, they are married, yet the sorrowful 
tone of the tale is not effaced by that happy close. The 
shadow of a long disappointment, of secret grief, and ill- 
repressed jealousy will ever hang over Anne Elfiot. 

This melancholy cast, the result , perhaps, of some secret 

ßersonal disappointment, distinguishes "Persuasion" from 
[iss Austen's other tales. They were never cheerfiil, for even 
the gentlest of satire precludes cheerfulness; but this is sad. 

Of the popularitv of Miss Austen*s six novels, of the 
estimation in which they are held , we need not speak. It is 
honourable to the public tiiat she should be so thoroughly 
appreciated, not merely by men like Sir Walter Scott and 
Lord Macaulay , but bv all who take up her books for mere 
amusement. Wonderral , indeed , is the power that out of 
materiala so slendet, out of chaxaetera so im:^erfectly marked, 
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could fasbion a story. This is her great, her i)revailing merit, 
andyet, itcannot bo denied, it is one that injures lierwith 
many readers. It seems so natural that she should have told 
Üiings and painted people as they are, so natural and so easy, 
that we are apt to forget the Performance m the sense of its 
reality. The literary taste oi the majori ty is always tinged 
with coarseness; it loves exaggeration, and slights the mo- 
destvof truth. 

Änother of Miss Austen's excellencies is also a disadvantage. 
She does not paint or analyze her characters ; they speak for 
tiiemselves. Herpeoplehavenever thosesetsayings orphrases 
which we may refer to the author, and of which we may think, 
how clever! They talk as people talk in the world, and 
quietly betray their inner being m their foUy , f alsehood , or 
assumption. For instance, Sir Walter EUiot is handsome ; we 
are merely told so ; but we never forget it, for he does not. He 
considers men bom to be handsome , and, deploring the fatal 
effect of a seafaring life on manly beauty, he candioly regrets 
that "naval gentlemen are not knocked on the head at once," 
so disgusted nas he been with Admiral Baldwin's mahogany 
complexion and dilapidated apjpearance. And this worship 
of personal appcarance is perfectly unaffected and sincere. 
Sir VValter Elliot^s good looks have acted onhiminternally; 
his own daughter Anne rises in his opinion as her complexion 

frows clearer, and his first inquiry conceming his married 
aughter, Mary, is, "Howisshelooking? The lasttimehe, 
Sir Walter, saw her, she had a red nose, and he hopes that 
may not happen every day." He is assured that the red nose 
must have been accidental, upon which the afFectionate father 
exclaims kindly : "If I thought it would not tempt her to go 
out in Sharp winds , and grow coarse , I would send her a new 
hat andpelisse." 

Bat it was natural that powers so great should fail some- 
where , and there were some things which Miss Austen could 
not do. She could not speak the laneuage of any strong feel- 
ing, even thoiigh that feeling were ridiculous and unjust. A 
romour of Mr.ßarcy's marriage with Elizabeth Bennet having 
reached his aunt, Lady Catherine de Bourgh, she hurries 
down to Longbourn to tax and upbraid Miss ßennet with her 
audaci^, and to exact from her a promise that she will not 
marry Mr. Darcy. Elizabeth refiises, and there is a scene, 
but not a good one. Lady Cather ine's mtex^^xeii^^V^vcÄKJtfw' 
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and foolish, bat it is the result of a Btrong feeling, and, to her, 
it is an important, a mightj matter , andthis we do not f eel as 
we read. Her assertions of her own unportance , her surprise 
at Elizabeth's independence, are in keeping, bat we want 
something more, and that something never appears. The de- 
licate mind that could evolve , so shrewdly , foolishness from 
its deepest recesses , was powerless when streng f eelings had 
to be summoned. They heard her, but did not obey the calL 
This want of certain important faculties is the only defeet, 
or rather causes the only defeet, of Miss Aosten's works: that 
everything is told in the same tone. An elopement, a death, 
seduction, are related as plaeidly as a dinner or ball, but with 
much less spirit. As she is, however , we must take her, and 
what her exikraordinary powers wanted in extent, they made 
up in depth. In her own ränge, and admitting her cold yiews 
of life to be true, she is fauitless, or almost faultless. By 
choosing to be all but perfect, she sometimes became 
monotonous , but rarely. The value of light and shade , as a 
means of success, she discarded. Streng contrasts, bold 
flights, she shunned. To be true, to show life in its every-day 
aspeet, was her ambition. To hope to make so much outof 
so little showed no comn^on confidence in her own powers, 
and more than common daring. Of the thousands who take 
up a pen to write a story meant to amuse, how many are there 
who can, or who dare, be true, like Jane Austen? 



CHAPTEß XIX.^ 

Mrs. Opie. 

Ahongst the papers which were left to the care of Mrs. 
Opie's testamentary executor, and from which his daughter 
framed the memoirs of that charming woman's life , one there 
was, Üie fragment of an autobiography, unfortunately never 
completed, but füll of promise. Few lives open with so 
sweet and poetic a record of childhood's £rst feelings as 
this: 

" One of my earliest recoUections is of gazing on the bright 

blue sky, as I lay in mv little bed, before my hour of rismg 

came, and listening witn delighted attention to the rin^ng ot 

a peal of beJls, I had heaxd that heaveu was beyona those 
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blae skies , and I had been taught that ihere was the home of 
the good ; and I fancied that those sweet bells were ringing in 
heaven." 

The pious and tender tone of Mrs. Opie's mind is revealed 
to OS in that first sweet and childish impression. She grew up 
timid, romantie, and fond of excitement, but alwaysfullof 
love and pily. She was afraid of ne^oes and insane people ; 
but her mother, Mrs. Alderson , judiciouslv tumed the feeiing 
into a coinpassion which clung to her throu^ life, and of 
which we mid repeated traces in her tales. Her early sym- 
pathies were not all bestowed on the oppressed and the sor- 
rowfuL Late in life, and in the thee and ihou of her Quaker 
days, we find her wrinng to a friend, — 

"And so thou hast trodden where Robin Hood did! He 
was one of my heroes when I was young ; and at sixteen, when 
drivinff through Sherwood Forest, I insisted on getting out to 
walk mrough it, and tread where he and his merry men had 
trodden." 

Other fancies , less romantie , Miss Alderson also had — / 
fancies which circumstances favoured. She was the only 
child of Dr. James Alderson, and was bom in Norwich in that 
year, 1769, which gave birth to the most remarkable indivi- 
duals of modern times, jfrom her favourite Napoleon down- 
wards. Mrs. Alderson died young, and, at the age of fiffceen, 
Amelia Alderson found herseif at the head of her father's 
house. He was a good, indulgent man, and a fond father ; and 
if the day on which she was bom was, as he said, the happiest 
in his life, he remained to the last the passion of hei* existence. 
Of his kindness, of his goodness to the poor, for whom he pre- 
scribed at the rate of four or five hundred a-week , his daugh- 
ter has left many touching memorials. Dr. Alderson gave her 
great liberty, and thus sne cultivated the most extraordinary 
taste with which a girl of sixteen was ever gifted. Howit arose 
and was developed is best told in Mrs. Opie's own words — 

" To a girl fond of excitement it will easily be believed 
that the time of assizes was one of great interest. As soon as 
I was old enough to enjoy a procession, I was taken to see the 
judges come in: and as vouthful pages in pretty dresses ran, 
at that time of day, by the side of the high sheriflfs carriage, 
in which the judgessat, while the coaches drove slowly, and 
with a solemnity becoming the high and awful oflGlce ofthose 
whom they contained, it was a sigat "wYikkl,^^ ^\^<ä\^e^'«w - 
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delifflited more andmore to witness; with reverence ever did 
I benold the judges' wigs , the scarlet robes they wore , and 
even Üie white wand of the sheriff had an imposing efPect on 
me. 

"As years advaneed, I began to wish to enter the as£dze- 
court, and as soon as I found that ladies were allowed to at- 
tend mala and causes , I was not satisfied tili I had obtained 
leave to enjoy this indulgence. Accordingly some one kindly 
undertook to go with me, and I set off for court. It was to the 
Nisi Prius Court that I bent my way. I could not bear the 
thought of hearing prisoners tried, as the punishment of death 
was then in all its force; but I was glad to find myself hear- 
ing counsel plead and judges speak where I had no reason to 
apprehend any fearful eonsequences to the defendants. ßy 
some lucky chance I also soon found myself on the bench by 
the side of the judge. Although I coula not divest myself öi 
a degree of awf ul respect when I had reached such a vicinity, 
it was so advantageous a position for hearing and seeing that 
I was soon reconciled to it, especially as me good old man 
who sat then as judge seemed to regard my fixed attention to 
what was going forward with some complacency." 

Miss Alderson*s personal appearance was not such as to 
lessen Sir Henry Gould's satisfaction. "Her countenance 
was animated, bright, and beaming — her eyes soft and ex- 

Eressive, yet füll of ardour — her hair was abundant and 
eautiful, of auburn hue, and wavine in long tresses — her 
figure was well formed , her carriage Sne, her hands, arms, 
and feet well shaped ; and all around and about her was the 
spirit of youth, and joy, and love." 

Such is the testimony of all her portraits , and of her early 
friends. Well might the aged judge be charmed with such a 
neighbour and listcner. "He was so kind," pursues Mrs. 
Opie, " as to enter into conversation with me. Never, I think, 
liad my vanity been so gratified; and when, on my being 
forced to leave the court, by the arrival of my dinner hour, ho 
Said he hoped I was sufficiently j)leased to come again, I went 
home mucü raised in my own estimation, and fully resolved to 
go into court again next day. As I was obliged to go alone, I 
took care to wear the same drcss as I wore on the preceding 
day, in hopes that if the judge saw me he would cause way to 
be made for me. But bemg obliged to go in at a door where 
the crowd was very grea^ I kad \iU\fe lao^^ o€ bein^ seen, 
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though the door fronted the judge. At last I was pushed for- 
ward by the crowd, and gradually got nearer to the table. 
While tnus struggling with obstacles, a man, not quite in the 
grade of a gentleman, pushed me back rather rudely, and 
said, — * There, miss , go home — you had better go away — 
whatbusiness have you here? — this is no place for you; be 
advised — there , go , I teil you I ' " But Miss was obstinate, 
and stood her ground, tuming, as she did so, towards the 
judge, who now perceived and recognized her, and instantly 
ordere d one of the servants of the court to make way for that 
young lady. "Accordingly way was made , and at his desire 
1 took my place again by the judge's side. It was not in na- 
tura, at least not in my weak nature , to resist casting a trium- 
phant glaace on my impertinent reprover, and I had the satis- 
faction of seeing that he looked rather foolish." 

In impressive languagc, Mrs. Opie proceeds to mention 
how it afi^cted her to hear witnesses swom, and how she once 
became conscious , from their opposed testimony, that one of 
them committed deliberate perjury. He leit the court a 
ruined man. " Well do I remember the ghastly expression of 
the wretched man's countenance," she says ; "1 saw his bright 
grey eye lifted up to heaven, with, as I suppose, the conviction 
that he was retiring in disgrace." He did not survive his 
shame. He was found dead in his bed the nesi; moming, and 
his grave was dug in the churchyard which faced Amelia 
Alderson's Windows. Of these scenes and incidents, Mrs. 
Opie*s works bear many traces, and though she remained true 
to her resolve of never hearing a capital case , to the close of 
her life she attended the court with undiminished zeal and in- 
terest. The liberty she enjoyed may have contributed to the 
neglect which evidently attended Miss Alderson's education. 
Hercareless and incorrect style alone would prove that she 
did not receive solid or genuine Instruction. She was taught 
French, however, and music, and she early displayed a power 
of recitation which gave her ballad-singmg a charm said to 
have been unrivalled. She began authorship early, and 

ßoetry was with her , what it is with most writers , the key to 
terature. She was not known to the public until after hermar- 
riage, but some of her best pieces were written in youth. Her 
fondness for the drama led her also into the prevailing sin of 
youthful ambition — a tragedy, in which, as it was aoted pri- 
vately, she assiuned the ps^ of hex o^ni\vetQmfc* " . 
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Miss Alderson was pretty, amiable, livelj, and a deliglit- 
fal companion. She had many admirers, but she was hara to 

Slease , and we find her at twenty-five on a visit to London, 
isen^aged, merry, fall of life, and evidently heart-free. Shie 
shared the opinions of her father^ and Doctor Alderson, a par- 
tisan of the French Revolution, was a democrat in England. 
Miss Alderson was in town in 1794, and true to her judicial 
propensities , she attended the memorable trials ot Home 
Tooke, Holcroft, andThelwall, for high treason, attheOld 
Öäiley. Her letters home were sufficiently firank and bold to 
induce her father to destroy them. Other letters have been 
preserved; thev were written during this and subsequent 
Visits, and in these letters we find her, not attending state 
trials, but chatting with Godwin, Mrs.Inchbald, and ^/m. Sid- 
dons; receivinff letters from MarvWolstonecraft, correspond- 
ing with Freuen emigrants ^ ana seeing some of the stränge 
aspects of those stränge tunes. Her interview with GkS- 
win, though it is not her first, is curious and worth re- 
cording: — 

"Mr. J. Boddineton and I set off for town yesterday, by 
way of Islington , tnat we might pay our first Visit to Godwin, 
at öomer's Town. After a most äelightful ride through some 
of the riebest country I ever beheld , we arrived , at about one 
o'clock, at the philosopher's house, whom we round with his 
hair bien poudre, and in a pair of new, sharp-toed, red morocco 
Slippers, not tomentionhis'green coatandcrimsonunder-waist- 
coat. He reeeived me very kindly, but wondered I should 
think of being out of London — eoiüd 1 be either amused or 
instructed at Southgate? How did I pass my time? What were 
my pursuits? and a great deal more, which frightened my pro- 
tector, and tried me; tili at last I told him I nad not yet out- 
lived my affections, and that they bound me to the family at 
Southgate. But was I to acknowledge any other dominion 
tiian that of reason ? * But are you sure that my affections in 
this case are not the result of reason?' He shrugged dis- 
belief, and after debating some time, he told me I was more 
of the woman than when he saw me last. Rarely did we 
agree , and little did he gain on me by bis mode of attack , but 
he seemed alarmed lest he should have offended me, and 
apologised several times , with much feeling for the harshness 
Ol bis expressions. In short , h§ convinced me that bis theory 
bas not yet gotten eutke aft^^eu^^Jie.^ q^^x \^ \|X^i^^<^^. Ue 
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has promised to come over to spend a day at Southgate , when 
I shall pit rational belief in Mr. M. against atheism in Godwin. 
Mr. B. was disgusted with his manner, though charmed with / 
that of Barry, whom we called on last week. Godwin told me / 
he had talked öf me to Mrs. Inchbald, that she recoUected me, j 
and wished to see me ; so I determined to call on her after I 
had paid my visit to Mrs. Siddons. From Godwin*s we went 
to Ives Hurry's, in the city, where we left our chairs and 
horses, and proeeeded in a coach to Mrs. Betham*s, to have my 
profile taken , and thenee we drove to Marlborough Street. I 
found Mrs. Siddons in the very act of sucklingher little baby, 
and as handsome and charming as ever. She played last 
Wednesday, before her month was up, and is now conflned to 

her room with the cold she caught Dehind the seenes 

From Marlborough Street we drove to Mrs. Inchbald's ^ who 
is as prettv as ever, and much more easy and unreserved m her 
manner than when I last saw her. With her we passed an 
hour , and when I took my leave , she begged I would call on 
her again. She is in charming lodgings, and has just received 
two hundred pounds from Sheridan, for a farce containing 
sixty pages only." 

Apprehensions of emigrating to America , a course her 
father and some of his friends would have taken, if the 
"felons" about to be tried should not be " acquitted felons," 
clouded this pleasant intercourse with the intellectual world 
of the daj^; but a year later, when exile was no longer thought 
of, we nnd Miss Alderson again in London, "this vnlder- 
nes8 of pleasure," as she caUs it herseif, and as lively as 
ever. 

" To-morrow I am going to enjoy * the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul ' with Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. Geddes , at Mrs. 
Ho ward's. I wish I could wish you there. Godwin drank 
tea and supped here last night — a leave-taking visit — as he 

foes to-morrow to spend a fortnight at Dr. Parr's. It would 
ave entertained you highly to have seen him bid me farewell. 
He wished to salute me , but his courage failed him. * While 
oft he looked back, and was loth to depart.* * Will you give me 
nothing to keep for your sake , and console me during my ab- 
sence,' murmured out the philosopher, 'not even your slipper? 
I had it in my possession once, and need not havereturned 
it ! * This was true ; my shoe had come off ., «Avdk^^VÄ.^^^^^ 
in hispocket for some tuue. YouYlwö ixö\ÖÄ^\L<öi^ ^j6^ä3s^»\ä 
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is become ; but, indeed, he is much more amiable than ever he 
was. Mrs. Inchbald savs, ' The report of the world is that Mr. 
Holcroft is in love with her, she with Mr. Grodwin, Mr. Godwm 
with 777 £», and I am in love with Mr. Holcroft I * A pretty story, 
indeed ! This report Godwin brings to me , and he says Mrs. 
I. always teils him that when she praises Mm I praise Hol- 
croft. This is not fair in Mrs. I. She appears to me to he 
jealous of G.'s attention to me, so she mates him believe I 
prefer H. to hhn. She often says to me , * Now you are come, 
Mr. Godwin does not come near me.* Is not this very wo- 
manish?" 

It was womanish, no doubt, but we sospect Mrs. Inchbald 
was not all wrong. Godwin's zeal in repeating the story to 
Miss Alderson seems to imply a wish to sound her. However, 
his lot was not cast in those waters , and in 1797 we find Mary 
Wolstonecraft writing to her as "my dear girl," complainmff 
of Mrs. Inchbald's rudeness about sometmng or other, and 
signing herseif "Femme Godwin." 

In the same year, and during the same visit to town, 
Amelia Alderson first met her rature husband, Opie the 
painter, self-taught, low-bom, but high-minded. Ble saw Miss 
Alderson at an evening party , for he was then a populär and 
admired artist, and from the moment that the door opened and 
admitted her, clad in blue, with bare neck and arms, her 
bright auburn hair flowing down her Shoulders, and gentle 
ardour in her beaming face, he was smitten with love life-long 
and deep. We doubt if, from her own showing, Amelia Alder- 
son really returned his passion, but she esteemed and liked 
him, she feit his strong love, and though she vowed at first that 
his chances of success were but one to a thousand, she allowed 
his will to rule hers, and married him in Marylebone Church, 
on the 8th of May, 1798. 

It was a happy union. Mrs. O^ie is said to have softened 
some of her rugged husband's asperities, both as a painter and 
as man, and he had the good sense and the good feeling to 
wish her to cultivate her talents as an author. " Knowing , at 
the time of our marriage , that my most favourite amusement 
was writing, he did not check my ambition to become an 
author; on the contrary, he encouraged it, and our only 
quarrel was, not that I wrote too much, but that I did not write 
more and better." 

Before her marriage Mra. O^^i^ \i«».d "^\xfo\i%\Äd an anony- 
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mous novel entitled "The Dangers ofCoquetry," whichwas 
not heeded; but in 1801 a^peared "Father and Daughter," 
bearing her name , a beautiiul and pathetic tale , which Lad 
rapid and genuine success. Mr. Opie was fond of novels , and 
bis taste may have heiped to divert bis wife from poetry — ber 
early predilection — to prose. In tbe next year, nowever, sbe 
publisned a volume of poems. It included tbose charming 
and well known lines , wbieb, as giving tbe key to her nature 
— tendemess — we shall quote bere : 

" Go , yoath belovcd , in distant glades , 
New frlends, new hopes, new joys to find ! 
Tet sometimes deign , 'midst fairer maids , 
To think on her thou leav^st behind. 
Tby love , thy fate , dear yoath , to share , 
Must never be my happy lot ; 
But thou may^st grant this humble prayer, 
Forget nie not! forget me notlj 

*'Yet should the thought of my distress 
So painful to thy feelings he, 
Heed not the wish I now express , 
Nor ever deign to think. of me! 
But, oh! ifgrief thy Steps attend, 
If want , if sickness , be thy lot , 
And thou require a soothing friend , 
Forget me not! forget me not! " 

It was of this verv sweet song that Sir James Mackintosh 
playfully wrote to Älr. Sharpe, saying: "Teil tbe fair Opie 
that if sbe would address such pretty verses to me as sbe 
did to Ashbumer, I think sbe mi^ht almost bring me back 
&om Bombay, tbough sbe coula not prevent bis going 
thitber." 

In one of bis lectures on Moral Pbilosopby, delivered at 
tbe Royal Institution, in 1804-5, the gay Sydney Smith 
selected this graceful poem as illusirating "the true language 
of nature and feeling," and, to Mrs. Opie's mingled gratifica- 
tion and confusion, be did so when sbe was present. 

• Mr. Opie only lived eight years after bis marriage. He 
died in April, 1807, at the premature age of forty-six, worn out 
by tbe incessant toil to which bis own ardent temper and will 
had condemned bim. He was laid by Sir Joshua Keynolds, in 
Saint PauFs, and it was rememberea then that, on the funeral 
of the great painter, Opie had exclaimed to bis sister, " Ay, 
girl. and I too shall be buried in Saint Paul's." 

Wbatever may be thought of bim aa 2t^2iifftet^^^ ^ä««ö.^öö. 
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and passion of bis feelings as a man are fine features in bis 
life. His wife he most fondly loved. His only quarrel witii 
her was when she stayed too long away £rom him, at Norwich, 
with her father. Her absence was a torment be could not 
endure, and years affcer theu: marriage he could write pressing 
her retum, "I long to see you as much as ever I did in my 

Bat if he was fond , be was not alwajs inclined to conqaer 
bis dislike of society in consideration of her liking for it, and 
the only real pleasure of their married life , apart £rom its 
bappiness, was a joumey to Paris, in 1802, of wbicb Mrs. Opie 
wrote a graphic account tbirty years later. The travellers 
found Üindivisibilil4 de la Republiaue chalked in giant letters 
on the walls, the permanent guiÜotine standing on the Place 
de la Concorde , and the First Consul opening the Senate as 
Consttl for life, a most unrepublican proceeding. 

Some of the remarkable men and women of those tunes 
they also nfet. With Fox they dined in the old Hotel 
Richelieu, and be told them that, nine and twenty years 
before , he had supped in that very room with the celebrated 
Duke and Mardcbal. Througb Helen Maria Williams, so 
well known for her graphic account of the still recent re- 
volution , and whom Wolfe Tone wickedly called Miss Jane 
Bull , they had the opportunity of meeting with one of Mrs. 
Opie's favourite beroes, Kosciusko. She was talking, throu^h 
an interpreter , with the Turkish ambassador , when sne 
leamed that the Polish patriot was in the room, and, üke a 
true Englisbwoman , she ran from the lesser to the greater 
lion. 

"He was not much above the middle height," she teils us, 
"had high check -bones, and his features were not of a 
distinguished cast, with the exception of bis eyes, which 
were nne and expressive, and be had a high healthy colour. 
His forehead was covered by a curled aubum wig, much to 
my vexation, as I should have liked to have seen its bonour- 
able scar. But bis appearance was pleasing, bis countenance 
intellectual , bis carriage dignified.' 

Thoir conversation in English ended by Kosciusko asking 
her for a quatrain, a naive and undignified request. Bona- 
partc, one of Mrs. Opie*s old flames, was seen to greater ad- 
vantRgQ. Walking down the marble staircase of the Tuileries. 
"2'ijere was a roab of oÄiietu ^o^ww^^^Xämä^ ^ajlwaiongst 
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them I saw a Short , pale man ^ with his hat in his hand , who, 
aslthou^ht, resemoled Lord Erekine in profile; but though 
my friend said in a whisper , 'C'est lui ,* I did not comprehend 
that I beheld Bonaparte, tili I saw him stand alone at the 
gate. In another moment he was on his horse, and rode 
slowly past the window, while I, with every nerve trembling 
with streng emotion, gazed on him intently, endeavouring 
to commit each expressive, sharply-chiselled feature to 
memorjr — contrasting also, with admiring Observation, his 
small simple hat, adomed with nothing bat a little tricoloured 
cockade, and his blue coat, guiltless of gold embroidery, 
with the splendid head adornings and dresses of the officers 

who foUowed him." "At length the review ended — 

too soon for me. The Consul sprang from his horse — we 
threw open our door again , and as he slowly re-ascended 
the stAirs , we saw him very near us , and in mll face again, 
while his bright, restless, expressive, and, as we fancied, 
dark blue eyes, beaming from under long black eyelashes, 
glanced over us with a scrutinizing but complacent look; 
and thus ended and was completed the pleasure of the spec- 
tacle. I could not speak; I nad worked myself up to all my 
former enthusiasm for Bonaparte." 

The next day the travellers were taken, with Benjamin 
West, " on a round of picture-seeinff" — Maria Coswajr being 
their guide. A splendid hotel in tne Chaussee d' Antin was 
visited amongst the rest. It proved to be the residence of 
Madame LetitiaBonaparte, and of her son,the future Cardinal 
Fesch, thenArchbisnop Ol Lyons. 

"After devoting to us at least two hours, the Archbishop 
conducted us down the noble staircase to the beautiful hall of 
entrance , and courteously dismissed us. My companions in- 
stantly went away , but I lingered behind , for I had caught a 
view of a colossal bust of Bonaparte in a helmet , which stood 
on a table, andiremained gazing on it, forgetful of all but 
itself. Yes, there were those finely-cut features that ' cowpe 
de menton äVApollonV — and though I thought the likeness 
a flattered one, I contemplated it with great pleasure, and 
wafl passing my hand admu-ingly over the salient chin, when 
I heard a sort of suppressed laugh , and , tuming round , saw 
the archbishop observing me, and instantly, covered with 
confdsion, Iranoutof thehouse." 

In 1804 Mxß, Opie pubüshed " Adelia^M.o^^st^'j ^' Vsl'^sä'jä 
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volumes ; her " Simple Tales" appeared in 1806. In 1807 ehe 
lost her husband, as we have already seid, and retumed 
to Norwich, and to her father's house, a childless widow. 
Her career as a novelist, which did not dose tili 1822, with 
"Madeline," produced in the meanwhile, "Temper," "Tales 
of Real Life," " Tales of the Heart," and "Valentine'sEve." 
It was diversified by poems , and her husband's lectures , and 
followed by works which showed her persistent wish of nse- 
fulness — such as "Lying, in all its branches," and "De- 
traction Displayed." During all this space of time ehe re- 
sided in Norwich, which she did not leave tiU Dr. Alderson^s 
deathin 1825; but she paid almost yearly visits to London. 
Her letters home and her "ßeminiscences" give us the 
gay side of her life, which had also its grayer and sadder 
aspect. 

It was during those years that she enjoyed one of her 
great gratifications — seeing remarkable characters, and 
often conversing with them. It must have been something 
indeed to laugh with Sydney Smith, and listen to Sheridan 

— to meet Lord Erskine at the house of "that w6man of 
excelling genius and winning manners," Madame de Stael 

— to receive a two hours' visit from Hiunboldt, and to break- 
fast with Wordsworth and Sir Walter Scott: the gifted man 
condescending to teil her " that he had cried more over her 
' Father and Daughter' than he cried over such things." For 
emperors, kings, regnant or not, princes, and great people, 
Mrs. Opie also had a naive curiosity, half critical, half re- 
verent. She has not forgotten to show us the short, un- 
pretending, and then exiled King of the Netherlands entering 
Madame de Stael'sroom unannounced — his hostess^s "votre 
Majest^" alone revealing his rank; and, in one of hexJetters 
to her father, written from London in 1814, she confesses that 
she was, like the whole town, "Emperormad!" 

To to7ich Alexander the First was then the ambition of 
English ladies, and Mrs. Opie timidly confesses that she 
squeezed his wrist. One of her companions discovered that 
His Majesty "had a soft band," but Mrs. Opie*8 picture of 
him is not a flattered one. "His head is bald, hishair light, 
his complexion is blond and beautiful, his eyes blue, his nose 
flattish, with a funny little button end toit; hismouthveiy 
smallf and his lips thin." 

-Biücher, too, was one oi YVeYietCi^Ä <ä\5dä ^«:^ ., \wLt haTing 
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disappointed the party where he was cxpected , and of wliich 
Mra. Opie was one , was replaced by merry Lady Caroline 
Lamb, in a greatcoat and a cocked hat. 

But if Mrs. Opie was gay, and saw fashionable Company 
with all its drawoacks , her character had its serious aspect, 
and some of the connections of her childhood and youth were 
not such as to let that aspect be clouded. By birth she was a 
Unitarian , but her religious feelings were not exclusive. She 
attended the sermons ofthat gay divine, Sydney Smith, and, 
as a general rule , went to church in London. Amongst her 
^arly friends, however, was one Elizabeth Gumey, better 
known asMrs. Fry, who, with several other membersofthe 
Grumey family , had considerable influence over Mrs. Opie's 
religious feelings. Mr. John Gumey died in 1814 ; Mrs. Opie 
travelled all night to attend his funer al in Norwich , and from 
that period she was seen at the Friends* meeting-house. Her 
father shared her impressions , but there was nothing rapid in 
the change of either. Dr. Alderson's was limited to altered 
feelings during the last years of his life , and to a wish of 
being Duried in the cemetery of the Friends, a desire that was 
complied with. His daughter, after slowly weaning herseif 
from a World that seems, though in all innocence, to have 
been very dear to her, after tuming her mind more and more 
to religious feelings and duties , so that the great and the 
giffced of this world gradually vanish from her records, as 
they vanished from her life , and make way to inward search- 
ings, to bible societies, and anti-slavery meetings, at length, 
and after eleven years , took the great and final step , and in 
March, 1824, used "the piain language" to a gentleman who 
chanced to call on her one moming. She was a Quakeress 
from that day, but waited another year before sheformally 
asked to be received into the Society of Friends. Her request 
was ^anted, and Dr. Alderson warmly approved the step his 
daughter has taken. Towards the close of the same year, 
1825, he died in calm Christian resignation. 

Mrs. Opie was fifty-six, and this loss of the great tie that 
bound her to life was deeply feit. But perfect health and an 
elastic spirit bore her throuffh sorrow to that cheerful mood 
which was hers pre-eminently, and in the year 1827 , when 
she visited Paris, we find her almost as lively as ever, and 
quite as anzious as ever to indulge herseif with looking at re- 
markable sights and faces. 
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The day after her arrival, she saw the sinister gnillotine) 
on the Place de Gr^ve , and thiß gentlest of writers got out of 
her carriage , with her party, to examine the instrument of 
death to be used the next moming. They entered it, and 
Mrff. Opie discovered that it was the same in form and size 
as the old one. Thence the si^ht-seers proceeded to the 
Jardin des Plantes, and saw the elephant bathe, andadmired 
the aigle destructeur. Mrs. Opie arrived on the 12th of June; 
on the seventeenth she called on La Fayette , for whom she 
had a letter. ^'A delightful, loveable man," she caUs him 
in her diary; "a handsome, blooming man of seventy-two. 
My hero through life ! " 

The next Say we find her at the Chamber of Deputies, 
where she saw and heard Benjamin Constant, and was 
astonished at the noise made by the honourable representa- 
tives. Undeterredbyit, she wentagainonthemorrow; but 
where, indeed, did not this indefatigable traveller ffo, £rom 
the Luxembourg to the Morgue? — which, however, sne could 
not bear. Her most pleasant evenings were spent at La 
Fayette's andCuvier's; but her most devoted companion was 
the celebrated sculptor David , " who , before I sa^ him , was 
desirous of making a medal of me, for having made him 
cry Ms eyes out by my works," and the medal was made, 
Quakeress , cap and aÜ. Li the month of Oetober , Mrs. Opie 
retm*ned to England. 

In July, 1830, took place the revolution which banished 
the eider oranch of the Bourbons, and placed the younger one 
on the throne. All Mrs. Opie's calmnjpBs yanished before 
events so important, in which her darling hero, the idol of 
her youth , General La Fayette , had acted so great a pari 
Feeling that her more prudent friends would scarcely ap- 
prove her resolve , she went off to Paris without their Know- 
ledge, in November, 1830. She found La Fayette as friendly. 
as unassmning as ever, though receiving almost regal 
honoiirs; andas Paris was then almost in daily expectation 
of an imeute , Mrs. Opie had plenty of that excitement which 
she had always loved , and which the Quakeress cap and the 
"piain language" had certainly not extinguishe(L Some 
new faces were added to her collection during this visit , for 
she called on Madame de Genlis, with whom she was charmed, 
and whose funeral she soon afterwards attended; she saw 
M. Gruizot, the Protestant, \io\ÖLm^>biifö\i^iötthft collection 
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at the door of Saint Snlpice, affcer a chariiy sermon; and 
finally she received the nonour of an invitation to spend a 

r*3t evening with the new queen of the French, Marie 
^lie, and her family circle. 

It is when we reaa biography that we leam to understand 
the law of fiction, which (Bsmisses the hero in the strength of 
manhood , and the heroine in the bloom of youth. The great 
story of life — hope, and its fulfihnent or disappointment — is 
generally over before middle age is reached. A long life, 
unless clouded by calamities or adomed by great triumphs , is 
not interesting to readers. Triumphs are rare, and calamities 
are painful. ünhappy books are not, and ought not to be 
populär, for there is a secret voice in every human heart that 
proclaims man bom for happiness, whether earthly or im- 
mortal. The youthful ardour of her mind prolongea beyond 
the usual lot the interest attached to Mrs. Opie's simple life ; 
but with her third visit to Paris, that interest in a great 
measure ceases. She now entered those calm declining years 
that are the evening of existence ; sweet , holy , füll of repose 
and peace, but scarcely to be related. 

She still travelled; a few great names still figure in her 
letters and diary, Dr. Chalmers, O'Connell, in all his glory, 
Walter Scott's ^ave , the living and the dead , still had their 
Claims. But atter a joumey to the ßhine she moved little, 
and resided almost exclusively in or near her native Norwich. 
She was cheerful to the last, spite a lameness which was the 
trouble of her closing years. She enjoyed home : the hundred 
Profile likenesses et her friends which she had been in the 
habitof taking from an early period,her prisms set in a frame, 
and of which she was so passionately fond that she thought it 
almost pleasure enough to exist and watch their beauty , gave 
delight to one easily pleased. Nor did she put by her early 
pre<£ilections in age. In 1844, in her seventy-fifth year, Mrs. 
Opie, to use her own words, "heartily enjoyed the Courts, the 
Judges, and the High Sheriff. and every part of my entourage. 

I was more in the Nisi Prius Court than in the Criminal 

The other evening, while Baron Alderson and the High 
Sheriff and I were talking together in the judges' room , Sir E. 
asked me how I was going home? On which the High Sheriff, 
seizing my band, said ^ Oh ! she shall go with us , we will take 
her home.' I drew back, of course , not believing he would be 
in eamest ; but the judge said , * Yes , let us take her.' I still 
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resisted , but Edward pulled me on , saying, ' Come , Brother 
Opie ! ' as he tucked me under bis arm. The High Sheriff led 
the way, and into the carriage I jumped, ashamed, but 
pleased; and I sat by my cousm, and the astonished Chap- 
lain sat opposite the Judge, wonderine and laughing. We 
set the Jud!ge down first, then the High Sheriff set me down, 
and went back for Justice Williams. Little did I think I 
should ever ride behind four horses hamessed and two out- 
riders, with trumpets, &c. But I must own that the Judge 
ordered the trumpets to remain behind." 

In 1848 Mrs. Opie was well enough to go to London ; there 
she saw one of the victims of the recent French Revolution, 
M. Guizot, and paid a visit to the ex-queen at Claremont; she 
was even well enough to see the Great Exhibition three years 
later; but this was her last joumey to town. Infirmities 
pressed upon her ; mind and body were slowly decaying; the 
warm, genial heaxt that outlived them both was soon to cease 
to beat. After soine severe suffering, Mrs. Opie died on the 
2nd of December, 1853; loving life and its joys almost to the 
last, but pleased to go, since it was God's will. She had 
reached her eighty-fourth year, and had enjoyed an unusual 
degree of health and happiness. 

Her faults were those of a joyous nature; she liked plea- 
surCj excitement, and society, and was not averse to being 
admired and flattered. Her good qualities were akin to 
virtues. Warm-hearted, genial, and good, she passed through 
life with great and rare mnocence. There is something ä- 
mogt spotless in her moral character , as it appears revealed in 
the letters and diaries on which Miss Brigntwell has founded 
her interesting memoirs of this charming woman. , 

There have been greater women in mind and temper than 
Amelia Opie ; there nave scarcely been any more pure or 
more tender. We suspect her of naving been somewhat in- 
dolent, even as her evident relish of choice French dishes 
shows a slightly epicurean tendency ; but if natural careless- 
ness , and , perhaps , want of ambition , prevented her from 
being more eminent as a writer than she has been; if too easj 
a temper, and too strong a liking for the enjoyments of this 
World , did not allow her to throw herseif , heart and soul. into 
the cause of God and charity, vet so far as her conscience 
taught her, she obeyed it simply and truly. Weakness of 
purpoae was evidently liex greaA. ijoÄnoit^, TVsä %tcong will 
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of Mr. Opie prevailed over her own consciousness of coldness; 
but liappy tnoogh her marriage was, did she ever love him? 
We donbt it. The same want of a will of her own made her 
join the Society of Friends. She took that step conscien- 
tiously; she adhered to it with perfect fidelity , and she never 
repented it:'but it was the work of influence, of zealous 
friends, and it changed little in her life. She took eleven 
years to think over it, and adopted it at a time of life when 
the hold of pleasure is weak. It was a sacrifice , no doubt, 
but it was not made in the fervent and productive years ; 
hence it never worked any of those radical changes which 
give so mach significajQce to renunciation. 



CHAPTEß XX. 

Father and Danghter. — Adeline Mowbray. 

Op all the women who have written, Mrs. Opie is the one 
who succeeded most by qualities distinct from those generally 
called literary, or, better still, intellectual. She was not 
much of a thinker , still less of a writer. Her style is careless, 
and offcen incorrect; her pictures of life are not such as we can 
value. Strong character she neither conceived nor painted. 
Yet she succeeded in an age where men and women, far 
beyond her in power andattainments, might have made the 
public fastidious; and that suceess, a matter of fact, not of 
assertion, entitles her to consideration. Grreat though her 
deficiencies were , it was merited. Mrs. Opie had but one gift 
— a great one , a Deautifiil one , a woman's eift — a gift which 
won and ruled hearts amenable to no otner power; better 
than any in her generation she knew how to appeal to the 
heart. Her first novel, her best, reminds us forcibly of the 
reason theFrenchsculptor, David, gave for wishing to take 
her medallion , when , many years after its appearance , she 
visited Paris in Quakeress attire; he wished it, he naively 
Said , " because she had so often made him cry." In " Father 
and Dau^hter," even more than in her later tales, Mrs. Opie 
displayea a power in which she was unrivalled, even by her 
friend, Mrs. Inchbald: a tendemess, a command over the 
reader's feelings, a simple and natural pathos, notrisingto 
sublimity, as it does in great geniuaeft) Wt €^^t ^s^^^^sd^ 

English Women of Leiters. \^ 
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true — the pathos of everyday life, made to come home to 
every heart. 

Iii vain it can be objected to her that she could not can- 
struct an original story, that her materials were the exhausted 
staple of romance , that her fond f athers and gxiilty daughters, 
as well as her penitent seducers , had no individuality of their 
own , but had done long and faithfiü Service in many a page, 
and on many a seene. She could have answered, had äe 
chosen to do so, that out of these wom-out figores, she had 
drawn what none had more than attempted before she came 
— all that they could yield of aflPecting sweetness. 

But if we grant this rare giffc to Mrs. Opie , we must ezpect 
little eise from her. She had no invention, no style, no art, 
and only just so much power of sketching charaeter as a 
novel-writer cannot dispense with. In ' *Father and Daughter," 
indeed, she disclaimed all intention of writing a novel; but a 
talc, which, though short, deals with matters so sad as the 

fuilt of 'a child, tne misery of a father, and the untimely 
eath of both, is something more than a moral fiction de- 
signed for the amusement of the young. To the young , how- 
ever, Mrs. Opie owed much of her success; she wrote books 
so pure , that they were always fit for their perusal ; so at- 
tractive that they never failed to engage their attention. Her 
very want of the highest literary qualities — thought, strengÜi 
of language, and vigorous charaeter — gave her easy and 
prompt access to every mind; and whilst reviewers blamed, 
yet found more to praise than blame , successive editions gave 
a sure test of the author's power. 

"The Father and Daughter," tenderly dedicated to Mrs. 
Opie's father, Dr. Alderson, was published in the year 1801. 
The preface, timid and depreciating, solicited indulgence. 
"I beg leave to say," declared the author, addressing the 
reader, "in justice to myself, that I know ' The Father and 
Daughter* is wholly devoid of those attempts at strong 
charaeter, comic Situation, bustle, and every variety of in- 
cident which constitute a novel , and that its highest preten- 
sions are to be a simple moral tale." 

The tale itself is a better argument than Mrs. Opie's de- 

claration. Comic Situation and variety of incident depend on 

the nature of an author's mind; but no tale, however un- 

preten^ne, can, when it deals with some of the heaviest 

sorrowa which can affli(^t\i\aaaji\)^m^^ ^"^^"o&i^mth eam- 
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estnesB and strength of character. . The subject of "Father 
and Daughter " is as melancholy and touching, and the open- 
ing as suggestive , as any lover of the pathetic need wish: — 

"The night was dark — the wind blew keenly over the 
£rozen and ru^ged heath , when A^es , pressing her moanin^ 
child to her oosom, was travellmg.on foot to her father? 
habitation. * Would to God I had never left it ! ' she exclaimed, 
as home and all its engoyments rose in fancy to her view; and 
I think my readers will be ready to join in the exclamation, 
when they hear the poor wanderer's history." 

Lamentable, indeed, isthat story: the min of a trusting 
woman by a profligate m^n. Miss Agnes Fit^henry is 
beautiful, accomplished, virtuous, a widowed father's only 
and beloved child, and all that father could wish, tili she 
meets with Clifford , a designing libertine. He loves her as a 
man can love who is resolved not to marry ; he causes his suit 
to be rejected by her father, then proposes a Scotch marriage, 
and his offer, which is unfortunately accepted, hetumsinto 
the seduction of the unsuspecting girl. Agnes becomes a 
mother, and still hopes to become a wife, when a conversa- 
tion , which she chances to overhear at the play, reveals for 
tiie first time her lover's viUainy. She leams that her min 
was deliberately planned, that he is to marry another woman 
a few days hence , and that she shall never be anything save 
his mistress. Her first agony of grief over, she flies with her 
child, and goes back to the home she had so unwisely for- 
saken. Her adventores are tinged with a romance rather 
foreign from simplicity, which Mrs. Opie never knew how to 
discard. Agnes retums to her father'§ house in sore plight. On 
foot she Grosses the frozen waste , and in the darkness of the 
night she enters a solitary forest. There she is overtaken 
by an escaped maniac, with his chains clanking aroundhim. 
.Mter undergoing every fear for the safety of her child , whom 
the madman urges her to destroy, she reaches the skirts of 
the forest as day is breaking, and recognises in her persecutor 
her own father. 

His keepers overtake and cajpture him after a desperate 
stmggle. Agnes loses all conscioosness, and when sne re- 
Covers finds her child nearly frozen to death. The humanity 
of some cottagers saves them both, the child from hunger and 
cold, the mother from suicide, which she attempts in the 
firenzy of her rcmorse on learning that grief fox tet ^^Q^\ssk^ 
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broughtonherfather*sruin, bankraptcj, and madness ; and 
caused him to become an inmate in the asylum he had con- 
tributed to found. 

Thiß dramatic part of the story is by no means the best. It 
is tooviolent to be tender or touching, and when Mrs. Opie 
could not move the heart she was weak. The sequel of tiie 
tale, however, amply compensates for these deficiencies. 
Agnes proceeds to her native town, and finds a homeinthe 
house of Fanny, her nurse*s daughter. Scom and contumely 
leave her not unmoved indeed, but find her resigned and 
penitent. The stmgs of her own conscience are keener than 
man's most bitter reproaches; and the thought of her father 
in a madhouse, and there through her gnilt, teaches her how 
to bear the world's severity. The dignity she displays in her 
humbled state, her quiet pride and independence in support- 
ing herseif and her child , and above au her passionate , nn- 
wearied hope that her sight and presence will ultimateiy re- 
store her father to reason , are eminently touching. £xtract8 
are impossible , for here beauty lies in the combination of the 
whole — in delicate traits bearing on others as simple — in all 
which readers feel , and which analysis can never explain. 

After beinjg confined five years in the asylum , Mr. Fitz- 
henry is pronounced incurable, and given up to his daughter. 
The great interest of the tale now hangs on his eure — will 
she achieve it or not? Must so much penitence , sorrow, and 
patient tendemess have been lavished in vainr We see the 
dawninff of a hope, glimmerings of consciousness appear on 
the madman's vacant face; he falls ill, Agnes is confident 
that it is the crisis of his fatal disease. She watches by^him, 
anxious, vigilant, and is rewarded with the fruit of all her 
toil; her father, wakeningfromalong sleep, recognises and 
forgivesher, thendies. 

"That blessing, the hope of obtaining which alone gave 
Agnes courage to endure contumely, poverty, fatigue, and 
sorrow, was for one moment her own, and then snatched 
from her for,ever. No wonder, then, that when convinced 
her father was really dead she feil into a State of stupefaction, 
fpom which she never recovered ; and at the same time were 
bome to the same grave the father and daughter." 

Here so beautiful and simple a story should have ended. 

What more do we want to leam? We know that Agnes's 

humble friend Fanny, no^ \ia^^iÄ:y xa'KcnRÄ.^ ^VL tsuke care 
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of the child, and that the keen sorrows of Agnes are over. 
But Mrs. Opie's tendcruess was ever extended to sinners , and 
she could not resolve to forsake the base Clifford. It is hard 
to say that a libertine never repents, but it is one of the fearful 
consequences of crime that it weakens the power of con- 
science, and we find it difficult to believe thatClifibrd, dis- 
tracted with grief at Agnes's supposed death in the snow, still 
feit that grief in all its bittemess when on the moming of his 
second marriage, affcer a course of dissipation, he came across 
her funeral, leamed her lamentable history, and surprised 
his second wife by snatching up his child and driving away 
rapidly. The poor mad father is in his grave , the penitent 
and patient daughter lies hy his side , what is to us that little 
Edward should be reared in luxury, and receive a large 
fortune, and be loved by the father who, even before his 
birth, doomed him to life-long disgrace? 

The success of "Father and Daughter" encouraged Mrs. 
Opie to write another somewhat similar in purpose as in title, 
"Ädeline Mowbray; or Mother and Daughter." This isnot 
ßo simple a story as "Father And Daughter;" its interest rests 
on the refutation of theories which will never be so common 
as seduction and the weakness from which it Springs ; but it 
has all the artless pathos of Mrs. Opie, and especially tender 
and beautiful is the conception of the character of the heroine. 
By a masterpiece of delicacy and grace, her errors neither 
seduce nor onend us. We regret them, but cannot despise 
her, for they are the mistakes of a virtuous mind misled Dy a 
defective education, and strengthened in error by her want 
of experience. Mrs. Opie knew Godwin before he married 
Mary Wolstonecraft, and if she did not knowthat generous 
and noble-minded though erring woman, she was well ac- 
quainted with her history . It suggested the chief incidents in 
tne tale of "Adeline Mowbray," and it is well for Mrs. Opie's 
credit that she did not invent them herseif, for they are so 
remote from the common realities of life that, had not the 
whole World known them to be true , few would have tolerated 
them. Their truth, though still a matter of fact, is no longer ä 
matter of feelin^ at this distance of time ; hence, perhaps, with 
all its merit, this work, though containing some of themost 

Eathetic passages of any tale written inMrs.Opie's generation, 
as not tne gentle and simple charm of "Father andDaughter." 
The development of one long soxroYi \jitQvx.^aJL wjl^-^ ^tä 
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error is the whole story. Mrs. Mowbray, a young, beautiful, 
and eccentric widow, is so wrapped up in educationai pians 
for the welfare of her only child, Adeline, that the young girl 
grows up nearly self-educated , and though endowed with the 

Surest and most refined impulses, a great deal too self-reliant. 
[ew theories of moral and social duties are amongst Mrs. 
Mowbray's weaknesses, but she stops at theory, and Ädeline, 
ingenuouB, conscientious, and inexperienced, ventures on 
practice. Glenmurray, a young and ardent philosopher, is 
one of the authors most prized by mother and daughter; he 
has written against what he considers the idle ceremony of 
marriage, and Adeline, Struck with his arguments, en- 
thusiastically resölves never to marry . She does more ; her 
mother's second and injudicious marriage with Sir Patrick 
O'Carrol, that profligate father-in-law's pursuit of her, and 
her own love and fondness for Grienmurray, voung, handsome, 
and ardently devoted to her, induce her to ralfil with him that 
ideal of a happy union whicn no rites can make more binding. 
Under great and gross provocation she escapes from Sir 
Patrick O'Carrol and her mother's house , and nies with her 
lover as his mistress. It is her own will, her own act. He 
wants to marry her, in spite of all his theories, for he loves her, 
and he knows the wond; but Adeline indignantly refuses. 
Her eamestness in wrong, her generous enmusiasm for her 
lover's principles, save her from contempt, and his secret grief 
at the result of his own theories, his delicate and tender 
passion , his anxiety for her welfare , his love , shown even in 
sickness and death, save him from abhorrence. He is no 
more of a seducer than Adeline is a weak woman. In both 
we see beautiful and noble natures that have gone astray; 
and there was not merely moral beauty, there was great 
moral courage in such a picture. It would have been so easy 
to show vice clothing itself in the aspect of virtue. 

But one of the tests of a fine mind is the generous and trae 
conception of nobleness. It is easy to string epithets and call 
them a human being ; it is difficult — or rather it is rare — to 
show human greatness so as to make it convincing. Glenmur- 
ray and Adeline , with all their lamentable errors, prove Mrs. 
Opie's power in that respect. Their generosity, their love, 
their fidelity, render their fall all the more grievous. It is not 
the errors of the weak or of the vicious that teach us the 
wiioiesomest lessons, ib\xtt\i^io\\iÄ^ Qi>öaft ^^^^s^tke ^od. 
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The sin of these two lovers , which is whoUy distinct from 
passion, is too uncommon to read a very usefiil or direct 
tesson, but it reads one nevcrtheless ; pernaps the only one 
Mra. Opie meant to teach — the lesson of humility. Their 
error is pride — pride in their own judgment. With that 
Lesson the writer mingled much tender teaching. The second 
irolmne of this tale is deeply pathetic. We have the grief of 
A.deline for her mother's resentment , and for the death of the 
tnost tender and faithful of lovers; and it is impossible to be 
onmoved with either picture. 

Mrs.Mowbray, indignant to find the resultof her teaching, 
exasperated that the man she fondly loved should have mar- 
ried her for her monev, and secretly preferred her younger 
and more attractive daughter, jpours forth all her wrath on 
that daughter's head. Yet Aaeline^s heart is not broken. 
She is conscious of innocence and integrity; her actions are 
the result of the principles her mother inculcated, and she 
cannot think them guilfy, however hard she may find it to be 
banished from the presence of that still loved mother. The 
real blow, the real sting, is Grlenmurray*s death, and the con- 
tempt of the world. To be shunned like pestilence , to be in- 
solted and upbraided, to see the man she loves dyinff slowly 
before her eyes, to be loved fondly at the last, and feei power- 
Less to save or relieve , are the pangs for which there is no 
eure. 

Grienmurray dies, bequeathing his fondly-loved mistress 
to the affection of his relative , Berrendall , who , Struck with 
her beauty and her devotedness , would be happv to make her 
his wife. It was Grlenmurray's last wish , and arter two years 
Adeline complies with it. She has leamed to consider her 
theories erroneous, and from a sense of duty and self-protec- 
tion she contracts the tie she formerly rejected. 

This part of the story is happy in no sense of the word. It 
is unfortunate for Adeline, and it is not pleasin^ to the reader. 
She becomes a mother, and is blest in her child, but her hus- 
bandisselfish, profligate, andcriminal. Discarded and be- 
trayed by him, a widow, and not acknowledged as haviug 
ever been a wiie by ihe world , Adeline , after many fruitless 
attempts to effect a reconciliation with her mother, retires to 
Cumberland, in the immediate vicinity of Mrs. Mowbray's 
residence , and is discovered by that lady in a dying staäe« 
She is at once forgiven , loved , and xemo^ed tc^ \i<^x \&S!^&u^ 
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abode. She reaches it only to die on the third day after her 
removal. That last scene is pathetic; but what did Mib. 
Opie write that was not so? It was her grace and her fault 
Yet exquisitely touching is the allnsion which the dying 
Adeline makes to a remembrance of her childhood. Her 
mother had too exalted an idea of the duties of matemity to 
indulge herseif in matemal fondness; but onee. during an 
alarming illness, she watched by her child withjonremitting 
affection, and her pale and speechless face bendmg over her, 
long haunted Adelme. It is that face which after years she 
sees again — she sees it on her death-bed, and reco^nises it; 
the joy of meeting that fond look affcer years of cmdness is 
almost too ^eat, and in that transport of happiness she ex- 
pires, and the tale closes. 

To pathos Mrs. Opie undertook to unite religious teaching 
in "Valentine*s Eve." The attempt was significant of a 
change in the times as well as in Mrs. Opie*s own mind. In 
her preface to "The Wanderer," Madame D'Arblay made a 
sort of excuse for trenching on certain religious truths which 
she had attempted to enforce through the means of her novel. 
She seems to nave feared being accused of injudicious inter- 
ference with matters beyond her province. Miss Edgeworth 
shunned religion in all sne wrote. Only now and then are we 
reminded casually that there is such a consolation in sorrow, 
such a restraint in temptation. But with Hannah More a new 
spirit came in; the influx of religious novels was rapid, and 
Mrs. Opie's were only a few among manv. Her attempts 
were gentle, tender, but scarcely successful. She was never 
excellent unless when she remamed herseif. Her religious 
novels fail in this — that they are by no means conclusiye. 
She could only be pathetic. When, as in " Temper," "White 
Lies," or in "Lady Anne and Lady Jane," she attempted one 
of Miss Edgeworth 's moral lessons she was awkward. She 
was worse than awkward when want of taste made her tread 
the dangerous ground of melodramatic incidents, in which 
several of these minor tales abound. Her talent was remote 
from art, and suffered from anything approaching premedita- 
tion. When she was true to it, she was unsurpassed in its 
great charm — pathos. It was by pathos that she taught , as 
Miss Edgeworth taught by wit and wisdom. The numerous 
editions through which her works went , the reputation they 
acquired abroad, the traoslatiQixa^ltkdX'^^x^TsvAjiQ ofthem, are 
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the true test of her warth. A ^eat writer ehe was not — she 
had few of the mental qualities that win a lasting name in 
Uterature; bat those which she had were very sweet and 
true. 



CHAPTEß XXL 

Lady Morgan. 

The mere name of Lady Morgan is not one that can or will 
be readily forgotten. She was a brilliant woman of the world 
— she travelied and saw much — she wrote upwards of 
seventy volumes — she was original, witty, and feariess — she 
had vehement and cruel enemies and ardent friends — she 
braved sarcasm and slander , and kept good her stand against 
a host. Her veiy faults — and they were open — extended 
her celebrity. She talked admirably, and both talked and 
wrote a good deal about herseif. Few of the women who have 
written have done more than Lady Morgan, by the veiy bent 
of her nature , to be remembered long; Her celebrity is two- 
fold ; like that of Madame de Stael, it is personal and literary . 
Her genius is not of that commanding order over which Time 
has no power; but even when her books are forcotten, or no 
longer read, her name will hold no contemptible position in 
the political and literary history of her times. 

The grave has scarcely closed on Lady Morgan, and it is 
very early yet to write about her, but. she belongs to a dead 
generation , and though she survived it — though some of the 
contests in which she was mingled have not lost their bitter- 
ness — it is possible to be dispassionate , and especially to 
judge calmly and impartially that portion of her writmgs 
which concems these pages. Of herseif there is little known 
asyet, in comparisonwith her celebrity; that little, if itdis- 
plays some failmgsofiudgment and temper, proves a generous 
nature and many Sterling qualities. 

Sydney Owenson was Dorn on the Lish Sea, in the year 
1778, and ner parentage, like her birth, seemed to decree that 
she should belong to neither country; her father, Robert 
MacOwen, was an Irishman — her mother, Miss Hill, an 
Englishwoman ; both were actors of some popularity in tiieir 
day. The MacO wens were of Norman descent, and settled in 
Connaught under the reign of Queen Elizab^tbL. IiiWi^^^'^^oanftk 
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of the last century^ Robert MacOwen was sub-agent and land 
Steward to Sir John Browne, of Castiie Margaret, County 
Mayo. He was a handsome man^ with few agricultural tastes. 
Drawn towards the stage by an irresistible Impulse , he gave 
up his agencv, went to London, applied to his relative, Oüver 
Groldsmith, lor assistance, was introduced by him to G-arrick, 
dropped his Irish name of MacOwen for its anglicized form of 
Owenson , and became a populär actor. He excelled in Irish 
parts , and sang Irish songs with taste and feeling. It was in 
the course of one of his English engagements that he met and 
married Miss Hill. Sydney was his firstchild, and he gaye 
her that name in commemoration of Sir Henry Sydney, under 
whose rule the family from which he was descended had 
settled in Ireland. 

For some years Mr. Owenson pursued his theatrical career 
in Ireland, and his eldest daughter, Sydney , acted with him. 
In his interesting account of Lady Morgan, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
says, — 

" For several years subsequently we find him performing 
altemately atCastlebar, Sligo, andAthlone, togetherwith 
his diminutive but singularly precocious daughter, who, in 
1788, was brought forward as * An Infant Prodigy.* " " I well 
remember," writes the late Dr. Joseph Burke of the Rifle 
Brigade, in a letter before us — "I well remember the 
pleasure with which I saw Owenson personate Major 
O'Flaherty in Cumberland's then highly populär comedy of 
the * West Indian ,* and I also well remember that the long 
afterwards widely-famed Lady Morgan performed at the same 
time with her father, either in the * West Indian,' or an after- 
piece. This took place at Castlebar, before the merry, con- 
vivial Tyrawley, and the officers of the North Mayo Militia. 
Their reception was enthusiastic in the extreme." 

Mrs. Owenson died young, and was probably no more at 
this time. Her widowed husband supplied her place towards 
her daiighters , Sydney and Olivia , with the gentlest tender- 
ness. Their health, their education, were faithfuUy attended 
to. Twice a day he tookthem out Walking, one on either 
band, into the country. Sydney, the eider by eight years, was 
educated at Miss Crowe's , North Earl Street, Dublin. This 
lady, a milliner and a schoolmistress , a not uncommon con- 
junetion in those unpretending times , was considered a good 
teacbeTf and her semmaty 'w^ä eN^^ ^Y^Xkaj^aisshßd by the 
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epithet of eminent. But the intercourse of her father, and 
her own ready, precocious wit, were the real instruetors of 
Sydney Owenson. Something she was taught, but far more 
did she teach herseif. She early feil into the youthful sm of 
poetry, and Miss Siddy was known for eetting up at night, 
and raking up the kitchen fire , when the nt was on her. Her 
verses show much talent, and some poetie feeling. She had 
that amount of ima^ination and fancy which gives a new 
grace to prose, but is insufHcient for verse. It was not tili the 
year 1801, when she was twenty-three , that her father*8 
straitened circumstances made Sydney Owenson a professed 
authoress. CoUecting her juvenile Performances in one small 
volume , she had it printed in'Ireland , and published in Lon- 
don by Mr. Philips, of SaintPaul'sChurchyard. The Countess 
of Moira was amongst the subscribers , and her generous and 
zealous patronage helped to bring Miss Owenson and her 
poems into notice. The young poetess was courted by the 
fashionable societyof Dublin, and soon displayed those gifts 
and attractions which secure success. ^ 

She was short, of the smallest size of woman, not pretty, 
though she had an expressive face and fine eyes. She was 
even sb'ghtly deformed , but with the mixture of Irish blood 
which flowed in the veins of the Mac Owens, she had inherited 
exquisite musical taste ; she played on the harp with spirit, 
and sang sweetly. Better still , matchless vivacity and much 
wit were her own; she possessed in its perfection the imtaught 
art of conversation ; she was eloquent and lively, somewhat 
satirical, a fault that increased with years and success, but, 
when she chose, irresistibly captivating. Thus began , in the 
first years of this Century, the long Titerary career and the 
social triumphs of the future Lady IVlorgan. 

Her first novel, "St. Clair, or the Heiress of Desmond," 
was published in 1802; two years later it was foUowed by the 
"Novice of St. Dominick." Both books were populär at the 
time , and added to the fame of their writer. But it was not 
tili 18CÖ, when she had reached Ihe age of twenty-seven, that 
Sydney Owenson published her first genuine claim on lasting 
popularity: "The Wild Irish Girl." Much of the charm of 
tius story lies no doubt in its truth. The romantic scenery 
was that which she grew familiär with during a visit paid to 
herfriend and relative, SirMalbyCrofton, of Longford House, 
Sligo, and the charmingGrIorvina herseif, that gracefal,fairy- 
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like being, so much more genuine than any of her successors, 
derived her power of fascination from a delightful original. 
But the lively, fresh, and original tone of this story, its grace 
of detail, its power of descnption and passion, were Miss 
Owenson's own. Seven editions in two years proved its 
success, and the three hundred pounds which her JSnglish 
publisher gave her for it before puDlication, prove that of its 
two forffotten predecessors. The sums which Miss Owenson 
received for her subsequent works were still larger, and the 
rapidity with which she wrote rendered her labours doubly 
remunerative. "The Wild Irish Grirl" was written in six 
weeks; "The Patriotic Sketches," which appeared in 1807, 
took their author but one ; and " Woman, or Ida of Athens," a 
tale in four volumes, begun on the 20th of July, 1808, as Miss 
Owenson mentioned in her address to the public, and finished 
on the 18th of October of the same year — written , too, in the 
midst of Society — is a still more remarkable proof of her en- 
viable facility . True , all these books were not good , but the 
author would not have improved them by labour. Itwas the 
nature of her mind to yield forth at once all its stores ; she 
thus feil into many errors, but one great gain was also hers: 
vivacity and freshness. Besides these works , Miss Owenson 
produced an opera, " The First Attempt," in which her faÜier 
appeared in 1807, and "The Lay of an Irish Harp, and 
Metrical Fragments ;" but her successwas not such as to make 
her relinquish the department of Hterature in which she ex- 
celled — romantic fiction. ' 

In 1811 she gave the world one of her worst and most im- 
perfect books , " The Missionary " — an unworthy {)relude to 
the incomplete though finely-conceived school ofirish fiction 
which opened with "O'Donnel." Strange to say, this 
"Missionary," almost the weakest of Lady Morgan's pro- 
ductions, was , to the last, a favourite with her. A short time 
before her death she remodelled, re-wrote, and revised it for 
thepress, under the title of "Luxima." With the tenacity 
of age she found it hard to *believe that the tale which hau 
fascinated the guests ofBentley Priory, which had charmed 
the wearied statesmen ofthat polite and bygone world, could 
have lost all interest for modern readers. Was there, could 
there be , nothing in that story which Lord Castlereagh — her 
admirer, though she was his political Opponent — had found 
80 delightful that , Bending iox t\ie ^\)^\yÄ3äx ^ \ä kajd himself 
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superintended in his study, used to other diplomacy, the 
a^eement that secured her four hundred pounds for the 
labours of a few weeks. 

Soon after the publication of this work, Miss Owenson 
mamed, and her marriage, and her great war with the critics, 
are the only two leading events in Lady Morgan*s life. She 
met Mr. Morgan, an English surgeon, at the Marquis of Aber- 
eom*8seat, Saron's Court, Tyrone. He was a widower , an 
educated and amiable man, ana he was soon much in love with 
the lively Miss Owenson. He foUowed her to Dublin, and the 
story of their marriage is more amusing than creditable to the 
depth of Miss Owenson's feelings. Thev were both invited to 
one of the Duke of Richmond's private balls and the Viceroy 
jestingly asked the lady when he should have the gratification 
of eongratulating her on her marriage. Her reply, if genuine, 
shöws plenty of ambition and worldly prudence : 

" The rumour respecting Mr. Mprgan's devouement may or 
may not be true ; but this I can at least, with all candour and 
sincerity, assure your Grace , thati shallremain to the last 
day of my b'fe in single blessedness unless some more tempt- 
ing inducement than the mere change from Miss Owenson to 
Mistress Morgan be offered me." 

On this hint the good-natured Duke knighted Mr. Morgan 
on the spot, and on 3ie 20th of January, 1812, SirC. T.Morgan 
was married to Sydney Owenson, at fearon's Court, Tyrone. 
Through whatever motives it was contracted, this union, 
thou^h long and childless, was blessed with more than com- 
mon nappiness. 

In the foUowing month ofMay, Lady Morgan had the grief 
of losing the father to whom she owed so much. Robert 
Owenson, one of the bestlrish scholarsof his day — a man 

Satriotic in his tastes as well as in his feelings — gave his 
aughter that Irish tone which is the charm and strength of 
her writings. Her early poems are füll of him and of his 
teaching. In one she loo&s back over childhood's vanished 
years, and sees once more — 

"The social groap ' 
At closing eve, that cireled round the fire;~ 
Sweet hour , that fondly knits such human tie — 
Unites the cbildren, motheT, fiVon^^ «!idL«\t^\ 
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''Fall oft the legendary tale went round , 

Historie truth, or Car^an's heartfelt song; 
For , though bat little onderstood , I ween, 
We loy"d the music of oar natiye tongue.** 

She loved it , and under his patemal guidance ehe proved her 
love. Her gracefui song of " Kate Keamey," 8et to a fine cid 
Irish air, and twelve Irish melodies dedicated to her father, 
and which she provided with En^lish words, opened the way 
to that revival of Irish music to which Moore's exquisite poetry 
gave enduring fame and power. When she forsook that pata, 
the spirit which her childhood had cäught from Robert Mac 
Owen did not leave her, and the Celtic tone of her early wri- 
tings — that passion for harps, bards, and Irish costume and 
antiquities which she kept so long — may be safely traccd 
back to that ever fondly-loved father. 

A year after her marriage,in 1813, Lady Morgan published 
" O'Donnel." Soon after the peace of'1814 she proceeded with 
her husband to France , and there she gathered materials for 
"France," a work which has lost its value now, but which 
then procured its author celebrity, enemies, and money. The 
violence with which Lady Morgan was attacked was cruel as 
well as unjust. The most insulting coarseness was levelled 
against her. Her age , her personal appearance , her dress, 
her moral, religious , and political opinions , were commented 
upon in a tone which has K>rtunately passed away from litera- 
ture. It was shameful, but it was not inexplicable. Lady 
Morgan was essentially an aggressive writer. There are few 
of her works which are not written in a tone of defiance. Her 
views were moderate enough , but she gave them forth to the 
World with revolutionary ardour. She courted attack in more 
ways than one. She was not satisfied with the calm eamest- 
ness of truth, she called in sarcasm to her aid, and sarcasm in- 
vites retaliation. She endured bravely what she had in some 
raanner drawn on herseif, and she retumed with spirit and 
terrible effect the unmanly attacks of her countryman, John 
Wilson Croker. This war of words, though cruel to her whilst 
it lasted, has lost its interest now: oblivion has settled on the 
old " Quarterly," and few care to know how it dealt witiiLady 
Morgan ; her works , with their merits and their defects , are . 
before us, and we all think, now their first popularity is 
passed , that we cau afford to judge for ourselves , without re- 
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ferring to bygone verdicts. Attack and revenge alike have 
lost their meaning; yet, if it be true that the Crawley of her 
"Plorence Macartiiy" is the critic who gave her such just 
caase of complamt, it must be acknowledged that this pituess 
sketch fully avenged Lady Morgan. The satirist, who spared 
none , is said to have winced under it — a just fate , for who 
should feel satire more keenly than he who deals it forth? 

Some of the lengths to which her enemies went are sur- 
prising, however, by their meanness. It is hard to understand 
and beiieve that , ii Lady Morgan had the weakness to attach 
much value to her slender title, her foes should have con- 
descended to wish to deprive her of so moderate a dignity. 
The power of the Lord-Lieutenant to confer knighthood was 
disputed, with the object, it is said, of reducing Lady Morgan 
and her sister, Lady Clarke, to the level of the piain mistress. 
The attempt failed, but it was made, and was as conibemptible 
as Croker's calling her Miss Owenson of the eighteenth Cen- 
tury, on aocount of another weakness which Lady Morgan 
shared with many men and women — that of wishing to con- 
ceal her age. ' 

This Spange animosity, which extended beyond the limits 
of the "Quarterly," and pursued her even in the "Literary 
G-azette," was the means of raising one of the critical authori- 
ties of this day — the " AthensBum. Publishers were offended 
with a monopoly which injured their interests , andwounded 
them through the medium of celebrated but disliked authors, 
and a new voice was called forth to administer justice more 
impartial. 

"Florence Macarthy" foUowed "France," and after this 
Irish novel came.Lady Morgan 's work on Italy. Colbum 
asked her to write it, and used the persuasive argument of 
two -thousand pounds. She accepted, and at once set off for 
Italy witii her nusband, who had long givcn up the practice 
of medicine for literature. 

It was during this Italian joumey that Moore met her, and 
was surprised at her success in society, which he describes as 
astonishing. Accordingtohisaccount, she was " queen " at 
the Countess of Albaners, the widow of the Pretender, and 
the wife of Alfieri. 

" Italy " appeared in 1821 . Six y ears later , Lady Morgan 
published her last Irish novel, "The O'Briens and the 
OTlahertyB.*' Another work on ¥xm<i^, m \^^'\^ ^^"XNä 
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Princess," "The Dramatic Scenes from Real Life," and 
"Woman and Her Master," in 1840, complete her literaiT 
career; it had lasted longer than many a lifetime, and, 
though not free from some storms, it had known no dis- 
asters. . 

Until the year 1834 Sir Charles and Lady Morgan resided 
in Dublin. They travelled, visited England, France, and 
Italy, but ever came back to their Irish home. Both were 
devoted to the cause of Catholic emancipation; Sir Charles 
gave his labours to the association; Lady Morgan j^ave tiie 
«tili more effectual aid of her populär and danng jpen. 
"O'Donnel," "FlorenceMacarthy," "TheO'Briens aüdthe 
O'Flahertys," embody one great political thought and 
feeling. Lady Morgan was justly populär in her own land; 
she was cheered in the theatres, and publicly praised by 
O'Connell; there was much to endear "dear cfirty Dublin,' 
as she called it, to her. Her life in Kildare Street was social 
and pleasant. She was fond of society, and she knew how to 
draw and how to keep it around her. She had the best Lreland 

fave, and a list of her guests is one of the great*Irish names of 
er day. Moore, Sheil, and Curran are Standards of what she 
prized and succeeded in procuring. 

Another popularitv Lady Aiorgan had, and had long 
enjoyed — mat which made her naine dear to her poorer 
countrymen. Even as Miss Owenson she was once appealed 
to in a way which showed very clearly the lofty conception 
her genius and fame had raised of her powers in simple and 
ignorant minds, with whom one sort of influence implies every 
other. A poor letter-carrier, tempted by sore distress, opened 
a letter, and abstracted a small sum of money which it con- 
tained. His character was good , his poverty was real : his 
wife, his children, his aged father, moved the pity of the 
whole court by their lamentations ; but the law was positive, 
his crime was clear, and sentence of death was recorded 
against him. This offending letter-carrier had, perhaps, Bxms 
"Kate Keamey ;" perhaps, he had even read tiie "Wild Irish 
Girl;" the fame of Sydney Owenson had at all events reached 
him, and to her, as to a last hope, he appealed from his 
prison. All the legal men whom she consulted told Miss 
Owenson that tiie case was hopeless, the man's guilt was 
certain , the law was inexorable, he must die. She applied to 
tbejudge , Baron Smith , and ^^ öi\s^^\.^d Vät-^c^ ^^^7 to the 
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foreman of the Jury, promising to back their recommendation 
to mercy. The jury were assembled, a memorial to the Duke 
of Richinond was arawn up , and the sentence of death was 
commuted to one of perpetual banishment; a life was saved, 
and a penitent man enabled to redeem the past bj a lifetime 
ofindustry. 

It was hard to leave the country where her literary merit 
had received such sanction, but Sir Charles Morgan wished to 
retumto England, and Baldare Street, Dublin, was left for 
Hyde Park, soon after Lady Morgan had received tiie hand- 
some Pension of three hundred pounds , which she enjoyed tili 
her death. In 1843 she lost her husband , who died suddenly, 
and she survived him sixteen uneventfnl years, saddened by a 
failure of sight, which, even more than her advanced age, 
precluded her firom writing. Lively, amiable , and fond of 
Society she remained to the last. 

If few women were attacked with more virulence by those 
who did not know her, few, more than Lady Morgan, enjoyed 
the liking and apnrobation of those who dia. Some found ner 
satirical, some, like Prince Pückler Muskau, thought her 
frivolous, but the charm of her amiable, winning manners 
wasacknowledged; herreadywit, her power ofrepartee, her 
social skill in blending Clements the most opposed, and 
adai)ting herseif to hef Company, were recognized. Some of 
tbe impressions she produced were as curious as they were 
yarious. 

"Hardlymore than four feet high," says the account of one 
who saw her in Dublin, "with a sbghtiy curved spine, uneven 
Shoulders and eyes, Lady Morgan süded about in a close- 
cropped wig, bound by a nllet or solid band of gold, her face 
all animation , and with a witty word for everybody. I after- 
wards saw her in the dress curcle at the theatre. She was 
cheered enthusiastically. Her dress was different from the 
former occasion, but not less original. A red Celtic doak, 
fcnmed exactly ontheplanof Grenville's, fastened bya rieh 
goldfibula, or Irish Tara brooc^ imparted to her little lady- 
shipa gorgeous and withal a picturesque appearance." 

jE^rince TPückler Muskau found her neither pretty nor ugly, 
and with really fine and expressive eyes, but he complained of 
her frivolity, of her Englisn passion for fashionable acquain- 
tance, and of that sarcastic tum which was her great fault; 
yet he too acknowledged the charm of Ixet \\n^\^ oätjc^^t^^^ässö.* 

£nglish Women of Letten, '^ 
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That charm remained to the end ; even to the last days of her 
lif e Lady Morgan was attractive and fascinating. 

" The last time we saw the wild Irish girl," says Mrs. HalL 
"she was seated on a coueh in her bed-room, as pretty ana 
picturesque a min of old-lady womankind as ever we looked 
upon; her blaek silk dressing-gown feil around her peüle 
form , which seemed so fragile that we feared to see her move. 
We recalled to memory Maria Edgeworth, having believed 
her to be the smallest great woman in the world , but Lady 
Morgan seemed not half her size. Yet her head looked as 
noble as ever; the lines of her face had deepened, but her 
large,* luminous eyes were bright and glistening, her voice 
was clear and firm, her manners subdued; she was not at 
all restless, but spoke with confidence of arranging [her auto- 
biography, of which she had sent forth a little portion as an 
avant'Courrier. 

This volume, entitled "Passages from my Autobio- 
graphy," appeared a short time before her death, but only 
affords us a fflimpse of her life in the years 1818 and 1819. 
"After some Kind remarks, she gave voice" resumes Mrs. 
Hall, "to one or two little sarcasms, that showed her acute- 
ness was undimmed; but the hour flew swiftly and harmo- 
niously; we promised to come some evening soon, and re- 
joiced her maid by saying that, though her ladyship was 
changed, she looked much better than we expected. We 
heard, what we know to be the case, that Lady Morgan, during 
herillness, and indeed always to herservants, wasthemost 
patient and gentle of mistresses. An unamiable woman could 
not have been beloved as she was by all around her." 

On the 14th of April, 1859, Lady Morgan died almost sud- 
denly.'^With her broke the last link of literature with the 
years that saw the glories of Byron , Scott, and Moore. Like 
Madame de Genlis, Hke Madame D*Arblay, she had served to 
connect present andpast generations; but unlike them, she 
was not in the end much more than a half-remembered name. 
Lady Morgan, who wrote so forcibly of her Florence 
Macarthy, "drooping in that feeble and fertile society whose 
very atmosjjhere is fatal to the elevation of great minds, 
or the vivacitv of lively and energetic ones ," could not live 
without it. Society she should have, ana it is not likely 
that this craving was always satisfied with the intellec- 
tual and the renned. PaÄsion. fot society excludes selec- 
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tion. In aworldlyatmosphere she lived anddied — not without 
higher thoughts, though many passages in her works suggest 
weak belief| but we are often better, as we are often worse, 
than our wntings: to be more religious, more amiable and 
refined, than the books she gave to the world, was Lady Mor- 
gan's privilege. In one respect, generous resentment of 
WTong, the woman and the authoress made but one. 

4 

CHAPTER XXII. 

The Wild Irish Girl. — ODonnel. 

£vERY now and then there breaks on the somewhat mono- 
tonous World offictionsome new book, fresh, romantic, im- 
probable, and wild; the offspring of youth or inexperience, 
mll of faults BO glanng that the poorest critie can discem 
them, yet, with all that, lively, happyinsubject, happierin 
manner as distinctfrom style, and which reaches popularity 
and retains it when far better written works — works, too, 
muchbeyond it in some of the most important qualifications 
of fiction — slowly toil their way to repute , or, worse still, 
never reach tiiose fair and tempting heights. Such a work, 
we think, was Miss Owenson*s novel of "The Wild Irish 
Girl." The ineidents were not very probable, nor always 
welltold; tiie sentiment was exaggerated, sometimes to ao- 
surdity; the style, though vivid, was not good; there was no 
great ori^inality of coneeption in the story, no great art in the 
way in wnich it was condueted; yet, spite these deficiencies, 
it was a delightful book!, and half a Century has not exhausted 
its power to please. 

jBooks^ too, häve their vouth, like women and men — a 
youth which is always enchanting — and " The Wild Irish 
Girl " was a very young book. Miss Owenson took Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe's romantic Castles without their terror or their gloom; 
she gave Southern grace to the green Valleys and the wild 
shores of Connaught, and sunshme bright and clear to the 
soft clouded skies of Ireland. She gathered the legends of 
fallen greatness still rife around her, and creating a being füll 
oflife, imagination, and feeling, she made her queen of a 
narrow though lovely world. Such day-dreams have haunted 
every young mind. Romantic ruins, the decay of ancient 
races, scenery soft and wild, the blooming face of abright- 
haired girl, fresh and sweet as a wild flower ^ paj&alQivvQ.<^<vcQk- 
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parative solitude, and the small things fhat make up the 

frowth of love, are not novel in themselves; but they have 
een novel once to eveij one , and the mind that can seize on 
these delightfiil materials in their ßißi freshness, and giye 
them back again as they were received , can rarely lail to pro- 
duce a book which many readers will love , for it will combiiie 
two things which make a work of fiction truly dear — fervonr 
and sincerity. 

These two qualities are very remarkable in "The Wild 
Irish Girl." If Miss Owenson had not the merit of being, in 
date and in ability , the first of Irish wiiters who have made 
their country tibe theme of their writings; if Miss Edgeworth 
came before her, and showed a higher power; ^ret to none did 
she yield in ardour for the cause of Ireland, in enthusiasm 
and generous desire to serve it, or to avenge its nmnerited 
obloquy. 

To this zeal "The Wild Irish Girl" owes much of its 
power to please. The more national a tale is — and strangely 
enough — the better does it attract even strangers. There i« 
always a fascination in streng local feelin^, as opposed to cold 
cosmopolitan philosophy; and though Glorvina, thePrince, 
and Father John, all three talk more of national customs and 
antiquities than is desirable or artistic in a work of Imagina- 
tion, their naive desire to extend our knowledge , to convert 
US to their own views and feelings , has a charm which makes 
US forget the pedantrv of the attempt. The mere story of 
" The Wild Irish Girl is, in its main features, simple enough; 
it is told with much facilily and liveliness in a series of letters 
addressed by the hero to a friend. There are a few antiqua- 
rian and leamed digressions, but no episodes, and the interest 
never flags , so happily chosen are the slight though pleasing 
incidents oi the tale. 

The Honourable Horatio M — , younger son of the Earl of 
M — , is sent to his father's Irish estates in Connaught, as a sort 
of penance for his sins of dissipation. But law-books have 
few attactions for the young man , and instea-d of sitting down 
to " Coke upon Lyttleton ," as his father desires him , Horatio 
goes wandering about the wild and romantic country which 
lies around the patemal mansion. His curiosity and his 
interest are wakened by the singular history of his neighbours 
— the Prince of Innismore and his daughter. 

There is always aomethmg boidervxi^ qul the pathetic and 
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the ludicrouB in the fate of fallen families. The contrast 
between ^eat names and low estate , lofty pretension and 
mean realities, ig painful, and yet it is offcen ridiculous. Gene- 
rosity forbids ridicule ^indeed , but whether we like it or not, 
the thought of ridicule will intrude; Every country has its 
share of these vicissitudes ; the once proud Italian nobles let 
ftumished apartments to loreigners; some of the greatest 
names in France have sunk so low that we have heard of a 
Mademoiselle de Montmorency, a descendant of the first 
Christian Barons, as being servant-maid in a country inn ; and 
not long ago the Duchess of Säint-Simon, the last lawful 
owner ofthat name which the haughty writer of ÖieMemoirs 
has immortalized , was glad to eam her living as a Parisian 
charwoman. 

Even England, spite the carefully-guarded privileges of 
her aristocracy, has witnessed some of its strängest vicissi- 
tudes ; but in no country has birth been exposed to falls so 
great as in Lreland. Con^uest, confiscation, andpenallaws 
have done their worst agamst the old aristocracy of the land. 
Here and there we see a column still standing tall and fair 
amidst the blackened ruins of the tcmple — some real de- 
scendant of the Milesian race still ownin^ a share in the 
splendid wealth of his ancestors; but around him what a mul- 
titude of the plundered , reviled, Ignorant, and fallen posses- 
sors of noble names — poor in all save their pride of that weak 
human boast, old blood I 

But poverty , and even the deepest social hmniliation, have 
nothing to do with facts. The Claims to ancient and noble 
descent of the great Irish families have received their true test 
in three of the most aristocratic countries of the Continent — 
Spain , Austria , and France. There we find that the O's and 
the Macs — so barren an inheritance in their own land — have 
done their owners good service. If the ancestor of the Duke 
of Magenta had not been reeeived as a gentleman in the army 
of the French sovereign, what would his descendant be to-day ? 
Scarcely a Marshai of France ! If all the O'Donnells had 
stayed at home , would one have married a member of the 
Royal Family? — would the other hold the destinies of lre- 
land in his band? The fate of those who preferred home to 
the splendid chances of exile gives us the answer to this 
question. The senior representative of the O'Donnells, the 
fieverend Constantine O'Donnell, no^ \io\da «i.V«m%\ssJX5s^- 
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ßhire ; in thC junior branches we find a Henry O'Donnell, who 
married a cousin of the Empress Maria Theresa — and an- 
other wlio , under the name oi Duke of Tetuan, now wields the 
destinies of Spain. 

The Prince of Innismore and his daughter haye remained 
in their own land and accepted poverty and decay. Their 
ancestors were wealthy and powerful once, but wealth and 
power have long been gone. The CromweÜite GreneralM— 
killed the young chiemiin of Innismore in the arms of his 
father, ana obtained a grant of his property. This is the 
origin of the Irish estates of the Earl of M-— , and the not un- 
natural reason of the unyielding hatred his name inspires in 
the heart of the descendant of the plundered and murde'red 
Chief. In vain Lord M — , a benevolent and amiable man , has 
made many advances towards conciliation. The Prince of 
Innismore, as he is still called, has rejected every friendly 
overture, and keeps aloof in his poverty and pride. 

To know this romantic old Irishman , to see his daughter, 
who is said to be lovely, seems to the Honourable Horatio M — 
a great deal more pleasant than to sit down |and study law. 
He makes his way to the peninsula — all that is left to the 
chieftain of a once noble inheritance. In the most approved 
style of romantic description is his account of his visit to that 
wild and lonely refuge ; and as the fates that preside over 
the adventures of novel heroes will it, it is on the anniversary 
ofthat crime that the descendant of the murderer enters the 
chapel of Innismore , where High Mass has been celebrated 
for the repose of the dead, and where Vespers are now going 
to be sung. 

y^ "Nearly one half of the chapel of Innismore has fallen 
into decay, and the ocean breeze, as it rushed through the 
fractured roof , wafted the tom banners of the family, which 
hung along its dismantled walls. The red beams of the sink- 
ing sun shone on the glittering tabernacle which stood on the 
altar, and touched with their golden light the sacerdotal vest- 
ments of the two oflSciating priests, wno ascended its broken 
Steps at the moment that the Prince and his family entered. 

" The first of this most singular and interesting group was 

the venerable Father John, the chaplain. Religious enthu- 

siasm never gave to the fancied form of the first of the 

pa.tna.Tch& a countenance of more holy expression or divine 

Te8ig;ii2i,^ojx\ a figure more touc\öxis\>^'>\Ä ^^käääl ^W^li- 
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citjr, or an air more beneficently mild — more meekly good. 
He was dressed in his pontificals, and, with his eyes bent to 
earth, his hands spread upon his breast, he joined his coad- 
jutors. 

"What a contrast to this saintly being now strack my 
view; a form, ahnost gigantic in stature, yet gently thrown 
forward by evident infimity, limbs of Herculean mould, and 
a countenance rather furrowed by the inroads of vehement 
passions than the deep trace of years; eyes still emanating 
the ferocity of an unsubdued spirit, yet tempered by a strong 
trait of benevolence , which like a glory irradiated a broad, 
expansive brow; a mouth on which, even yet, the spirit of 
conVivial enjoyment seemed to hover, though shaded by two 
large whiskers on the upper lip, that still preserved their ebon 
hue , while Time or gnef had bleached the scattered hairs 
which hung their snows upon his manly temple. The drapery 
which covered this striking fiffure was singmarly appropnate, 
and, as I have since been told, strictly conformable to the 
ancient costume of the Irish nobles." 

The ancient chieftain comes in leaning on the arm of a 
veiled and slender girl, whoöe countenance the gaze of the 
Honourable Horatio cannot once discem during the religious 
Service. 

-- The description of the whole scene , and of the incidents 
that followed it, is in the boldest strain of romance. Bold, 
for a luxuriant Imagination is one of the most dangerous 
qualities the writer offiction can possess. Not without cause 
was Mrs. Radcliffe — the great creator of the stfle — so cold, 
so moderate , in all that md not relate to mere landscape and 
mere terror. But, unconscious of her peril, though she had 
not Mrs. Badcliffe's power, the author of "The Wild Irish 
Girl" indulged herseif not only in wild and striking scenes 
and fine description — she did what her predecessor was too 
prudent to attempt — she invested her characters with far 
more romance than she gave to extemal scenery, or, to speak 
more correctly, she made the romance of nature dependent 
upon them. Take away Glorvina and her father, and the 
peninsula of Innismore becomes nothin^. Now, Nature is 
mviolate. We may turn away from her in books , proclaim 
her unreal, it is impossible to pronounce her ridiculous ; ab- 
surdity in description recoils on the writer. But when human 
beings are brought in, cur chaiity \8i»iiia'!aft%. ^^XssjjÖ^'?»^ 
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both them and their foibles if we find food for laoghter, and it 
is only the great sincerity with which " The Wild Irisn Girl" 
was written that saved many of its passages from that woM 
consummation. A little more, and many of the high-flown 
scenes in which it abounds would have proTed is bane. £x- 
perience had not taught the writer that simplicity is the only 
art to be used in such subjects as she chose. The loftier Üie 
sorrow, thekeenerthemisiortune, thegreaterthe worth and 
the beauty, and the simpler in tone ana feelin^ the narradve 
should be. There is n'cshness and Imagination — for such 
thiugs had not yet grown common and wom — but there is not 
simplicity in the chapel scene and in what follows. 
y *^ The concluding strain of the Vesper Hymn died on the 
air as the sun's last beam faded on the casements of the 
chapel, when the Prince and his daughter,- to avoid the in- 
trusion of the crowd, withdrew throu^h a private door, which 
communicated by a ruinous arcade with the Castle. 

^^I was the first to leave the chapel, and followed them at 
a distance as they moved slowly along, their fine figiures 
sometimes concealed behind a pillar, and again emerging 
from the transient shade , flushed with tiie deep suffusion m 
the crimsoned firmament. 

"Once they paused, as if to admire the beautifdl effectof 
the retreatinglight, as it faded on the ocean's swellingbosom; 
and once the Frincess raised her hand and pointed to the 
evening star, which rose brilliantly on the deep cendean blue 
of a cloudless atmosphere , and shed its fairy beams on the 
mossy summit of a mouldering turret. 

"Such were the sublime objects which seemed to engage 
their attention, and added their sensible inspiration to t£e 
fervour ofthose more abstracted devotions in which they were 
so recently engaged. At last they reached the portals of the 
Castle^ and I lost sight of them. x et still, spell-bound, I stood 
transfized to the spot whence I had caught a last view of their 
receding figures 

" Slowly departing, I raised my eyes to the Castle of Innis- 
more , sighed and almost wished I had been bom tite lord of 
these ruins, the prince of this isolated little territory, the 
adored chieffcain of these affectionate and natural people. At 
that moment a strain of music stole by me, as ii the breeze 
of midnight had expired in a murmur on the ^olian lyre 

'^Directed by tne witching atcain^ I a^^roached an angle 
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ofthebuildingwhenceitseemedtoproceed; and, perceiving 
a iight Btreaming throagh an open casement , I climbed, witn 
8ome difficulty, the ruins of a parapet wall which encircled 
thia wing of the Castle, and which, rising immediately under 
the casement. gave me, when I stood on it, a perfect view of 
the interior oi that apartment to which it belonged. *^ » 
-^ "Two tapers bumed on a nxprble slab at the remotest ex- ^ 
tremity of tiois vast and gloomy Chamber, and shed theu: dim 
blue hffht on the saintly countenance of Father John , who, 
with a large foHo open before him , seemed wholl^ wrapped 
in stadiou3 meditation; while the Prince, reclining on an 
immense Gothic couch, with his robe thrown over the arm 
that supported his head, betrayed, by the expression of his 
coimtenance, those emotions which agitated nis soul as he 
listened to those strains which at once spoke to the heart of 
the father, the patriot, and the man — breathed from the 
chords of his country's emblem — breathed in the pathos of 
his country's music — breathed from the lins of his apparently 
inspired dau^hter! The 'white rising of her handsuponthe 
harp * — the half-drawn veil that imperfectly discovered the 
coimtenance of a seraph — the moonlight that played round 
her fine form, and partially touched her drapery with its 
silver beam — her attitude — her air! — but how cold, how 
inanimate, how imperfect this description ! Oh! couldlbut 
seize the touching features, could 1 but reaHze the vivid 
tints of this enchanting picture , as they then glowed on my 
fajicy." 

sj The rapt gazer, however, misses his footing, and falls 
senseless to the earth. He awakes with a broken arm in the 
Castle of Innismore, and sees the chieftain, the priest, and 
Glorvina around him. Mindful of the prejudices of his host, 
Üie son of LordM — calls himself Henry Mortimer, an English 
gentleman, whom inevitable misfortunes have compelled to 
embrace the profession of an artist; ascribes his visit to Innis- 
more to a search for the picturesque , and his unlucky fall to 
the study of a fine effect oi Iight and shade. 
\ And now the rest of the story may be imagined by any one 
who has dreamed a day-dream. The ancient and hospitable 
Chief is patemally kind to the young stranger thrown on his 
hospitality; the priest, a man of poüshed and liberal mind. 
entertains him with pleasant or anti(|uarian conversation ; and 
Glorvina, the blue-eyed, golden-haired, wildIi\Ä\v^l^\SL<Ä<^ 
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lovely than beautiful, more fascinating than either, a princesB 
in her unconscious pride of birth, a leamed lady hy her classic 
edacation, a child in temper, gay, mirthful, patriotic, and 
impassioned, with all her innocence, is the very being to Iure 
away a man*s heart. Her fallen state appeals to generous 
pity, her beauty to passion, her ojpenness and warmth to the 
very soul of love, her faults and imperfections to that fond 
indulgence of which love is often bom. Indeed, ideally as 
she is drawn in many respects, Glorrina, even more than Miss 
Milner in "A Simple Story," is the prototype of a fayourite 
heroine of our own days — the bright, gifted, and joyous girl. 
Bat she has features which Miss IM^er had not, features 
which she was the first, we believe, to introduce in romantie 
fiction. Glorvina is spirited and generous. She is patriotie 
and ardent too. She is no cold epitome of yirtue , no mere 
embodiment of fnvolous vanity. She is young, gay, and 
gracefül, bat she is also a noble woman. She has not tiie 
power of intellect of Corinne, bat she is far more natural and 
fascinating. There is a joyous freedom about her, of which 
contemporary readers must have been reminded when a few 
years later they found Ellen, in "The Lady of the Lake," 
and Diana Vemon, in "Rob Roy." Even the high-souled 
Flora Maclvor is akin to G-lorvina in her ardent and deeply- 
felt patriotism, and she fascinates Waverley by much me 
same charm which Glorvina exerts over Horatio. Walter 
Scott indeed made these charmin^ beings all his own — as 
he made his whatever he touched — by the power of unrivalled 
delineation ; but though he cannot be charged with imitating 
it , we think that he found " The Wild Irish Girl " a suggestive 
book. " O'Donnel," which he admired and read twice, bears 
an unmistakable resemblance to " The Bride of Lammer- 
moor," a much later production. 

It is honourable, out it is dangerous to have been found 
useful by writers of great genius and great fame. Little avails 
it to have been first, when to have been first is not to have 
been best. Glorvina has been more thanequalled, she has been 
surpassed, and few who take up " The Wild Irish Girl," wül 
care to know that this delightful being, so füll of light and Hfe, 
was one of the very first of her kind that appeared among us. 

Manypleasing scenes, illustrative of national manners and 
feelings , slight and ffraceful sketches of character , make up 
theprogreaa of love oetwe^n tbie daM^kt^r of the conquered 
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and the son of the conqueror. But obstacles, invisible though 
potent, come between him and "this child of genius and of 
paBsion," as he calls her in one of his solitary transports. 
There is a cloud at the Castle of Innismore , ana Henry Mor- 
timer feels that for some melancholj and secret cause he has 
ontstaved his welcome. All love him — the chief, the priest, 
and Glorvina — yet all seem to wish him away. He parts 
from his mistress — for their love, though silent, ismutual, 
like their grief — with the knowledge that for some reason, 
which he cannot penetrate, she never must be his. He leaves 
that fair peninsula , where he has dreamed his youth's fairest 
dream, and retums to the realities oflife, to his father who 
has provided him with a rieh and handsome bride,to ambition 
and wealth, to all that is not love. 

The marriage is to be celebrated at M House , within 

a few miles of liis lost Eden. An accident, to which secret 
desire is united, leads the lover's steps to the abode of his mis- 
tress. The Castle is dark, and silent, anddeserted. Sorrow 
has fallen upon it and its inhabitants. Glorvina's father had 
added inmrudence to poverty; he was a ruined man, and 
shortly after the young man's departure from the castle his 
arrest for debt had taken place. Forgetting his betrothed at 

M House, the lover hastily proceeds to the neighbouring 

town. He leams on reaching it that Mr. O'Melville, com- 
monly called Prince of Innismore , had been released from 

Srison throu^h the interposition of a friend, and though in a 
ying State had been conveyed back to Innismore by a cir- 
cuitouB route. He leams too that affcer his departure from the 
Castle Glorvina feil dangerously ill, and that in giving her 
hand to her father's liberator, as seems decided, she will sacri- 
fice love to duty. The end now comes abruptly, and not very 

felicitously . Horatio M rides back to the Castle , enters 

by the chapel as the readiest way, and finds Glorvina on the 
point of being married to a sbran^er of distinguished ap- 
pearance, in whom he recognizes his own father. The re- 
cognition, the knowledge that in the youth whom he sheltered 
he must see the son of his enemy, and that enemy himself in 
the man to whom he was going to give Glorvina, and who has 
been in reality his tried and devoted friend for years , prove 
too much for the dying chieftain. He had been brought 
out to [see his daughter receive the protection of a hus- 
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band, and overpowered by bis emotion, he expnres in her 
embrace. 

Lord M 'b motive in marryins the descendant of those 

whom bis ancestors had deprived of every earthly good and 
honour, was a generous sense of atonement rarely fonndin 
the hearts ofthose whom oppression has enriched. He finde it 
easy, therefore, to resign bis claims to bis son, and as the 
young man's betrothed has luckily run away with some one 

eise, there is no obstacle to the nnion of Horatio M and 

the Princess of Innismore. 

And under this high-sounding title would the work baye 
been designated, but for the interposition of Peter Pindar, 
who stooa Sponsor, and gave her the much more attractiye 
title of " The Wild Irish Girl." This tale had great and im- 
mediate success , and deserved it. It was Miss Owenson^s 
third novel, and it far surpassed its two predecessors, "Si 
Clair" and "The Novice of Saint Dominick." 

The latter work was a lively, fervent tale , an historical 
novel, too, withbattles, troubaaours, wanderingladies, and 
a mixture of love, ^assion, worldliness, debts, and philosoph^, 
which showed the mimature years and the perplexities oi the 
writer. Some of the anachronisms mixed up with the assomp- 
tion of knowledge mast have amused Lady Morgan later. For 
we find Spinosa quoted before he was bom, and Saint Theresa 
canonizea before her death. Some of these slips of the pen 
there are in " The Wild LrishGirl," and in all that Miss Owen- 
son or Lady Morgan wrote we must regret the injudicioos 
blending of philosophy and religion with matters foreign to 
both. " The Wild Lish Girl," however, is freest from those 
blemishes. It is most of a tale made to please and amnse, and 
perhaps for that very reason has it preserved its power to do 
both. To this agreeable tale Miss Owenson's next novel, 
"Woman, or Ida of Athens," was much inferior, cbarming 
though Mrs. Inchbald thought the title. 

An unmerciful but deep thinker of the last age, the doema- 
tic, imperious , but far-sighted Joseph de Maistre , exclamied 
impatiently, as he discussed some propositions of the detested 
French philosophers, "La Nature! gu'est-ce que c'est que 
cette femme-lk?" In "Woman, or Ida of Athens," we are 
tempted to put a similar question. Nature is called in to sup- 
port feelings so artificial that the doubt arises, What is Na- 
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ture, what did the writer understand bv that word, and who is 
to say when nature begins and ends in modern man and 
woman, the offspring and inheritor of üve thousand years of 
colture and civilization? Ida was intended to showus ^^the 
characterof woman in the perfection ofits natural state;" — 
a daring attempt, on which was graffced the generous wish to 
plead tne cause of a once glorious , and , when Miss Owenson 
wrote , a cruelly oppressed race. This is the great charm of 
Lady iVIorgan. She may boast with girlish vanity ^that she 
wrote books in six weeks, nay, in one, and never corrected her 
proofs — these are trifles for the carping to cavil at. None 
can deprive her of the honourable praise that wherever she 
saw an oppressed cause she did her best in its favour. 

Thiß tale opens in Athens in the last Century. A volup- 
tuous and world-wom Englishman, a sort of Cmlde Harold, 
though the real Childe Harold had not yet begun his pil- 
grimage when Miss Owenson wrote , is sick of Athens , of her 
climate, and her ruins, and is meditating flight from this once 
hallowedregion, when^ in wandering near a villa, he isat- 
tracted by an open portico^ which he enters. He sees a lovely 
Greek girl asleep, and he falls in love with her at once. This 
is Ida of Athens, whom the Englishman leams to know 
and admire , and whom he kindly contemplates making his 
mistress. 

Ida does not love him, and to reject his insulting proposal, 
she takes the trouble of writin^ him a billet that be^ns thus, 
" There can be no individual nappiness but that wnich har- 
monizes with tfce happiness of society — there may be virtue 
without felicitv, but there can be no felicity witiiout virtue," 
&c. Indeed tnis chiM of nature talks too much in this philo- 
sophical tone. She reflects very faithfully many of the 
theories that were rife when Miss Owenson wrote, and that 
£picurean philosophy in which she, Ida, was reared by a wise 
uncle , who taught her a " decent respect for the populär reli- 
gionof her country," and inculcated m her mind the doctrine 
that happiness is the end of life , and virtue the means of hap- 
piness. This teaching has not saved Ida from love and its 
sorrows — from jealousy and desertion. But her troubles end 
happily ; though, with a want of artistic feeling, their close is 
in London, and their £nal end in Russia. 

This novel was foUowed by a very fervent one — " The 
Missionajy. " Paring the ages wltieu m\k ^^ ^Xjtovi'^^ •^^x'^ 
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were marvellous legends of the temptations of saints, of the 
struggles between numan passion and religion; bat these 
subjects inspired a holy and mysterious fear — the;^ were not 
brought into the world of £ction. Lkter, this sedacing theme 
beeame a favourite one with novelists. The atorv of " Theo- 
dosius andConstantia," in the '^Spectator/'is tola with all the 
delicacyof Addison. There is as much pathos, and f ärmere 
passion, in Madame de Tencin's '^Memoire of Comminge.** In 
Addison's tale , Constantia confesses her sorrows to the monk 
who was once her lover — a pathetic scene , which Mrs. Ead- 
cliffe transferred to the pages of the '^ Sicilian Bomance." In 
"Comminge" Adelaide enters the convent where her lover 
has taken refnge from bis sorrows, and she remains near him, 
unknown to him as to all. In both the sanetity of religious 
vows quells mortal love. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth Century Chateaubriand'« 
'' Atala" enacted this wonderful drama of religion and love on 
a new scene — the wildemess. Madame Cottin's "Mathüde" 
and Miss Owenson's "Missionary " were the two most remark- 
able illustrations of the influence the powerful genius of the 
French writer exercised on minds he was especially destined 
to rule — the minds of women. 

"The Missionary" is fervently conceived and eloquently 
told, but it is a rhapsody in three volumes. Passion is here as 
feverish as in "Delphine," though less gloomy; it is tiie work 
of no ordinary mind , but it is not a good book in any sense of 
the Word. The missionary, a Portuguese Franciscan of great 
sanctity, goes to India to convert the infidel. Luxima, a lovely 
Brahmin priestess of Cashmere, lives in a sacred and beautifol 
retreat near his hermitage. They meet and love , and the 
missionary leams to feel his weakness in her presence. On 
both sides the struggles are severe. The sanctity of his vows 
binds one — the prejudices of faith and caste fetter the 
other. Their meetinss are discovered. and Luxima, pro- 
noimced an outcast, nies with the monk. So fled Atala and 
Chactas in the American savannahs , and Mathilde and Malek 
Adel in Arabian deserts. Dear has solitude always been to 
love and lovers , and there is nothing more beautiful than the 
picture of the nrst man and woman who ever loved, intiieir 
own Eden. But Eden is lost , and with it the peace and inno- 
cence of those enchanting bowers have departed. Chäteau- 
briand's lovers meet beaaty, dauger, and death in tiieir 
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solitude, for love is too intense there not to end fatally. 
Madame Cottin's find theirs close with a convent and a grave, 
and not less tragic is the end of the missionary and the 
piiestess. They are pursued and captured> They escape, 
but not before Luxima receives a mortal wound. She dies in 
the lonely cavem by the seashore to which Hilarion had con- 
veyed her. She expires in his arms, loving him to the last, but 
to the last also faithfiil — in her heart, at least — to the gods 
of her country. This clinging to the worship of heryouth is 
the only characteristic of this lovely but weak and fond 
woman. Hilarion is more nobly coneeived. He never fairly 
yields to his jsassion; he strug^les against it with all his 
might, and expiates it by a long life of penance in a remote 
solitude. 

LadyMorgan's next novel was a very differentandsuperior 
work. Forssäing romance , she entered what she called, in 
the preface to "O'Donnel," "the flat realities of life." Fiat 
they were not under her pen. Sir Walter Scott, that shrewd 
though indulgent critie offiction, wrote of "O'Donnel," more 
than ten years after its first appearance — 

^^March 14, 1826. — I have amused myself occasionally 
very pleasantly durin^ the last few days by reading overLady 
Morgan's novel of ^CrDonnel,' which has some striking and 
very beautiful passages of Situation and description , and in 
the Comic part is very rieh and entertaining. I do not re- 
member bemg so much pleased with it at first. There is a 
want of story always fatal to a book the first reading — and it 
is well if it gets a chance of a second. Alas, poor novel I " 

Lady Morgan's mind must have been a singular one — a 
mind of vividlight and deep shadow. We can scarcely over- 
rate the merit of "O'Donnel," when we remember that it 
appeared before "Waverley" — before that new key to 
national and picturesque fiction had become world-known. 
Its successors, "Plorence Macarthy," and "The O'Briens and 
the O'Flahertys," are coneeived m the same spirit, but the 
latter has borrowed a good deal from Sir Walter Scott. With 
all its faults, and they are many, "O'Donnel" is a fine, 
vigorous, and original conception. In that conception lies its 
great merit, for it is a noble thing to conceive a genuine 
romantichero — a man of high birth, noble mind, andheavy 
sorrows ; but it is very diflScult to come up to that lofty ideal. 
Lady Morgan would have ftdfilled it bettet IwViex'^wsik'^^i» 
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when 8he took up her pen at the age of thirty-four. She bad 
lived much in the world; if her own feelings had kept ihm 
freshness, her Standard of human excellence had snnk rather 
low. Glorvina, Ida, Luxima even, have generosity and 
loftiness, but what are Miss O'Hallaran, Florence Macarthy, 
and Beavoin OTlaherty ? — clever, intriguing women. 

In "O'Donnel" it is not really the story that falls, as Sir 
Walter Scott said, it is the hero who unwortMly fills it. At 
first, indecd, he is drawn with a vigorous hand, but feebleness 
and inaiiity mark the last touches of the pictnre. The inlured 
descendant of O'Donnel the Red, wandering around the 
melancholy shores of Northern Ireland , with his noble hound, 
Bran , or sullenly brooding over his wrongs in his mountain 
home, sinks into that least manly of all characters, a drawin^- 
room ^entleman, and ends hj becoming the mere toy of a vam 
thouffh fond woman. The ideal whicn Lady Morgan could 
boldly conceive, she unaccountably failed to ralfil. 

But in thoso flat realities of life which she had not at- 
tempted before , Lady Morgan was, on the other band, very 
successful. Lady Singleton is admirable. Lady Singleton 
has come to Ireland to improve that unfortunate country , and 
how zealonsly she sets about the task of total houleversemenil 
" I have done a little ," she modestly says , in her letter to an 
Irishbishop; "thatis, Ihave tmdoweeverything; but, forthe 
present, Jshall not have time to complete anything. My 
plans^ most of which I have drawn out myself, have quite 
astomshed Mr. Glentworth's Irish agent; but, as is usual 
among the semi-barbarous, improvement is resisted as Innova- 
tion ; and Mr. O'Grady has an oostacle to oppose to everything 
1 have suggested, because the old muddfing System mustgo 
ou for cver in tho same old muddling way. There is nothing 
so mucli wantod höre as a canal from Ballynogue to Dublin: 
I havo dra\Nni out a plan upou the Newcastle system, and — 

but we will talk all these things over when we meet 

By-the-bye , you have no idea what a Sensation I create when 
1 go into tlio town of Ballynogue , for I make it a rule to enter 
ovory house sans ffn'on , as lady of the manor. It is a sort of 
feudal privilogo^ you know; and 1 go on g^T ammiTi g^ p.hftT'g^Tig, 
eorrt»otiug, iuui unproving, aceording to exigencies." 

This ontorprisiug lady , lier husband, her daughters , and 
thoirsilout, t^ullon govornoss« MissO'Hallaran, visitthefine 
»ctmery in Uie uorth of Irv^laAd^^vtL ^ ^arty of idle faiÄiionable 
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people. What is there that Lady Singleton does not attempt 
or hope to improve, from a bridge to a canal, from road-mend- 
ing to hotel-rooms, during her joumey? 

This utilitarian lady and her friends meet with a handsome 
young man, whom Lady Smgleton rates as a negligent road- 
surveyor, and who proves to be the lineal and plundered 
descendant of O'Donnel the Red. 

There is a certain romantie ideal in character, as well as in 
scenerjr, which it seduces most writers of fiction to attempt. 
There is scarcely a novel in ancient or modern times in which 
that ideal does not appear. Sometimes it is virtue in all her 
dignity, innocence in all her sweetness, crime in all its savage 
greatness , or sorrow nobly bome in all its endurance. What- 
ever it may be , it rarely falls to eharm, if consistent. It never 
is a perfect deception, but pleasure does not depend on belief, 
or who would read a novel r It is better than that, it is a. plea- 
sure of mind and heart, making us repose in happy peace on 
something vaguely imagined , but never met with yet. Most 
men and women have had their heroes and heroines in youth, 
perfect or at least ideal beings ; it is these we sometimes find 
in fiction; we believe no more in them than we did in our 
own, but we are tenderly drawn towards them, and spite of 
reason we love them. 

Such a being Lady Morgan attempted in O'Donnel. Hand- 
some, intellectual, and Brave ^ nobly descended, gently 
nurtured, proud, courteous, sensitive, and poor shc meant him 
to be. Something of it he is. We believe in his outward 
being and circumstances. His descent from the bröken- 
hearted Princes of Tirconnel, who have sunk into obscurity in 
their own country, and leamed abroad to lead armies and rule 
empires, we do not doubt; the wild and poverty-stricken 
dwelling in which his visitors surprise him is real too; yet 
something is wanted in the whole man; it is not that he has 
one weakness, that would be human, but a general weakness, 
which contradicts his splendid attributes. His language, 
when he speaks of the wrongs of his race , is not the language 
of a wronged man: we miss the grejudiced bittemess which 
only the nighest Christian charity can eradicate from the 
hesui» of the injured, or the lofty magnanimitjr which scoms 
useless lament. 0*Donnel keeps his impetuosity for himself, 
and his personal quarreis; in all eise he is calm enough. Witk 
none of the national humour, he la oi.\fe\i OTi^^'^^'«^^^^*^^^- 

English Womcn of Letters, ^ 
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Coming foolish, and is only saved £rom the most lamentable 
catastiophe a romantic hero jcan encoonter, bv the inter- 
ference of Miss O'Hallaran, or of the Dachess of Belmont. 

Moreover, the tale tums around him , but he does nothin^ 
to help it on. Without penetration or tact, or at leastwitE 
litüe of edther, he allows himself to be made the playthins of 
two fashionable ladies: his goodlooks, his poverty, ms 
courtesy , courage , and ^enerosity , are all that remain in the 
end of me splendid promises with which the tale began. These 
are erood, nay, excellent thin£^, but a man need not bear an 
herofc ns^e or be the victim V cmel oppression to posse» 
these charming, gentleman-like quaUties, which sit well on 
the hero, but never yet made one. The first romantic ap- 

Eearance of O'Donnel on the coasts of Antrim, bis solitaiy 
ome in the momitains, his fäithful foster-brother, M'Kory, bis 
noble hoimd, Bran, still bearing the collar of Tirconnel, were 
subtle bat most delusive promises of some stränge heroic story 
which ends in naught. 

But, indeed, we ought to have known this 0*Donnel tobe 
no genuine hero, from nis blindness conceming Miss O'Hal- 
laran, the govemess, as ambitious and as imsuccessful a 
character in her way as O'Donnel himself. 

Miss O'Hallaran, having been pronounced incorrigibly 
stupid by Lady Singleton, justifiesthekindassertionbyher 
silence, vacant looks, and general dulness. Now and then she 
laughs most provokingly at the right place , and never does 
she allow a laugh to turn against herseif, but otherwise Miss 
O'Hallaran is null. Yet this lady proves herseif to be 
O'Donnel's friend. She gives him a timelyjwaming on a 
delicate occasion. Having said her say she relapses into her 
sullen silence; O'Donnel, surprised at first', thinks no more 
about her — he does not even perceive her beauty. Of that 
he only becomes conscious when he meets her in England, the 
young, wealthy, and universally admired Dowagerßuchess of 
belmont, and then of course ne falls in love with her. His 
test of character is the world's test , and a very vulgär one it is 
— success. The poor govemess was slighted ; the Duchess is 
adored, when they meet at Lady Llanberis's. Who does not 
know, who has not met a Lady Llanberis? A woman of 
fortune, weaiying of her caprices before they are 8atisfied,yet 
ever eager in her schemes, which she pursued with an iUusive 
and short-lived ardour. 
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This lady's caprices and foUy help on the story , produce a 
duel between O'Donnel and an insulting Lord Cnarles , and 
cause a discovery of his feelings for theDuchess of Belmont to 
take place. 

OT>onnel marries the Duchess, and as that lady's marriage 
müde her mistress of the lands which the penal laws wrested 
firom her lover , his union with her reinstates him , not, indeed. 
into the ancient inheritance of the O'Donnels, but into a still 
noble estate, the compensation granted for a principalilj^. 

Thelrish part of this story has two aspects : the neroic with 
O'Donnel — hy no means a successful attempt, thou^h a fine 
suggestive conception — the comic with his foster-brother, 
M*Itory, a far more natural and amusing personage. 

More is asked, in fiction at least, of the Irish peasant than 
of the peasant of any other country. His very enemies expect 
him to De always witty , humorous , and amusing. Proverbial 
as are his sorrows, his gaietj^ must never flag. He may drink, 
he may fight or make love, but witty he must always be. This 
is a great compliment to the intellectual qualities of the race, 
for wit is intellect, let them who have it not say what they 
please, but it is enough to daunt the boldest heart from sitting 
down to write novels of Irish life in which this peasant is to 
figure. 

Lady Morgan*s M'Rory, though excellent in his way, 
cannot come up to this formidable ideal. Yet he is sharp, 
shrewd, and sarcastic, and some of his answers have the 
pungency of true Irish wit, which is never of the mercifal 
sort. Mr. Dexter, a sycophant of the first water, addresses 
him, "And so, Mr. M'Rory, you are really such a superstitious 
blockhead as to believe m purgatory, are you?" To which 
M*Rory replies , "I believe, sir, in what my people believed 
beforeme; and what more doesyourhonour, and the likes of 
you, do nor that? But, in truth, in respect of purgatory, 
sir, myself is noways particular; only, oad as it is. sure 
you, your honour,may go farther and fare worse, lor all 
that." 

But M'Rory's Wunders are better still than his wit, and in 
this respect Lady Morgan gives us far more of the mythical 
Irish peasant than mss Edgeworth, whose delineations, 
though too cold, were, at least, clear and original. In a letter 
to his master, M'Rory thus relates the death of Mrs. Honor 
Kelly, "who^ died a great ChxiatiaTi, Wi'öi \fe^\Ä^ ^soas^ ^^ 
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Corny Kelly, her thieving nephew, and her elegant gold cross 
to Father Murphy to bury her." In the same style is the 
allusion to the "brackit hen who roosts under the chimney 
of yourhonour'sroom, inthethatch, sh*, and ould Mary says 
that the neighbours will never be persuaded, sir, but she's 
Mrs. Honor Kelly, in regard of flying in the face of Corny 
Kelly the first day he put his foot in it, which ould Mary 
will take her booK oath of — och! but she's an unconunon 
bird." 

There is not much difference in form or substance between 
"O'Donnel" and "Florence Macarthy." Lady Llanberis 
and Lady Singleton unite, and become Lady Dunore; the 
blindness of Donnel is transferred to General Fitzwalter, 
and Miss O'Hallaran's spirit of intrigue to Florence; but the 
incidents are different. The romantic adventuresof "Florence 
Macarthy " make it the more amusing stoiy of the two. James 
Annesley, in the last Century, gave Lady Morgan the ground- 
work of her tale. Like the son of Lord Altham , her hero is 
kidnappedasaboy, soldasaslave in America, and like him 
he returns a man to claim his title and estates. But the earlv 
part of the present Century is the period chosen , and a brauch 
of the great Desmonds acts the cruel part taken by Lord 
Anglesea. Lady Dunore , so frightened of everything Irish, 
then so fascinated by the delightful variety which tne un- 
settled State of Ireland procures her, is very amusing. Her 
son , the Byronian Lord Adelm Fitz-Adelm , and the servile, 

frasping Crawleys, are keenly though satirically drawn. The 
ero and heroine are not without attraction ; Florence is far 
more pleasing than Miss O'Hallaran, and her lover, if not so 
fine a conception asO'Donnel, is not disappointing like that 
fine imfinished type of manhood. The error of the tale lies in 
its want of simplicity. It was the fault of all Lady Morgan 
wrote, and it increased with years. We are pleased and 
entertained with her stories; we find wit, humour, vivacity, 
and imagination — rare gifts — but we miss repose and in- 
genuousness, gifts still more rare, and far more sweetthan 
any she possessed. This deficiency is especially apparent 
where it is most unpleasant, in the char acters of her heroines. 
They have many attractions — beauty , wit, generosity ^ and 
f ervour — but a spirit of mischief and intrigue , an aversiou to 
tbe Btraight ways of life , mark them all save Glorvina. It is 
indeed hy these meaus that t\iey laaJsÄ ^Xi«^ iot^wÄRÄ qil -tala 
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the hearts of their lovers , but they lose a chann no success 
can replace, the charm of all great and noble natores: 
truth. 

The heroes are more ingenuous, but they are too blind, 
too easily deceived ; disguise finds them obtuse, and assertion 
credulous, and unworthy arts an easy prey. 

The heir of the Fitz-Adelms , the Commodore, as he 
chooses to call himself , lands in Dublin on a ßne summer 
evening with a Mr. de Vere. They stop at the same hotel, 
and agree to proceed together to Munster. The commodore 
is the kidnapped heir of Dunore , who has become celebrated 
as General Fitzwalter in Southern America, and Mr. de Vere 
is Lord Adelm Fitz-Adelm , his first cousin. Both have good 
reasons for travelling incognito. General Fitzwalter is re- 
tuming to claim his title and estates, and Mr. de Vere to 
escape being made a member of Parliament by his motiier 
Lady Dunore and her agent, Mr. Crawley. The two cousins 
take.a great liking to each other, perhaps because they are 
so very dissimilar. General Fitzwalter is abrupt, ardent, 

fenerous, and impassioned, atruesoldieroffortune. Lord 
.delm Fitz-Adelm is a dandy, a Byronian dreamer, a wearied 
man of the world , a worshipper of imaginary beauties , but a 
contemner of real flesh and blood women , a fasti(Üous and 
capricious embodiment of fashionable ennui. He has in- 
herited from his mother a love of excitement, which is sur- 
feited by his frequent rencontres with an ancient lady of 
portentous ugliness and costume, Mrs. MoUy Magillicuddy, 
commonly called Protestant Molly. Mrs. Magiflicuddy is 
Florence Macarthy , and this grotesque disguise of youth and 
beauty, which began with IVfiss O'Hallaran, Lady Morgan 
fnrther improved m Beavoin O'Flaherty and the Princess. 
To these sudden transformations , she added the monastic 
character ; her f avourite heroines are half lay , half nun , and 
seem to want some tie to break, some recognized Standard of 
womanly decorum to violate. Florence Macarthy is the most 
pleasing. This impoverished descendant of the sovereigns 
of Munster, a peeress in her own right, lost her father in South 
America^ He gave his life to save General Fitzwalter*s , and 
the young man, in retum, vowed to marry the unprotected 
orphan. The marriage ceremony was begun , but not com- 

Eleted, in the chapel of the convent which was Florence's 
ome, when,a battle called away ÜiQ\Ä\dÄ^^<yB\, ^^j^soÄsiöÄ. 
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events and the chances of war prevent him from finding bis 
lost bride , and whilst bis ima^e never left her , and made her 
recognize bim at once in tbe notel in Dublin, he bad sofar 
forßotten ber as to fall in love witb ber wben sbe appeared 
bemre bim as Lady Clancare. 

Tbis fantastic lady, wbo now appears as Protestant M0II7, 
now as tbe Bban Tiema, tbe good genius of tbe oppressed 

ßeasants, now as an autboress and a lady of tbe world, 
onized by tbe ardent Lady Dunore, does ner best to serve 
and to win ber lover. He seeks ber in ber poverly-stricken 
bome, and tbe romance of tbe tale lies in tbese mterviews 
between Fitzwalter and tbe woman wbo is all bat bis wife, 
and wbom, unconscious oftbat fact, be loves all tbe more tbai 
be tbinks bis passion forbidden by bonour. But botb tbat 
romance and iiis passion are unrelieved by tbe cbarm of 
delicate tendemess. We must expect no beart-searcbings 
&om Ladpr Morgan. Sbe bad not the patience , tbe subtletj, 
or tbe refinement they require. Her love is vehement, ardent, 
and travels fast to its inevitable conclusion. Her scbool, 
moreover , was not tbat of inward development , ber men and 
women, thougb not superficial, are extemal, and if we want to 
see ber in all her excellence we must go to ner Lady Dunores 
aud ber Crawleys. 

Lady Dunore, especially, is admirable. Her discovery 
tbat the whole misery of Ireland arises out of "want of work, 
food, and things," the remedy sbe seeks in establisbing a 
rush manufactory, ber wonderful exclamation, "You have 
no idea how I bäte to have people hanged," implying tbat 
some liked and enjoyed it, mingle in tue most entertaining 
confusion. Tbis versatile lady Lady Morgan made tbe In- 
strument of her revenge on Crawley , her vigorous and pitiless 
embodiment of Crofton Croker. The intrigues of the Crawleys 
have procured a Warrant against GenersS Fitzwalter ; he has 
no dimculty in proving bis innocence, but bail is required. 
Lord Fitz-Adelm is one security, and Lady Dunore , charmed 
witb tbis romantic stranger, wants to be the other. But 
female bail is worthless, upon which her ladyship exacts 
tbat Mr. Crawley shall be bail, and so be is, intemally ex- 
claiming in bis amazement, "Well, tbis baies Banacher, any 
how." 

Tbis is but one of manv defeats sustained by the Craw- 
leys ; they are crowned by the marriage of General Fitzwalter 
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with his capricious mistress, and the lawsuitwon, of course 
that establishes his claims. 

The short-lived but brilliant school of fiction which Sir 
Walter Scott introdueed, and in which he alone excelled, 
sugffested the form Lady Morffan gave to her " O'Briens and 
O'Flahertys." In this tale she attempted to illustrate that 
epoch of Irish history which preceded the events that ended in 
the tragedy of '98, We have here all the materials which 
Scott has made familiär to us — the lively and varied scen^s, 
the wild and grand landscape , the singiüar and picturesque 
character, the sudden adventures , graphically told , and the 
events of a few days so related as to take up as mach room as 
the history of a lifetime. We have them , but without the 
inimitable charm of the great Scotch novelist. 

Nothing is more remarkable , in a critical point of view, 
than the consummate art Sir Walter Scott showed in his 
selection and his treatment of his heroes. He said of his own 
Waverley : "I am a bad man at depicting a hero properiy so 
called ," which was true enough ; but what was no less so was 
that the cast of his stories was admirably adapted to that im- 
perfection. Sir Walter Scott's heroes are of the subservient 
cast which variety of scene and incident required. They 
interest , but are never so engrossing as to distract us from the 
bricht pictures , the stem figures , or the grand historic scenes 
amidst which they lead us. They are Bvely youths , good- 
humoured and brave, never political men in the strong sense 
of the Word. They take up no great principle, no mighty 
cause to make it a worship or a passion. Their paä in 
politics , when they bear one , is eitner subordinate or acci- 
dental. Scott knew that to interest us great political charac- 
ters must bear real names, and that to create more than 
incidental interest in men who have lived is not the work of 
fiction. He could paint a Cromwell , a Louis XI. , a Mary 
Stuart, but he neither could nor would centre the interest of a 
tale in beings too grand or too splendid for anything but 
tragedy or history. 

Lady Morgan does not seem to have feit this. She did 
not select great historical characters for her heroes , it is true, 
but she gave them all the dangerous charm of greatness. She 
chose heroes who to youth, beauty^ and generosity added the 
ambition of statesmen and the passionate devotion of patriots. 
She gave them the noblest and moat &ubl\3ai<^ %»^\t^*issiÄ'8kSyet 
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tiiosc of religion, and she forgot that such men mnst rule a 
novel as they would mle Üie world, that ihej muBt not be the 
0^rt of idle ladies or wandering nuns , participators in mid- 
night brawls, the protiges of inyisible benefactresses, and 
above all the slaves of sensoal passion. The lives of Lord 
Edward FitzgeraldL of Robert £mmet, of the United Irishmen, 
the memoirs of Wolfe Tone, would make very different 
romances. We see there the weaknesses and passions of men, 
but oyerroled by feelings and events that led to exile, death, 
and the scafPola. O'Donnel, O'Brien, are only enthosiasts 
nbout nationality, ambition, and poutics. The events of 
fashionable lifo rule one , and lead him to a rieh marriage. 
l*overty , love , pleasure , and accidents over which his will has 
little power, fashion the fate of Murrough O'Brien. 

Pictures of old Irish society, lively scenes, some amusing, 
othersdramatic, many improDable , make up the tale. The 
horo is the proy of circumstance, and the sport of a mysterious 
wandering nun who haunts him like a spirit, sometunes like 
a good angcl, to whom he owes escape and life, and who 
ünally, when he has sought and won di^tinction in £Cforeign 
land, marrics him. His politieal ardour in Ireland she checKS 
as uselcss and dangerous ; and she uses her power over him 
to bid him loavo a land he cannot serve. 

" To bo born an Irishman is a dark destiny at the best," 
sho teils him ; " the last that the wise would contend with, 
or the proud encounter. Here , indeed , as everywhere, 
modiocnty is safe : dulnoss is its own protection , and in- 
seusibility its own suield; but ^enius and feeUng, iiie pride, 
tho hope, the ambition of patriotism, the bitter Indignation 
which spurns at oppression , the generous sympathy which 
ranges itself on the side of the oppressed — if there are lands 
whore such virtuos tlirive and Hourish, and force forward the 
cause of human happiness, Ireland is not oneof them. . . . 
Horo gonius is tho oojoet of suspicion to dull rulers, and of 
iusult to potty undorluigs; and all that bends not — falls. 
Fly tliou, Lonl Arraumoro, for here none like you have 
ovor livod and tlirivou," 

And to poiut this bittor moral the tale seoms to have been 
writton. For wo musi bv no means eonsider Lady Morgan 
»s a mort> uovoHst. Sho had an objoct in all she wrote, 
Hiui li is himourablo to hör that lo sorve and vindicate 
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swerved from it; hence her works acquired that political blas 
which won her so much enmity. The quiet, prudent Miss 
Edgeworth shunned Lishpolitics, but fearless Lady Morgan 
rushed into them, and mto politics of every sort as well. 
She was proud of the wrath she had excited in roreign govem- 
ments by her works on France anditaly; it was one of her 
boasts , written and spoken. In the novels we have noticed, 
in the dramatic scenes from real life, and the Princess, 
though inferior productions, Lady Morgan still clungtoher 
free, vigorous, liberal, thoügh often overbearing, political 
doctrines. In "Woman and Her Master" we find the same 
aggressive spirit, one that enabled Lady Morgan to make 
a determined and haughty stand , but one that orten defeated 
her object. 

That spirit will survive with her name. Attack is the 
meaning of all she wrote. She knew not how to build. 
There is no calmness and no peace in any of her books. 
Restless, brilliant, good-humoured, very witty, and often 
eloquent, she dazzled and subdued more than she really won 
over her contemporaries. Was she loved as awriter? Did 
she make her way to hearts remote , and become a dear 
unknown friend? We doubt it. She was generous, but not 
high - minded ; she had a keen sense of wrong, but a very 
easy enioyment of worldliness. Even in her early novels, 
written before she had mixed much in society , we miss some- 
thing : that serenity which is one of the finest attributes of a 
fine nature. 

As a writer, she had far more vigour, and especially 
originality, than women usually show. This is her superiority. 
Herlrish novels are bold, energetic conceptions. In execution 
she was weak. That something which we miss in the tone of 
her writings failed her when sne came to the fulfilment of 
what she had conceived. She had no control over her facul- 
ties; she did not appreciate what was excellent in them, and 
knew not how to conquer what was bad. They procured her 
great but passing celebrity, money, andpopularity; but had 
she known how to rule and develope them , they would have 
secured her one of the very highest places ever held by 
woman in literature. 

Were it not for the honour there is always in work done, 
it would matter little. Of the twenty women whose lives and 
whose Jabours we have surveyed, 'ko^ tdäk^ V^yi^^S?^ w>ä 
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book that will live? " The Princess of Cl^ves" is still a classic ; 
will it always be so? How much longer will the name of 
Madame de Stael be remembered than "Corinne" will be 
read? Miss Edgeworth's works have already undergone a 
selection ; the name of Madame D'Arblay has sunk into the 
shade. Miss Austen alone enjoys no (uminntion of fame, 
as if . of all the attributes of woman, delicacy alone were 
matcnless. 

Bat new schools have arisen since she wrote — are arising 
daily. Fietion is goin^ on its wonderfiil career like Satum, 
devouring its own chiloren. The time when novels were few 
has gone by; we shall never see its retum. It is the only 
branch of Uterature in which women have acquired genuine 
distinction and exercised undoubted influence. We have 
Seen , through the most distin^uished amongst them , what 
they have effected. That their own books should now be 
for the most part unread and forgotten matters little. We 
cannot open a novel of to-day on which these past and 
faded novelists have not left their trace. And whilst the 
human mind, itstoils, its pleasures , are worth noting, that 
trace, however fine and often invisible , is worthy of attention 
and record. 



THE END. 
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